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FROM  HITCHING  POSTS  TO  PARKING  METERS,  1620  -  i960 
By  Ida  Pearl  Barker  Bloss 


This  hook,  "From  Hitching  Posts  to  Parking  Meters",  is  an  attempt  to  por¬ 
tray  the  way  our  families  lived  in  America  between  1620  and  I96O0 

History  is  not  only  made  up  of  deeds  of  great  men,  and  the  moments  of  great 
events,  but  separate  individuals  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  stages  of 
progress  made  in  the  passing  of  time..  When  you  hear  a  man  tell  a  new  story, 
you  say  it  is  H  I  S  -  S  T  0  R  Y.  When  you  read  it,  it  is  History. 

The  scythe  of  Time  cuts  down  all.  Nothing  of  the  physical  man  is  left. 

The  monuments  which  children  or  friends  erect  in  memory  of  loved  ones,  will 
crumble  into  dust  and  pass  away,  but  their  lives  and  achievements,  the 
work  they  have  accomplished,  which  otherwise  might  be  forgotten,  may  to 
some  extent  be  perpetuated  in  this  record. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  since  1620  in  our  way  of  life.  At  first,  people 
walked,  then  they  rode  in  canoes  which  had  to  be  anchored  to  something 
strong,  a  post  or  tree,  when  not  in  use.  Next  came  horseback  riding,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  carts,  lumbering  wagons,  stage  coaches,  railway  palace  cars,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  airplanes. 

For  light,  our  forefathers  used  dipped  tallow  candles,  and  torches.  Then 
came  coal  oil,  gas,  and  electric  lights.  They  went  from  sickle  to  self- 
binding  reapers,  from  flail  to  steam  threshers,  and  the  present  day  com¬ 
bine;  from  yearly  and  monthly  mail  to  the  city  and  daily  papers,  and  free 
delivery  in  both  town  and  country;  from  flintlock  musket  to  the  Remington 
automatic  and  the  present  atomic  bomb.  We  have  passed  from  barter  and  ex¬ 
change  to  supermarkets,  department  stores,  etc.  Communication  at  first  was 
from  person  to  person,  but  today  with  telephone,  radio  and  television,  all 
has  been  changed. 

In  short,  we  have  passed  from  the  crudities  and  hardships  of  those  early 
days  to  the  comfortable  and  many  luxuries  of  modern  growth  and  civilization. 

The  Pilgrims  landed  in  1620  in  a  depressed  area,  and  there  was  no  Federal 
Aid  or  a  guarantee  of  high  prices.  They  built  their  own  schools  and  roads 
with  their  own  labor.  The  Government  did  not  pay  the  unemployed.  These 
early  settlers,  with  hard  manual  labor,  built  America.  Will  our  Government 
of  today  destroy  character,  self-respect  and  the  incentive  to  be  self- 
supporting? 

The  Mayflower  Pilgrims  of  1620  were  men  and  women  of  courage  and  convic¬ 
tions,  strong  and  positive  in  their  attitudes  and  were  prepared  to  sacrifice 
much  for  their  principles,  even  their  very  lives.  Never  did  these  Pilgrims 
resign  themselves  to  defeat.  They  were  given  to  speaking  their  minds  plain¬ 
ly.  They,  all  of  them,  were  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  a  better  order  of 
things,  for  a  more  generous  measure  of  freedom  for  all  men,  and  for  a 
higher  and  nobler  life  for  each  individual. 
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The  Mayflower  Pilgrims  had  no  use  for  precedent  and  tradition,  and  deliber¬ 
ately  flouted  both,  never  being  restrained  by  the  dead  hand  of  the  past. 

In  the  old  Pilgrim  Colony,  from  first  to  last,  ministers  "ministered", 
performing  their  own  proper  services,  but  never  ruled.  Unlike  the  PURITAN 
communities  to  the  north,  which  in  l64o  were  quite  strong,  the  Plymouth 
Colony  was  never  priest-ridden,  or  pastor-ridden.  They  had  no  John  Cotton 
or  Mathers  to  dictate  public  policy  and  lay  down  the  law,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical. 

The  Mayflower  Pilgrim  preachers  thundered  from  the  pulpit  the  "voice  of 
God"  but  it  never  deprived  the  voice  of  the  people  from  electing  representa¬ 
tives  and  civil  Magistrates.  The  Puritans  were  looked  upon  as  hypocrites 
and  were  feared  by  many  of  the  settlers.  The  Puritans  were  described  as 
"proud,  without  learning;  presumptuous  with  authoritie;  zealous  without 
knowledge,;  and  holy  without  religion". 

The  Mayflower  Pilgrims  were  neighborly  in  a  true  sense.  All  were  on  a 
more  or  less  equality.  Nearly  all  were  honest,  sincere,  hospitable  and 
kind  in  their  social  relations. 

As  years  passed,  the  colonies  were  formed  into  States,  the  New  England 
States.  The  state  laws  in  Massachusetts  were  very  strict,  and  because  of 
this,  bands  of  dissatisfied  settlers  left  their  community  and  formed  new 
colonies  elsewhere,  which  in  time  became  new  states. 

All  kinds  of  notices,  orders,  intentions  of  marriage,  regulations  and  bills 
were  posted  on  the  "meeting-house"  or  church  door,  where  they  could  be 
read  by  all  church  goers. 

Often  on  the  meeting-house  green,  stood  the  Puritanical  instruments  of 
punishment,  the  stocks,  whipping  post,  pillory  and  cage.  Great  horse¬ 
blocks,  rows  of  stepping  stones  or  hewn  logs,  were  used  in  mounting  or  dis¬ 
mounting  from  a  horse.  Inland  transportation  was  either  by  foot  or  horse¬ 
back.  A  horse-block  in  Concord,  Mass,  was  erected  and  paid  for  by  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  a  pound  of  butter  from  each  housewife. 

Since  there  were  no  stoves  or  fireplaces  or  heat  in  the  meetinghouses, 
they  were  often  used  to  store  gunpowder  in  the  steeple.  Whenever  there 
chanced  to  be  a  thunderstorm  during  the  public  worship,  the  people  left 
the  building. 

In  a  church  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  in  a  township  where  it  was  forbidden 
that  tobacco  be  smoked  upon  the  public  streets  ,  the  church  loft  was  used 
to  dry  and  store  freshly  cut  tobacco  leaves  which  later  were  sold  to  the 
"ungodly  Dutch" . 

In  some  settlements  in  Winter,  between  morning  and  afternoon  Sabbath  serv¬ 
ices,  the  half -frozen  members  of  the  congregation  would  find  refuge  in  a 
stable-like  building,  called  the  "noon-house".  A  fire  would  be  built  in 
the  stone  fireplace,  and  the  people  would  eat  their  lunches  at  one  end  of 
the  building  and  the  horses  would  be  stabled  at  the  other  end. 

In  New  England  as  each  successive  outlying  settlement  was  located  and  es¬ 
tablished,  the  new  community  built  a  house  for  the  purpose  of  assembling 
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therein  for  the  public  worship  of  God;  this  house  was  called  a  meeting¬ 
house.  These  worshipers  were  as  bitterly  opposed  to  calling  this  edifice 
a  church  as  they  were  to  calling  the  Sabbath,  Sunday.  Their  favorite  term 
for  that  day  was  the  Lord's  Day. 

The  early  taverns  were  not  opened  wholly  for  the  convenience  of  travelers; 
they  were  for  the  comfort  of  the  townspeople  for  the  interchange  of  news 
and  opinions,  the  sale  of  liquors,  and  the  incidental  sociability.  In 
fact,  the  importance  of  the  tavern  to  its  local  neighbors  was  far  greater 
than  to  travelers. 

As  tea  and  coffee  were  unknown  to  our  early  forefathers,  beer  was  the  all 
but  universal  table  beverage.  Cider  was  considerably  drunk;  distilled 
liquors  were  sold  in  every  town  under  close  restrictions.  Children  usually 
had  milk,  while  the  youth  drank  water  or  the  beer  of  the  elders.  The  first 
coffee  house  was  opened  in  London  in  1652,  and  tea  in  1 666. 

At  these  early  taverns  signs  and  symbols  told  the  name  of  the  place.  Be¬ 
fore  named  streets  with  numbered  houses  came  into  existence,  and  when  few 
persons  could  read,  painted  and  carved  signboards  and  figures  were  quite 
useful,  and  not  only  innkeepers  but  men  of  all  trades  and  callings  sought 
for  signs  that  either  for  quaintness,  appropriateness  or  costliness  would 
attract  the  eyes  of  customers  and  visitors  and  fix  in  their  memory  the 
exact  locality  of  the  advertiser. 

Signs  were  painted  and  carved  in  wood;  they  were  carved  in  stone;  painted 
on  tiles,  wrought  of  various  metals;  and  even  were  made  of  animals'  heads 
stuffed.  Some  of  the  signs  were:  "The  Red  Horse",  "The  Golden  Ball", 

"The  White  Lion",  "The  Two  Sloops",  "The  Jolly  Sailors",  and  "Hat  Tavern". 

The  colonists  desired  to  have  a  tavern  near  their  meetinghouse.  Through 
autumn  rains,  and  winter  frosts  and  snows,  and  fierce  northwesters,  the 
poorly -built  meetinghouse  stood  unheated,  growing  more  damp,  more  icy, 
more  deadly,  with  each  succeeding  week.  Women  cowered,  shivering,  half 
frozen,  over  the  feeble  heat  of  a  metal  foot-stove  as  the  long  sermon 
dragged  on  and  the  few  coals  became  ashes.  Men  stamped  their  feet  and 
swung  their  arms  in  the  vain  attempt  to  warm  the  blood.  Gladly  and  eager¬ 
ly  did  all  troop  from  the  gloomy  meetinghouse  to  the  cheerful  tavern  to 
thaw  out  before  the  afternoon  service,  and  to  warm  up  before  the  ride  or 
walk  home  in  the  later  afternoon. 

Because  many  walked  into  the  tavern  door,  instead  of  to  the  meetinghouse, 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  requiring  all  innkeepers 
within  a  mile  of  any  meetinghouse  to  clear  their  houses  "during  the  hours 
of  the  exercise." 

Other  laws  in  observance  of  the  Sabbath  were:  "No  one  shall  travel,  cook 
victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  the  house,  cut  hair,  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

"No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  or  fasting  day."  "No  one 
shall  ride  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  or  walk  in  his  garden  or  elsewhere,  except 
reverently  to  and  from  meeting." 

In  1670  two  lovers,  John  Lewis  and  Sarah  Chapman,  were  accused  of  and  tried 
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for  "sitting  together  on  the  Lord's  Day  under  an  apple  tree  in  Goodman 
Chapman 1 s  orchard" . 

In  Plymouth  a  man  was  "sharply  whipped"  for  shooting  fowl  on  the  Sabbath; 
another  was  fined  for  carrying  a  grist  of  corn  home  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
the  miller  who  allowed  him  to  take  it  was  also  fined.  Elizabeth  Eddy  was 
fined  in  1652  ten  shillings  for  wringing  and  hanging  out  clothes  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  In  Newbury  in  1 646  Aquila  Chase  and  his  wife  were  presented 
and  fined  for  gathering  peas  from  their  garden  on  the  Sabbath,  but  upon 
investigation  the  fines  were  remitted  and  the  offenders  were  only  ad¬ 
monished.  One  man  was  fined  for  raking  hay  on  the  Lord's  Day;  and  another 
fined  for  peeling  apples.  Another  was  fined  for  "wetting  a  piece  of  an 
old  hat  to  put  in  his  shoe  to  protect  his  foot" .  For  doing  this  piece  of 
heavy  work  on  the  Lord's  Day  he  was  fined,  and  he  paid  forty  shillings. 

On  one  occasion  Capt.  Kemble  of  Boston  sat  for  two  hours  in  the  public 
stocks  for  his  "lewd  and  unseemly  behavior",  which  consisted  of  kissing 
his  wife  "publicquely"  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  upon  the  doorstep  of  his  own 
house,  when  he  had  just  returned  from  a  voyage  and  absence  of  three  year’s. 
A  sea  captain  was  soundly  whipped  for  kissing  his  wife  on  the  streets  on 
Sunday.  As  late  as  177^-  The  First  Church  of  Roxbury  fined  non-attendance 
at  public  worship.  In  16L7  Wm.  Bladden  was  "brought  up  for  absence  from 
meeting" .  He  pleaded  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  water  late  on  Saturday, 
and  as  he  could  light  no  fire  on  the  Sabbath  to  dry  his  clothes,  he  had 
lain  in  bed  to  keep  warm  while  his  only  suit  of  garments  was  drying.  In 
spite  of  this  seemingly  fair  excuse  he  was  found  guilty  of  "sloathefulness" 
and  sentenced  to  be  "publicquely  whipped" . 

For  a  long  time  the  laws  provided  that  working  people  must  not  dress  above 
their  rank,  and  the  punishments  for  poor  men  were  more  severe  and  more 
humiliating  than  those  for  the  rich.  Seats  in  "meeting"  were  assigned 
according  to  social  rank,  "ofis",  "age"  and  "wealth". 

People  were  married  and  baptiized  in  bleak  barnlike  meetinghouses,  where 
the  worshipers  might  at  any  time  hear  the  dreaded  warwhoop  break  in  upon 
their  psalms. 

A  great  many  of  the  babies  and  young  children  died,  unable  to  endure  the 
harsh  climate;  brave,  uncomplaining,  but  overburdened  wives  and  mothers 
died.  Men  unused  to  forest  life  were  lost  in  short  trips  through  the  woods 
and  frozen  to  death.  Inexperienced  fishermen  were  swept  out  to  sea. 

Wolves  killed  the  calves  of  many  settlers---a  serious  disaster,  when  new 
stock  had  to  be  brought  across  the  Atlantic.  Sparks  from  the  roaring  mud- 
plastered  fireplaces  set  a  great  number  of  fires.  In  Plymouth  in  the 
third  winter,  one  house  out  of  every  five  burned  down.  Slowly,  however, 
the  settlers  learned  to  master  the  wilderness  and  to  wring  a  living  from 
it. 


From  the  hour  when  the  Puritan  baby  opened  his  eyes  in  bleak  New  England 
he  had  a  Spartan  struggle  for  existence.  In  summertime  he  fared  compara¬ 
tively  well,  but  in  winter  the  ill -heated  houses  of  the  colonists  gave  to 
him  a  most  chilling  and  benumbing  welcome.  Within  the  great  open  fire¬ 
place,  when  fairly  scorched  in  the  face  by  the  glowing  flames  of  the  roar¬ 
ing  wood  fire,  he  might  be  bathed  and  dressed,  and  he  might  be  cuddled  and 
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nursed  in  warmth  and  comfort;  but  all  his  baby  hours  could  not  be  spent 
thus,  and  if  he  were  carried  four  feet  away  from  the  chimney  on  a  raw 
winter’s  day  he  found  in  his  new  home  a  temperature  that  would  make  a 
modern  infant  scream  with  indignant  discomfort,  or  lie  stupefied  with  cold. 
Nor  was  he  permitted  even  in  the  first  dismal  days  of  his  life  to  stay 
peacefully  within  doors.  On  the  Sunday  following  his  birth  he  was  carried 
to  the  meetinghouse  to  be  baptized.  When  we  consider  the  chill  and  gloom 
of  those  unheated,  freezing  churches,  growing  colder  and  deadlier  with 
every  winter  blast,  we  wonder  that  even  grown  persons  could  bear  the  ex¬ 
posure.  Still  more  do  we  marvel  that  tender  babies  ever  lived  through 
their  cruel  winter  christenings  when  it  recorded  that  the  ice  had  to  be 
broken  in  the  christening  bowl.  Records  are  full  of  suffering,  distress 
and  blasted  hopes.  There  is  a  record  of  one  family,  when  the  first  child 
was  a  year  and  a  half  old  the  second  child  was  born.  The  baby  was  but  four 
days  old  when  the  older  child  died.  Five  times  did  that  mother’s  heart 
bear  a  similar  cruel  loss  when  she  had  a  baby  in  her  arms;  therefore  when 
she  had  been  married  nine  years  she  had  one  living  child,  and  five  little 
^graves  bore  record  of  her  sorrow.  This  mother  gave  birth  to  sixteen 
bhildren. 

Another  mother,  the  wife  of  Deacon  Joshua  Andrews,  gave  birth  to  eight 
children  within  two  years,  four  months  and  twenty-six  days.  On  January  8, 
1742  triplets  were  born  and  died  the  same  day.  On  March  3>  1?43  triplets 
were  born  and  died  the  same  day  and  on  June  1,  1744  twins  were  born.  One 
died  the  same  day,  the  other  lived  to  be  eleven.  This  mother  had  given 
birth  to  three  children  before  1740. 

Large  families  were  the  poor  man's  wealth,  according  to  the  Danish  proverb. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  families  to  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty  children. 
Sir  Wm.  Phip's  mother  had  twenty-six  children.  Green,  the  Boston  Printer, 
had  thirty  children.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  a  family  of  seventeen. 
Rev.  John  Sherman  of  Watertown,  Mass,  had  twenty-six  children  by  two  wives. 
Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  First  Minister  of  Groton,  Mass,  had  twenty  children, 
and  he  himself  was  one  of  seventeen. 

Children  were  taught  that  industry  and  frugality  were  virtues,  and  that 
idleness  and  wastefulness  were  sins  to  be  repented  of,  and  for  which  they 
would  have  to  answer  at  the  final  judgment.  The  child  of  Colonial  days 
was  emphatically  "to  be  seen,  not  to  be  heard",  nor  was  he  even  to  be  much 
in  evidence.  The  Colonists  married  early  and  they  married  often.  Widowers 
and  widows  hastened  to  join  their  fortunes  and  sorrows.  The  father  and 
mother  of  Governor  Winslow  had  been  widow  and  widower  seven  and  twelve 
weeks  respectively,  when  they  married.  It  was  commonly  understood  that  a 
girl  was  unfit  to  become  a  wife  if  she  did  not  know  that  the  dishwater 
should  be  heating  during  mealtime. 

It  was  the  universal  custom  for  many  years  throughout  New  England  to  allow 
a  bride  the  privilege  of  selecting  for  the  parson  who  had  solemnized  her 
marriage,  or  at  whose  church  she  first  appeared  after  the  wedding,  the 
text  from  which  he  should  preach  on  the  Bridal  Sabbath.  Thus  when  John 
Physick  and  Mary  Prescott  were  married  in  Portland  on  July  4,  1770  the 
bride  gave  the  Rev.  Mr.  Deane  the  text:  "Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part"; 
and  from  it  Parson  Deane  preached  the  "wedding"  sermon.  When  Abby  Smith, 
daughter  of  Parson  Smith,  married  "Squire"  John  Adams,  whom  her  father 
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disliked  and  would  not  invite  home  to  dinner,  she  chose  this  text  for  her 
wedding  sermon:  "John  came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine,  and  ye 
aay  he  hath  a  devil".  The  high-spirited  bride  had  the  honor  of  living  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  second  president  of  the  United  States  and  the  mother  of 
another . 

In  the  Early  Colonial  Days  the  lack  of  roads  was  a  serious  difficulty.  At 
first  almost  the  only  means  of  communication  with  a  colony  was  by  water. 
Canoe-stealing  was  punished  in  the  early  colonial  days  as  sternly  as  horse¬ 
stealing  was  later  on  the  western  plains.  For  a  long  time  the  only  land 
roads  were  Indian  paths,  along  which  men  traveled  afoot  or  on  horseback. 
Streams  across  these  paths  had  to  be  waded,  which  was  very  difficult  at  some 
times  of  the  year.  It  took  two  days  to  go  from  Boston  to  Plymouth,  a 
journey  of  thirty-seven  miles. 

Women  rode  on  horseback  with  as  much  ease  and  frequency  as  men.  Young 
girls  rode  on  side  saddles  for  long  journeys.  Older  women  rode  behind  men 
on  pillions,  which  were  padded  cushions  which  had  a  sort  of  platform 
stirrup. 

Up  to  1686  only  six  divorces  had  been  granted.  Elizabeth  Burge  of  Sandwich 
was  divorced  from  Thomas  Junior  on  scriptural  grounds,  and  he  was  severely 
whipped  at  Plymouth,  and  again  at  Sandwich.  Soon  after  he  left  the  colony. 

In  1673  Richard  Sutton,  of  Roxbury,  testified  at  Plymouth  to  his  engage¬ 
ment  with  Elizabeth  Symonds,  but  their  marriage  was  prevented  by  her  parents, 
Moses  and  Sarah.  The  Court  ordered  her  father  to  pay  Sutton  three  pounds 
for  his  time  and  expense,  and  voted  to  release  the  pair  from  their  agree¬ 
ment  unless  they  chose  to  renew  it.  Tradition  and  family  records  say  that 
John  Babcock,  failing  to  get  the  consent  of  Mary  Lawton's  father  to  their 
marriage,  eloped  in  1658  "into  the  wilderness,  one  night,  by  boat,  from 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  coasting  along  the  shore,  landed  at  the  present 
site  of  the  town  Westerly.  They  were  welcomed  by  the  Indians."  He  was 
the  first  white  man  who  settled  there. 

In  early  Colonial  days,  at  burials,  there  was  no  service.  The  church  bell 
tolled,  if  there  was  one;  the  neighbors  assembled,  with  their  pastor,  and 
conducted  the  body  to  the  grave,  standing  reverently  by  till  the  earth  had 
been  filled  in.  In  case  of  functionaries,  the  "train  band"  did  escort  duty 
and  fired  volleys  over  the  grave.  In  1697  Capt.  Jonathan  Alden,  son  of  the 
Pilgrim,  was  buried  under  arms  at  Duxbury,  and  it  was  noted  as  an  innovation 

that  Pastor  Wiswall  made  an  address  at  the  grave.  In  1656  the  cost  of  the 

burial  service  of  Titus  Waymouth  of  New  Plymouth  was:  Item  for  winding 
sheet,  five  yards  of  lockorum  and  thread  8s,  5d;  coffin,  8s;  digging  grave, 
3s;  Clerk  of  Court,  2s, 6d;  Tavern  charges  12s— total  cost  LI,  13s,  lid  or 

$7*79*  When  Deacon  Thomas  Loring  died  his  estate  consisted  of  cows,  calves, 

swine,  horses,  land  in  Hingham  and  land  at  Hog  Island.  Broadcloth,  shirts, 
hats,  household  furnishings,  two  Bibles,  one  warming  pan  and  six  "hand 
cherchers" .  His  son  Caleb  was  a  doctor.  He  was  so  busy  with  his  practice 
that  he  had  a  door  cut  in  the  meetinghouse,  close  by  his  pew,  so  that  he 
could  come  and  go  without  disturbing  the  congregation  in  meeting  time. 

In  the  Old  Colony  at  no  time  after  the  famine  of  1623  was  there  a  shortage 
of  food.  The  early  settlers  had  salt  and  smoked  fish  in  plenty;  and  of 
game  and  fresh  fish  there  was  no  lack  in  their  season.  The  breakfast  of 
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the  Pilgrim  colonists  generally  comprised  milk  and  hasty  pudding,  or  rye 
pudding  and  bread,  with  pea  or  bean  soup  or  stew,  flavored  with  pork  or 
salt  fish.  For  dinner,  bean  soup  or  baked  beans  and  pork,  stewed  peas, 
squash,  turnips,  parsnips  and  onions  in  season.  Fresh  fish  was  common, 
but  beef  and  mutton  were  very  seldom  seen.  In  New  England  baked  beans 
and  Indian  puddings  were  always  found  on  the  tables  on  the  Sabbath. 

Earthen  tableware  was  not  in  common  use  in  1620.  Wooden  plates,  called 
"trenchers''  were  used,  as  also  were  wooden  bowl's.  For  elegant  ware,  pewter 
was  much  employed.  The  tableforks  were  also  unknown  to  the  English  tables 
of  the  Mayflower  day,  although  large  forks  were  used  in  cooking.  The 
diner  was  accustomed  to  hold  his  meat  with  the  left  fingers  while  he  cut 
it  into  pieces,  which  would  be  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  the  knife  or  the 
fingers.  This  process  required  much  wiping  of  the  hands,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  napkins. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  era  when  Capt.  Tom  Turner  entertained  the 
governor  at  his  home  in  Pembroke,  Mass.,  he  would  send  a  boy  on  horse¬ 
back  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  to  buy  lemons.  It  was  Capt.  John 
Turner  who  built  the  House  of  Seven  Gables  in  1668. 

The  dress  and  etiquette  of  Colonial  Days  is  most  interesting.  The  first 
Colonial  College,  Harvard,  was  the  beginning  of  an  educational  system. 

The  Puritans  said  "If  you  wish  a  state  to  be  great,  it  must  educate  its 
children."  Five  years  after  the  founding  of  Harvard  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  decreed  that  every  town  of  fifty  families  must  provide  what 
we  call  a  "common  school"  for  its  children,  and  that  every  town  of  one 
hundred  families  must  support  what  we  call  a  high  school,  "to  fit  youth 
for  the  University."  In  the  Southern  colonies  boys  of  wealthy  families 
were  taught  by  private  tutors,  then  sent  to  Universities  in  England.  The 
school  hours  for  children  were  as  long  as  daylight  permitted,  from  seven 
to  five  in  summer--and  school  was  held  six  days  a  week. 

In  167^  at  Harvard  College  Thomas  Sargent  was  ordered  by  the  overseers  to 
be  flogged  for  blasphemy.  The  students  were  gathered  in  the  library;  the 
president  made  a  prayer,  then  Sargent  was  flogged  and  the  president  closed 
the  instructive  experience  with  another  prayer.  Sargent’s  further  penalty 
was  sitting  by  himself  at  meals  and  eating  without  wearing  his  hat.  For 
the  first  century  of  the  college,  chastisement  was  common  and  freely  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  tutors. 

The  Essex  County  Mass.  Court  Records,  Vol.  11:4,  states  these  Presentments 
were  made  at  the  June  Term,  1659* 

Mrs.  Ellet,  wife  of  William  of  Salem,  Mass,  for  abusing  the  wife  of  John 
Rayment  saying  she  was  a  firebrand  of  hell,  for  her  lying  tongue.  The 
witnesses  who  heard  this  were  John  Rayment  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bishop. 

Richard  Stackhouse  of  Salem  was  also  called  into  court  for  abusing  the 
wife  of  Francis  Spery  of  Salem  saying,  "She  is  a  blot;  a  reproach  to  the 
church;  a  rotten  member  and  scandal  to  the  Gospel."  The  witnesses  were 
Henry  Spery  and  Katherine  Howard. 

At  this  same  Court  fourteen  people  who  had  been  absent  from  Public  Worship 
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were  called,  among  them  were  Mrs.  George  Gardner,  Mrs.  Samuel  Shattuck, 

Mrs.  Henry  Trask  abd  Mrs.  John  Smith. 

Elias  White  and  William  Wood  of  Marblehead  were  arrested  for  fighting  in 
the  ferry  boat,  and  Richard  Rowland  of  Marblehead  repremanded  for  sleeping 
in  time  of  public  ordinance  and  fined  for  sleeping  in  church.  Thomas  Grey 
was  fined  for  profanity,  etc. 

It  is  said  no  marriage  was  solemnized  by  a  minister  in  Mass,  until  1686 
(Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  1858-1860  p  283)  Hence  no  marriage  record 
found  if  married  by  some  magistrate. 

Ship  building  early  became  a  leading  industry  in  the  New  England  colonies 
and  continued  so  until  our  Civil  War.  By  1763  one-third  of  all  England's 
ships  were  built  in  the  colonies.  Merchant  ships  owned  and  manned  by 
colonials  themselves  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  world's  ports. 

Some  descriptions  of  the  times  and  states  in  which  our  ancestors  lived  are 
recorded.  Mass,  was  first  settled  in  1620.  Maine,  the  largest  New  England 
state,  was  in  possession  of  Mass.,  and  was  called  "the  District  of  Maine" 
and  did  not  become  a  state  until  Mch.  15,  1820.  The  Mass,  laws  caused 
many  settlers  to  start  settlements  outside  Mass,  and  thus  began  the  New 
England  states. 

In  1675  King  Philip's  Indian  War  commenced  with  terrible  massacres  in  the 
"District  of  Maine."  More  than  100  persons  were  murdered  in  cold  blood 
in  less  than  three  months.  For  the  next  85  years  the  country  was  kept  in 
terror  by  the  frequent  raids  of  the  savages.  Conn,  was  populated  by 
people  who  disliked  Mass,  laws;  Rhode  Island  was  settled  by  those  who  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  religious  beliefs  in  the  different  settlements;  and  New 
Hampshire,  of  which  Vermont  was  a  part  until  1791,  was  settled  in  the 
Spring  of  1623,  at  Little  Harbor  (now  Rye,  N.H.)  west  of  the  Piscataqua 
River.  Little  Harbor,  Strawberry  Bank  (now  Portsmouth)  and  Dover  soon 
became  considerable  settlements.  The  first  settlers  were  churchmen.  From 
1675  to  1750  the  inhabitants  suffered  terribly  from  the  Indians.  Vermont, 
the  only  entirely  inland  state  in  New  England,  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
March  4,  1791* 

Connecticut  was  called  "The  Nutmeg  State",  "The  Land  of  Steady  Habits"  or 
"The  Constitutional  State".  The  Colony  of  Connecticut  grew  out  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  in  Mass.  The  disagreement  was  about  matters  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  people  in  Mass,  had  won  the  right  to  choose  their  magistrates, 
but  they  continued  to  choose  only  from  the  aristocratic  class  of  "gentle¬ 
men".  Moreover,  for  several  years,  there  were  few  written  laws  and  so  the 
aristocratic  magistrates  decided  matters,  just  about  as  they  liked.  Many 
of  them  claimed  a  kind  of  "divine  right"  to  rule,  much  as  King  Charles  did 
in  England,  and  some  even  urged  that  a  governor,  once  chosen,  ought  to 
hold  office  for  life. 

Many  of  the  common  people  objected  earnestly  to  these  aristocratic  ideas; 
and  Thomas  Hooker  minister  of  Newton,  preached  startling  sermons  in  favor 
of  democracy.  He  said,  "The  foundation  of  authority  is  laid  in  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed.  Those  who  choose  magistrates  have  the  right  to  set 
bounds  to  their  authority." 
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In  the  summer  of  1635  Thomas  Hooker,  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  with  about  100  men, 
women  and  children,  migrated  overland  to  make  new  homes  in  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut.  The  towns  they  founded  are  now  called  Hartford,  Wethers¬ 
field  and  Windsor.  They  took  160  head  of  cattle  with  them  and  the  journey 
was  accomplished  in  two  weeks.  Here  they  found  wider  and  more  fertile 
lands,  and  at  the  same  time  could  try  their  experiment  of  a  more  democratic 
government.  In  1639  the  men  of  the  three  towns  came  together  in  a  mass 
meeting  and  adopted  "The  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut",  the  first 
written  constitution  ever  drawn  up  in  America.  ' That  constitution  permitted 
many  men  to  vote  who  could  not  have  done  so  in  Mass,  and  allowed  a  governor 
to  serve  only  one  year.  Twenty-five  years  later  Connecticut  secured  a 
democratic  charter  which  added  the  little  colony  of  New  Haven  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Sound.  The  founders  of  this  colony  had  left  Mass,  because  they 
thought  the  government  there  not  strict  enough  in  matters  of  religion. 

Hartford,  Conn,  was  settled  in  1635  by  emigrants  from  Newton  (now  Cambridge 
Mass.).  The  first  school  was  established  1638,  and  the  same  year  Ludlow, 
Haynes,  Wolcott,  Hopkins  and  Hooker  formed  a  written  constitution,  com¬ 
pleted  in  l639*  It  was  Capt.  Joseph  Wadsworth  (son  of  Wm. )  who  hid  the 
famous  "Charter"  in  the  oak  tree.  Ever  after  he  was  called  "Charter  Oak 
Joe" . 

In  1637  about  30  of  the  settlers  had  been  wantonly  killed  by  the  Pequot 
Indians.  About  forty-two  of  Hartford's  ninety  men  fought  in  the  Pequot 
War  for  the  Indians  appeared  to  be  plotting  the  extermination  of  the 
English.  In  May  1637  Major  John  Mason,  with  a  band  of  90  men  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  attack  the  Pequots  stronghold  in  the  present  town  of  Groton. 
Reaching  by  strategic  movements,  the  stockade,  where  a  large  number  of  them 
were  encamped,  he  took  them  completely  by  surprise,  killing  about  700  by 
setting  fire  to  their  inflammable  wigwams  and  putting  to  death  in  hand  to 
hand  conflict  those  who  escaped  the  flames.  This  resulted  in  the  extermina 
tion  of  the  Pequot  tribe  and  secured  to  the  settlers  exemption  from  Indian 
depredations  for  all  time  to  come.  New  Haven  Colony  was  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Theophilus  Eaton  and  the  Rev.  John  Davenport. 

Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  in  the  early  part  of  1800  had  an  abundance  of 
wild  game.  There  were  numerous  bear,  and  deer  hunting  in  winter  was  a 
common  business.  Much  meat  of  the  deer  was  sometimes  lost.  The  hunter, 
if  alone,  would  "shoulder"  the  more  valuable  part,  and  the  skin,  and  leave 
the  rest  for  the  wolves,  or  sometimes  hang  it  to  a  sapling  or  on  a  huge 
limb  of  a  tree  and  the  following  day  return  to  take  home  the  remainder. 

The  opossum,  rabbit  and  squirrel  were  part  of  the  pioneer's  fare,  as  were 
pigeons,  wild  turkeys  and  partridges.  Pork  and  poultry  were  soon  raised 
in  abundance  and  common  fowl  furnished  meat  and  eggs.  Geese,  tho  sometimes 
eaten,  were  raised  chiefly  for  feathers,  with  which  "old  beds"  (ticks) 
were  replenished,  and  new  ones  filled. 

Wheat  was  cut  with  a  sickle  and  grain  was  generally  threshed  by  the  early 
settlers  with  a  flail,  ten  to  twenty  bushels  a  day.  There  were  no  fanning 
mills  to  separate  grain  from  the  chaff  which  made  it  necessary  to  hold  the 
wheat  high  and  letting  it  fall,  the  chaff  being  blown  out  by  the  wind. 

About  ten  bushels  could  be  cleaned  in  a  day. 
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During  corn  husking ,  ears  were  broken  from  the  stalks  and  thrown  into  heaps, 
then  hauled  to  the  barn,  and  thrown  into  a  long  pile  across  the  barn  floor, 
ready  for  a  "corn-husking"  in  which  the  neighbors,  old  and  young,  were 
invited.  There  would  be  a  good  supper  prepared  and  all  stayed  until  the 
corn  was  husked.  This  recreation  afforded  the  young  people  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  good  time. 

In  cooking,  kettles  were  hung  over  the  fire.  Long  handled  frying  pans 
were  common  cooking  utensils — they  were  held  over  the  fire  or  the  end  of 
the  handle  was  "laid  on  the  back  of  a  stool",  the  pan  resting  on  the  fire. 
These  pans  were  also  used  for  baking  shortcakes.  They  also  used  three 
legged,  short  handle  spiders  (skillets)  set  over  the  coals  on  the  hearth 
for  frying  meat.  Dutch  ovens  with  legs,  with  a  closely  fitted  lid  were 
used  in  baking.  Some  people  had  outside  brick  ovens  or  ovens  made  of 
stones  for  baking  bread. 

Turkeys  and  spareribs  were  roasted  before  the  fire;  suspended  by  a  wire, 
with  a  dish  or  pan  placed  underneath  to  catch  the  drippings.  In  l8o4  a 
barrel  of  flour,  from  Canada,  cost  $10.00.  Families  often  had  no  bread. 

They  ate  hulled  wheat  and  meal  from  corn  pounded  out  at  home,  a  small 
quantity  pounded  at  a  time.  Nearly  all  clothes  worn  were  "homespun";  flax 
for  summer,  wool  in  winter.  There  were  itinerant  tailoresses  who  came  in 
to  homes  to  make  up  men’s  and  boys'  winter  clothing.  There  were  many  bad 
fits.  Wages  for  this  work  were  two  shillings  a  day.  Hired  girls  got  six 
shillings  a  week  for  housework.  Prices  paid  itinerant  spinsters  were  one 
shilling  a  day  and  the  day's  work  ended  at  bed  time.  The  wheel  used  for 
spinning  flax  was  called  "little  wheel"  and  for  spinning  wool,  "big  wheel". 
Wool  was  carded,  made  into  rolls,  then  dyed.  A  shilling  was  twenty-four 
cents. 

Boots  and  shoes  were  made  in  many  families  from  hides  of  slaughtered  cattle, 
tanned  "on  shares".  A  "circulating  shoemaker"  made  his  yearly  fall  circuit 
with  his  "kit".  He  stayed  with  each  family  one,  two  or  more  weeks  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  in  the  family. 

Often  the  whole  family  went  barefoot  in  summer,  even  children  up  to  twelve 
years  old  went  to  "meeting"  barefooted.  Boots  and  shoes  for  both  feet 
were  made  on  the  same  last  and  in  those  days  "rights  and  lefts"  were  un¬ 
known.  (Reference:  "History  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.Y."  by  Andrew  W. 

Young,  I875). 

Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union,  was  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  colonies.  At  one  time  it  was  considered  the  wealthiest  state,  in 
proportion  to  its  inhabitants. 

Roger  Williams,  a  learned  scholar  and  minister  of  Salem,  Mass,  preached 
that  no  government  had  the  right  to  tell  any  man  what  to  believe.  This 
new  idea  of  complete  "freedom  of  conscience"  or  "soul  liberty"  as  Williams 
liked  to  call  it,  was  very  shocking  to  the  leaders  of  Mass.  Bay  Colony. 

(not  Mayflower  Pilgrims).  He  was  a  vigorous  and  original  thinker  of  a 
logical  mind  and  great  moral  courage.  Hence  leading  citizens  gave  him 
six  weeks  in  which  to  change  his  beliefs,  leave,  or  be  sent  back  to  Eng¬ 
land. 
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In  1636  he  was  banished  from  the  colony,  in  the  dead  of  winter.  He  made 
his  perilous  way  through  pathless  woods  and  friendly  Indians  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay.  The  next  summer  many  followers  flocked  to  him.  He  insisted 
that  the  lands  of  America  did  not  belong  to  the  King  of  England  but  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Indians  and  that  they  should  be  paid  for  it.  Land  was 
bought  from  the  Indians  for  a  settlement  and  it  was  named  Providence. 

The  object  of  Roger  Williams  was  the  "settling  of  the  plantation"  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  receiving  of  such  as  were  troubled  elsewhere  about  the 
worship  of  God. 

The  Rhode  Island  settlement  was  at  first  a  separate  Colony,  but  it  also 
owed  its  origin  to  the  example  and  advice  of  Roger  Williams,  John  Clark 
and  others  of  Boston  who  went  to  Providence  in  1638  in  search  of  an  asylum 
where  they  night  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  Williams  advised  them  to 
purchase  from  the  Indians  the  large  island  on  the  east  side  of  Narragansett 
Bay,  called  by  the  Dutch,  "Roode  Eylandt" .  This  was  done. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence,  R.I.  is  said  to  be  the  first  in 
America  and  dates  back  to  Mar  1 6,  1639*  Roger  Williams  was  one  of  its 
organizers.  The  Quakers  were  among  the  early  settlers,  seeking  refuge 
from  persecution  in  Mass.,  and  the  "Friends  School"  at  Providence  was  one 
of  Rhode  Island's  best  known  educational  institutions.  Every  Colony  except 
Rhode  Island  refused  to  admit  them. 

The  Congregationalists  did  not  venture  into  Rhode  Island  until  1721.  The 
Colony  suffered  greatly  in  the  war  with  King  Philip.  Providence  was  burned, 
and  other  settlements  were  laid  waste,  and  settlers  murdered.  The  Great 
Swamp  Fight  on  Rhode  Island  soil,  broke  the  power  of  the  hostile  Indian 
confederacy,  and  when  King  Philip  was  slain  by  treachery  in  the  fastnesses 
of  Mount  Hope,  the  red  men  ceased  to  be  a  menance  to  the  security  of  the 
settlement.  (1675)* 

Roger  Williams  d  1683.  Notwithstanding  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received 
from  the  authorities  of  Mass,  he  was  ever  ready  to  use  influence  with  the 
colonies,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  disarming  Indian  hostility  at  times 
when  the  colonists  were  not  prepared  for  defense.  The  war  with  King 
Philip  might  have  perhaps  been  avoided  had  the  leaders  of  the  different 
colonies  heeded  Williams'  warnings. 

Rhode  Island  is  the  parent  state  of  cotton-spinning  in  America.  English 
laws  forbade  anyone  making  a  model  or  drawing  of  English  cotton  machinery 
and  sending  it  out  of  the  country.  Samuel  Slater,  an  apprentice  to  cotton¬ 
spinning  under  Strutt,  partner  of  Arkwright,  the  great  inventor  of  spinning 
machinery,  mastered  the  improvements  on  which  he  was  employed,  and  came  to 
the  United  States.  Moses  Brown  invited  him  to  Rhode  Island.  Slater  went 
and  with  the  aid  of  Moses  Brown's  wealth,  he  succeeded  in  producing  by 
the  close  of  1790  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  cotton  yarn  equal  to  the 
best  in  England. 

It  was  difficult  in  earlier  years  to  obtain  men  to  fill  minor  public  places, 
and  laws  were  passed  which  remained  on  the  statute  books  for  many  years, 
providing  penalties  for  refusal  to  accept  office.  This  modesty  on  the  part 
of  the  forefathers  is  easier  to  understand  in  view  of  the  fact  the  expenses 
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of  the  town  of  Providence,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  did  not  exceed 
$1,000.00  a  year. 

New  Hampshire,  the  Granite  State,  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  thirteen 
original  United  States.  The  earliest  settlements  were  made  in  1623  near 
Rye,  Dover  and  Portsmouth.  The  first  houses  were  the  rudest  sort  of  shel¬ 
ters,  usually  rough  logs  and  bark,  with  dirt  floors,  with  chimneys  made  of 
sticks  daubed  with  mud.  As  the  years  passed,  homes  became  more  comfortable, 
altho  far  from  modern. 

In  the  early  days  in  New  Hampshire  a  wheelwright  was  not  a  man  who  made 
wagon  wheels.  As  such  he  would  have  a  scant  occupation  because  there  were 
no  wagons  when  New  Hampshire  was  settled.  He  was  a  man  who  made  spinning 
wheels.  Often  he  carried  them  around  the  country  on  horseback,  selling 
them,  thus  adding  another  to  the  many  interesting  itineracies  of  Colonial 
Days.  Spinning  wheels  would  seem  clumsy  for  horseback  riding,  but  they 
were  not  set  up  and  several  could  be  "compacity"  carried  when  taken  apart. 
Sometimes  they  were  carried  on  pack  horses. 

Women  frequently  jumped  on  horseback  in  the  early  morning,  with  a  baby  on 
one  arm  and  a  flax  wheel  tied  behind  her... ride  several  miles  to  a  neighbors 
to  spend  the  day  spinning  in  cheerful  companionship.  In  those  days  a 
spinning  wheel  sold  for  $1.00,  a  cloth  wheel  for  $2.00  and  a  wheel  for  wool 
for  $2.00. 

In  1640  the  Court  in  Mass,  passed  two  orders  directing  the  growth  of  flax. 
Spinning  classes  were  formed,  every  family  was  ordered  to  spin  so  many 
pounds  of  flax  a  year,  or  pay  a  fine.  The  industry  received  a  fresh  im¬ 
pulse  through  the  immigration  of  about  100  Irish  families  from  Londonderry. 
They  settled  in  New  Hampshire  on  the  Merrimac  about  1719  and  spun  and  wove 
with  far  more  skill  than  prevailed  among  the  English  settlers.  When  the 
flax  plants  were  from  three  to  four  inches  high,  they  were  weeded  by  women 
or  children,  who  had  to  work  barefoot,  as  the  stalks  were  very  tender. 
Children  had  to  step  facing  the  wind  so  if  any  plants  were  trodden  down, 
the  wind  would  help  blow  them  back  in  place. 

When  flax  was  ripe,  the  last  of  June  or  in  July,  the  plants  were  pulled  up 
by  the  roots,  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  dry,  perhaps  for  several  days.  The  men 
or  boys  usually  turned  the  plants  over  a  number  of  times.  This  work  was 
called  "pulling"  and  "spreading".  Next  it  was  "ripped"  then  "bleached" 
and  now  ready  to  weave.  The  farmers  raised  their  own  clothing.  Wool  was 
made  into  yarn;  stockings  and  mittens  were  knitted  from  this  yarn,  etc. 

New  Hampshire  established  a  "manufactory"  according  to  Irish  methods,  and 
Boston  soon  tried  to  have  the  same.  Spinning  matches  were  held.  Spinster 
is  the  only  one  of  all  the  various  womanly  titles  that  survives.  Webster, 
shepster,  lister,  brewster  and  baxter  are  obsolete.  The  occupations  are 
obsolete,  save  those  indicated  by  spetster  and  baxter,  that  is,  the  cutting 
out  of  clothes  and  the  baking  of  bread. 

New  Hampshire  made  her  mincemeat  with  bear's  meat  and  dried  pumpkins,  sweet¬ 
ened  with  maple  sugar;  and  the  crust  was  made  of  Cornmeal.  The  husband 
loyally  recorded  that  they  were  the  best  mince  pies  he  ever  ate.  By  1723 
"all  wool  and  a  yard  wide"  goods  meant  to  the  Colonial  dame  the  work  of 
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many  weeks  and  months,  from  the  time  when  the  fleeces  were  first  given  to 
her  deft  hands.  "Dyed  in  the  wool"  showed  a  process  of  much  skill.  Blue 
was  a  favorite  color — dyed  with  indigo.  New  Hampshire  had  indigo  peddlers. 
Bark  of  red  oak  or  hickory  made  pretty  shades  of  brown  and  yellow.  Golden- 
rod  when  pressed  of  its  juice  mixed  with  indigo  and  added  to  alum  made  a 
beautiful  green;  juice  of  pokeberries  boiled  with  alum  made  a  crimson  dye 
and  a  violet  juice  from  the  petals  of  the  iris  "flower-de-luce"  gave  a 
delicate  light  purple  to  white  wool.  Bark  of  sassafras  made  yellow  and 
orange  color.  A  good  black  was  obtained  by  boiling  woolen  cloth  with  a 
quantity  of  leaves  of  the  common  field  sorrel,  then  boiled  again  with 
log-wood  and  copper. 

It  was  a  good  days  work  for  a  quick,  active  spinner  to  spin  6  skeins  of 
yarn  a  day.  It  was  estimated  that  to  do  that,  with  her  quick  backward 
and  forward  steps  she  walked  over  twenty  miles.  In  time  wool  was  sent  to 
mills  to  be  carded,  but  it  was  spun  at  home.  It  was  sent  rolled  up  in  a 
homespun  sheet  or  blanket,  and  the  carded  rolls  ready  for  spinning  were 
brought  home  in  the  same  way,  but  made  a  huge  bundle  but  very  light  in 
weight  for  its  size.  Sometimes  a  young  woman  would  be  seen  riding  home 
horseback  from  a  carding  mill  with  the  bundle  of  carded  wool  towering  up 
behind  her,  bigger  than  her  horse. 

Women  washed,  cooked,  knitted,  weeded  gardens,  picked  geese,  etc.  They 
dipped  candles  in  the  spring  and  made  soap  in  the  fall.  Soap  making  was 
trying  and  a  burdensome  domestic  duty.  They  made  their  own  lye  from  wood 
ashes.  All  refuse  grease  from  cooking  and  butchering  was  saved. 

Housewives  of  dignity  and  elegance  desired  to  have  some  supply  of  sugar, 
other  than  maple,  to  offer  visitors  for  the  "dish" of  tea.  This  sugar  was 
always  loaf  sugar  in  9  or  10  pound  cones.  One  cone  would  last  a  thrifty 
family  for  a  year.  These  sugar  cones  were  always  wrapped  in  a  deep  blue- 
purple  paper,  of  such  unusual  beauty,  the  paper  was  carefully  saved  and 
soaked  to  supply  a  dye  for  a  small  amount  of  the  finest  wool,  to  be  used 
for  an  especially  choice  purpose.  The  cutting  of  this  cone  into  lumps  of 
equal  size  was  the  work  of  the  mistress  or  daughters  of  the  house. 

In  1679  New  Hampshire  was  a  royal  Province  and  until  after  the  American 
Revolution.  Heretofore  fishing  and  trading  posts  had  been  established  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  New  Hampshire  became  a  separate  colony  but  Maine 
was  a  part  of  Mass,  until  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Maine  was  given 
its  name  as  early  as  1622  to  distinguish  the  mainland  from  the  islands. 

It  was  called  in  the  Mason  and  Gorges  patent  "The  Mayn  Land  of  New  England". 
Maine  is  known  as  the  pine  state  because  of  the  large  extent  of  pine  forests 
in  the  early  days.  The  majestic  "mast  pine"  was  furnished  for  many  states. 
Maine  was  so  remote  from  the  center  of  white  settlements  of  any  great  size, 
the  people  suffered  from  attacks  by  the  Indians.  Bands  of  them  found  it 
easy  to  creep  up  through  the  long  grass  and  forests  to  surprise  the  whites. 

A  village  group  of  settlers  could  defend  itself  more  easily  against  Indians 
than  men  could  who  lived  in  scattered  farm  houses.  When  King  Philip's 
War  ended  there  were  within  the  boundaries  of  Maine,  only  five  settlements 
left. 
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Early  Sailing  Vessels 


The  ships  which  brought  the  "First  Settlers"  to  America  from  1620  to  1630, 
were  freight  carriers,  with  no  thought  of  service  as  passenger  vessels. 

The  "Mayflower"  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  wine 
trade  to  the  Mediterranean  ports,  and  such  ships  were  usually  well  caulked 
and  dry;  and  it  is  probable  most  of  the  vessels  sailing  with  passengers 
to  America  until  1630  were  selected  from  this  class.  There  were  102 
passengers,  besides  the  crew  in  the  Mayflower. 

It  is  understood  that  adult  passengers  paid  ten  pounds  each  for  their 
voyage;  "sucking  children  not  to  be  reconed;  such  as  under  4  years  of 
age,  3  for  one  (fare);  under  8,  2  for  one;  under  12,  3  for  2".  (Mass. 
Colonial  records). 

The  Pilgrims  as  far  as  possible  furnished  their  own  subsistence.  This  was 
a  problem,  as  the  time  needed  depended  upon  the  winds,  weather,  and  the 
time  of  the  year.  The  Mayflower  took  twelve  weeks  in  late  Fall.  The 
Arbella  made  the  same  journey  in  early  Summer,  in  about  eight  weeks. 

In  the  new  unsettled  country  there  was  no  way  to  obtain  household  goods, 
hence  the  cost  of  shipping  these  items  increased  the  financial  problem. 

For  a  family  of  eight  persons,  with  a  ton  of  freight,  it  would  cost  about 
30  pounds,  or  about  a  thousand  dollars  in  our  present  money. 

Ships  were  not  built  to  accommodate  travelers,  and  those  who  wished  to 
visit  foreign  countries,  had  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  inconveniences  of 
a  feighter.  It  took  real  courage  to  start  across  the  ocean  in  1620.  Up 
until  the  Mayflower"  and  "Speedwell"  sailing,  there  had  been  no  demand 
for  such  facilities.  This  experiment  had  no  precedent.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  discomforts,  most  of  these  early  vessels  carried  cattle, 
which  did  not  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  voyage  even  in  the  calmest 
weather . 

The  general  sickness"  on  the  "Mayflower"  was  scurvy,  caused  by  the  lack  of 
fresh  vegetables  and  improper  diet.  The  crew  as  well  as  the  passengers 
became  ill,  and  for  weeks  after  the  arrival  at  Plymouth  many  of  them  were 
unable  to  leave  the  ship.  Only  one  thing  enabled  them  to  keep  going,  the 
casks  and  hogsheads  of  English  beer.  It  was  impossible  to  preserve  water 
sweet  on  such  a  long  voyage.  The  use  of  ale  or  beer  not  only  allayed 
thirst,  but  it  was  a  mild  antiscorbutic. 

Winthrop 1 s  fleet  of  1630  was  probably  the  same  class  of  vessel  as  the  May¬ 
flower  ,  except  the  "Arbella"  seems  to  have  been  the  first  sailing  craft 
fitted  with  special  cabins  for  accommodations;  and  several  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  traveled  this  way  with  the  Winthrop  fleet. 

The  "Arbella"  carried  forty-two  tons  of  beer  (about  10,000  gal.)  for  her 
voyage,  while  only  fourteen  tons  of  water  were  provided. 

After  1630  the  sailing  vessels  very  gradually  improved,  until  today  the 
ocean  going  liners  are  luxurious  floating  palaces. 
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During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  out  of  the  little  par¬ 
ishes  of  England  came  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  persons.  It  was  im¬ 
migration  which  turned  America  into  a  white  man's  Continent.  The  founders 
of  New  Orleans  were  immigrants  from  France;  and  the  men  who  landed  in  New 
York  were  from  Holland,  etc.  With  these  people  came  a  variety  of  ideas 
and  customs,  to  be  welded  together  into  one  great  American  Civilization, 
later  called  "The  Melting  Pot  of  Nations".  However,  it  was  the  English 
settlers  who  contributed  most,  as  it  was  they  who  made  our  Constitution. 
America  had  products  for  which  there  was  great -demand  in  England,  es¬ 
pecially  lumber,  fish  and  furs.  English  forests  were  practically  gone. 

In  those  days  forests,  supplied  such  needs  as  our  coal  and  oil  fields  did 
for  us,  and  also  filled  their  demands. 

For  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims ,  the  wild  animals  of  the 
forests  supplied  furs;  and  off  the  eastern  coasts  were  some  of  the  best 
fishing  waters  known  to  the  world.  European  countries  disliked  to  buy 
one  another's  goods  if  it  could  be  helped,  lest  the  trade  help  their 
rivals.  As  trade  increased,  the  New  England  settlers  pushed  Westward. 

In  1672  the  first  mail  was  established  between  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  round  trip  was  made  once  a  month.  Postage  was  "fourpence  for  each 
letter  carried  less  than  sixty  miles,  and  twopence  for  each  additional 
one  hundred  miles". 

In  1707  six  hundred  people  in  New  York  died  of  a  pestilent  fever  brought 
from  St.  Thomas,  Canada,  and  two  years  later  the  French  and  Indians  killed, 
at  Deerfield,  Mass,  forty-seven  people  and  carried  one  hundred  and  twelve 
as  captive  into  Canada;  and  in  1708  they  destroyed  Haverhill,  Mass.  The 
death  of  any  one  mentioned  in  the  Genealogical  sections  of  this  book  who 
died  in  1702,  1704  or  1708,  could  have  been  because  of  the  French  and 
Indians . 

In  1747  the  first  cookbook  issued  in  America  was  published  in  Boston  en¬ 
titled  "Directions  how  to  dress  any  common  dish".  Our  famous  Liberty 
Bell"  was  imported  from  England  in  1752  but  did  not  receive  its  present 
name  until  1776.  It  was  not  until  1768  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  was 
begun  in  New  York  by  two  Irishmen  who  came  from  Dublin,  bringing  their 
workmen  with  them.  When  the  American  Revolution  ended,  people  were  able 
to  "travel  in  wagons"  farther  Westward,  and  the  country  began  to  take  on 
new  developments.  Between  the  days  of  hitching  posts  to  parking  meters, 
the  activities  of  James  R.  Barker  might  to  some  extent,  portray  the 
gradual  progress  in  the  pioneer  community  in  which  he  lived. 

Altho  born  in  Canada  (See  page  7 )  he  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  Kingsville, 
Ohio,  a  town  named  for  a  Mr.  King.  This  Mr.  King  offered  to  give  four 
gallons  of  whiskey  if  they  would  "apply"  his  name  to  the  town;  hence  in 
l8l0  Kingsville  became  a  fixed  name.  (The  Kingsville  Township  Sesqui- 
centennial,  1805-1955  p  51 ) 

The  first  circus  and  menagerie  in  town  was  held  in  a  barn,  and  consisted 
of  an  elephant  and  a  monkey.  One  citizen  bought  a  jackass.  Many  young 
people  and  even  some  adults,  had  never  seen  one.  The  animal  was  left  at 
the  cemetery  the  first  night,  and  a  young  man  passing  by  quite  late  heard 
the  jack  sound  off  his  unearthly  bray.  The  youngster  promptly  took  to 
his  heels,  and  told  his  mother  he  thought  "the  angel  Gabriel  was  blowing 
his  horn  out  in  the  graveyard,  and  waking  up  the  dead!" 
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In  those  early  days,  stagecoaches  with  mail  and  passengers  stopped  for 
food  and  rest  at  Kingsville.  When  within  hearing  distance  the  driver 
blew  on  a  cow-horn  so  the  food  would  be  ready  for  the  tables  when  the 
travelers  arrived.  Until  three  and  four  tined  table  forks  came  into  ex¬ 
istence,  people  ate  with  their  knives,  as  did  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  two  tined  forks  were  not  useful  in  carrying  some  foods  to 
the  mouth.  People  poured  tea  and  coffee  into  the  saucers  to  cool,  and 
drank  from  them.  At  some  taverns  when  serving  a  hot  beverage,  the  waiter 
would  say  "your  drink  has  been  saucered  and  blowed".  A  man  with  a  mus¬ 
tache  usually  drank  at  home  from  a  specially  made  "mustache-cup". 

Young  Barker's  father  was  a  wheelwright,  shipbuilder,  and  carpenter.  By 
him,  James  was  taught  that  everything  he  attempted  to  do  should  be  done  well. 
His  father  seemed  to  have  impressed  upon  his  son  that  there  was  always  a 
demand  for  workers  who  were  agreeable,  honest  and  did  good  work.  Kingsville 
was  a  small  place,  and  for  a  youngster  eager  to  learn,  craftsmen  seemed  to 
take  delight  in  explaining  things  to  him.  He  learned  the  blacksmith  trade 
thoroughly,  and  also  the  pump  business.  Wooden  pumps  were  replacing  the 
open  wells  and  this  work  was  in  great  demand.  Young  James  also  served  as 
an  apprentice  in  'Lincoln's'  shoe  shop.  After  he  grew  to  manhood,  he  put 
all  this  knowledge  into  practice.  For  many  years  he  half -soled  all  the 
family  shoes. 

At  one  time  he  worked  in  a  tannery  but  couldn't  stand  the  smell  of  the 
tan  pits.  He  also  worked  in  Julius  Murray's  match  factory.  Young  Barker 
cut  the  splinters  or  sticks,  leaving  them  connected  at  the  base;  he  prepared 
the  paraffin  and  "composition",  and  heated  it  over  a  tin  stove,  then  dipped 
the  heated  match  sticks  into  this  mixture. 

It  was  while  working  here  that  Julius  Murray,  an  ex-sea  captain,  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  go  to  Illinois  for  his  health.  He  had  "consumption".  He  had 
young  Barker,  who  was  l4  years  old  on  December  24,  i860,  make  up  a  large 
quantity  of  matches  to  sell  as  they  traveled. 

They  left  Kingsville  early  in  January,  l86l,  bound  for  Illinois.  Since 
the  coming  of  the  railroads,  hacks  were  being  discarded.  Murray  made  one 
into  a  covered  wagon  and  in  this,  with  four  horses,  they  started  on  the 
journey.  It  was  important  that  they  travel  in  Winter  while  the  roads  were 
frozen  because  the  Spring  thaws  played  havoc  with  the  highways  and  streams 
which  they  would  have  to  ford.  The  condition  of  the  roads  necessitated 
great  strength  and  solidity  in  the  vehicles,  for  the  country  through  which 
they  traveled  was  mostly  new  and  wild.  The  trail  roads  were  rugged  even 
in  summertime. 

There  were  no  road  maps  or  signs  as  we  have  today.  At  cross  roads  there 
were  'finger  boards'  which  were  signs  made  of  wood,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
hand,  with  a  finger  pointing  the  way.  The  lettering  on  the  signs  was  so 
small  a  person  had  to  get  very  close  to  read  the  words.  One  sign  Barker 
read  to  Murray  was  "One  and  a  half  miles  to  Hell  itself".  Murray  remarked 
they'd  try  to  get  there  in  time  for  supper.  For  the  next  mile  and  a  half 
the  road  was  mostly  made  of  logs  cut  10  to  13  feet  long  and  laid  close  to 
each  other  across  the  road,  making  a  "corduroy"  road.  The  logs  had  rotted 
and  broke  with  the  weight  of  the  horses  and  hack.  Sometimes  there  were 
frozen  ruts,  hub  deep. 
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It  was  probably  at  a  lumber  camp  that  Murray  emphasized  the  fact  "we  never 
know  the  timber  of  a  man's  soul  until  something  cuts  into  him  deeply  and 
brings  the  grain  out  strong" .  He  thought  young  Barker  had  the  making  of  a 
mighty  fine  piece  of  timber.  "Veneering  scales  off,  now  and  then,  in 
spots,  and  we  can  see  the  cheap  material  underneath"  he  said.  Throughout 
James  R.  Barker's  93  years,  there  was  no  veneer  to  scale  off.  He  was 
good  timber! 

Because  wagons  and  vehicles  with  narrow  tires  had,  during  wet  weather,  cut 
deep  grooves  in  the  roads,  the  turnpike  company  passed  free  all  wagons 
with  tires  six  inches  or  more  in  width,  since  these  helped  to  roll  down 
the  road,  and  by  law  were  not  required  to  turn  aside  on  the  road  except 
for  wagons  with  like  tires.  Wagons  hauled  freight,  and  the  mail  was 
carried  by  stagecoaches.  From  Ohio  to  Illioins  the  tolls  were  high  and 
numerous;  fifty  cents  for  a  team,  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  riders. 

In  some  parts  of  Ohio  the  toll  gates  were  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  apart. 
Toll  roads  were  similar  to  ferries,  in  that  both  had  to  be  licensed. 

They  charged  the  same.  Sometimes  our  travelers  traded  matches  for  food 
and  lodging.  When  the  matches  had  all  been  sold,  and  the  cash  gone, 

Murray  sold  one  horse  for  $65*00,  which  enabled  them  to  reach  their  des¬ 
tination,  the  home  of  his  nephew,  Dexter  Murray. 

All  teamsters  desired  stable  room  for  their  horses,  but  if  the  tavern 
sheds  were  crowded,  they  carried  sheets  of  oil  cloth  to  spread  over  their 
horses  at  night.  The  men  carried  their  own  blankets  and  a  narrow  rollable 
pad  about  two  feet  wide,  upon  which  they  slept  on  the  barroom  floor  in 
Winter,  around  the  stove  or  fireplace,  with  their  feet  toward  the  heat; 
for  this  privilege  they  paid  10^  per  night.  In  Summer  they  often  slept 
outside.  Within,  the  tavern's  sleeping  rooms  were  usually  double-bedded, 
and  four  strangers  slept  in  each  other's  company.  A  man  sleeping  might 
be  awakened  by  a  landlord  entering  the  room  with  a  candle  to  escort  a 
stranger,  to  calmly  share  his  bed  until  morning;  anyone  who  objected  to  a 
stranger  as  a  bedfellow  was  regarded  as  unreasonably  fastidious. 

In  the  early  days,  beds  were  of  various  sizes  in  length  and  width.  There 
were  no  springs  or  mattresses;  straw  ticks,  and  ticks  filled  with  corn 
husks  served  as  a  mattress,  and  in  Winter,  they  were  topped  with  a  feather 
tick  (bed),  soothing  the  tired  (weary)  traveler  into  restful  sleep. 

Various  hostelries  were  well  established,  others  were  miserable  makeshifts. 

As  travelers  neared  a  tavern,  they  could  often  hear  men  swearing  in  pioneer 
dialect;  or  cheery  voices  as  they  unhitched  their  horses  which  rested  in 
deep  content  as  they  munched  the  grain  given  them.  Sometimes  tempting 
odors  of  cooking  food  greeted  them.  Wherever  they  stopped  they  found 
strangers  kind,  generous  and  hospitable.  In  those  early  days,  the  sight 
of  a  wagon  was  hailed  with  much  joy,  and  the  travelers  after  passing 
through  miles  and  miles  of  forests  which  had  been  untouched,  were  equally 
glad,  for  sometimes  the  intense  silence  was  like  a  great  empty  building. 
When  some  wild  beast  howled  it  was  frightening. 

Before  crossing  by  ferry  into  Illinois,  they  spent  the  night  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wabash  River,  at  a  tavern  with  a  fellow  who  raised  mules.  The 
tavern  and  the  whole  place  smelled  of  mules.  At  breakfast  the  landlord 
took  a  platter  of  thick  pancakes  in  his  unwashed  hands  and  tossed  one  on 
each  plate  with  a  bang.  Meals  cost  eighteen  and  two-thirds  cents  each. 
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It  was  here  that  Barker  contracted  the  itch,  for  which  he  took  sulphur; 
then  this  malady  was  followed  by  a  siege  of  shingles. 

Bridges  were  practically  unknown  at  this  time  and  only  wagon  tracks  guided 
them  to  the  river  fords  and  best  crossing  places.  Large  streams  had  to  be 
crossed  on  ferries.  Ferrymen  were  allowed  to  charge  double  fare  during 
high  water,  but  at  this  time  the  Wabash  was  low. 

In  Illinois  here  and  there  the  land  lay  before  them  in  level  stretches, 
carpeted  with  luxuriant  grass,  now  Winter  weathered.  In  other  places  they 
would  reach  the  top  of  a  ridge  to  gaze  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  threshold 
of  the  world.  The  prairie  lay  around  them  in  self -revealing  open-ness. 

In  some  places  grass  had  grown  to  be  six  or  even  twelve  feet  high;  it  was 
fuel  for  prairie  fires  I 

As  they  neared  central  Illinois,  they  ran  into  Spring  thaws.  At  Blooming¬ 
ton  the  mud  was  so  stiff  (heavy)  it  was  almost  impassable.  Several  drivers 
had  their  two-wheel  drays  sunk  hub  deep  in  the  mud  and  their  horses  were 
unable  to  pull  them  out.  They  were  obliged  to  unhitch  and  leave  the  carts, 
which  were  heavy  springless  vehicles  with  a  strong  box  for  carrying  rough 
materials . 

They  stayed  all  night  in  Urbana,  Illinois  and  the  next  day  they  met  many 
travelers  on  horseback.  Upon  inquiry,  learned  5 >000  people  had  attended 
a  public  hanging  in  Pekin  the  day  before  of  a  man  who  had  murdered  a 
woman.  Stagecoaches,  drawn  by  four  lively  horses,  made  daily  trips  each 
way  between  Peoria  and  Bloomington,  and  Peoria  and  Springfield,  and 
stopped  at  Tremont  at  the  Northside  Hotel  to  change  horses.  The  coaches 
carried  mail,  express  packages,  and  passengers.  When  horses  were  changed 
at  certain  stops,  it  took  four  minutes  to  unhitch  and  hitch  and  with  the 
flash  of  a  whip  the  coach  speedily  rolled  away.  During  the  Spring  thaw 
season,  drivers  who  got  away  first  had  the  best  chance  not  to  plunge  into 
mud-holes . 

On  March  3rd,  l86l,  they  reached  their  destination,  the  home  of  Dexter 
Murray,  in  Malone  Township,  bordering  on  Tazwell  and  Mason  counties.  They 
were  welcomed  to  the  one  room  house,  built  by  Dexter  from  clapboards. 

In  it  lived  Dexter,  his  wife,  two  children,  and  Mrs.  Murray's  father. 

Her  father  was  called  "Bung-eyed"  Stevens  because  he  was  blind  in  one  eye. 
He  told  young  Barker  the  most  hair-raising  stories,  and  said  he  "wanted 
to  be  buried  in  a  hemlock  coffin  so  he  could  go  to  Hell  a-snappin".  The 
land  here  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  would  sometimes  be  covered 
with  water  from  an  inch  to  two  feet.  This  prairie  land  sold  for  from  fifty 
to  eighty  cents  an  acre.  Other  land  could  be  bought  as  cheap  as  twenty- 
five  cents  an  acre. 

Julius  Murray  insisted  James  attend  school,  which  at  that  time  was  called 
"Sandburr  School",  very  primitive  compared  with  the  school  at  Kingsville, 
Ohio.  That  Spring,  Mr.  Murray  died  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  which 
was  near  the  land  Barker  later  owned.  This  cemetery  was  about  eight  miles 
from  Dexter's  place. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  April  15,  l86l,  public  excitement  was  at 
a  fever  heat.  Men  were  enlisting  and  being  drafted.  Dexter  told  James 
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if  he  wanted  to  help  him  farm,  he'd  pay  him  $8.00  a  month  with  "board  and 
keep".  This  was  a  man's  wage  in  those  days.  He  wanted  to  make  enough 
money  to  return  to  Ohio.  He  was  ambitious,  dependable  and  honest,  and 
whatever  he  did  he  did  well.  He  was  congenial  and  well  liked,  and  he 
wanted  to  prove  he  was  "good  timber".  That  Fall,  Dexter  sold  one  of  his 
uncle's  horses  and  paid  James. 

Peoria,  about  thirty  miles  away,  was  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Here 
he  bought  a  ticket  for  Chicago.  In  the  early  days,  each  road  had  its 
distinct  ownership  and  management,  each  had  its  own  rolling  stock  and 
locomotive,  and  some  had  turntables.  There  were  four  separate  railroads 
between  Buffalo,  N.Y.  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Each  had  a  different  gauge 
track.  Since  track-gauges  were  different  it  was  impossible  to  transfer 
freight  in  carloads  from  one  road  to  the  other,  and  passengers  were  often 
compelled  to  ride  across  town  in  buses  or  walk  a  mile  or  more  to  the  other 
station.  This  continued  until  around  1869*  Some  towns  refused  to  have  a 
railroad  inside  the  city  limits.  This  was  fine  for  teamsters  and  taverns, 
and  having  a  common  interest,  worked  together,  and  if  connections  could  be 
made  to  fail,  passengers  would  stay  all  night  in  a  tavern  (or  hotel). 
Freight,  passengers  and  baggage  would  be  transferred  across  rivers  by 
steamboats  and  by  ferries  on  small  streams,  to  connect  railroads.  Tickets 
had  to  be  bought  over  every  separate  road. 

Young  Barker  was  quite  familiar  with  locomotives ,  as  many  times  he  had 
ridden  with  an  engineer,  in  the  engine,  in  Kingsville,  to  a  wooded  area 
and  helped  gather  wood  for  fuel  for  the  next  train  run.  All  of  the  early 
locomotives  were  the  old  wood-burning  type  with  balloon  smokestacks,  and 
when  stops  were  made  for  fuel,  the  conductor,  brakeman,  engineer,  and 
fireman  all  helped  load  the  tender  with  chunks  of  wood,  which  in  Winter 
were  often  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  It  sometimes  happened  when  an 
engine  ran  out  of  fuel  and  steam,  the  trainmen  would  help  themselves  to 
a  handy  rail  fence.  When  running  low  on  water,  they'd  stop  beside  a 
stream  and  fill  buckets  with  water  for  the  engine.  When  steam  whistles 
first  came  into  existence,  it  was  used  so  frequently  as  a  warning  signal, 
the  engine  ran  out  of  steam,  wheezed  and  stopped.  The  whistle  code, 

"cow-  catcher",  the  bell,  and  large  headlights  came  into  use  about  1870. 

In  l86l  it  took  approximately  seven  hours  to  make  the  l60  mile  trip  from 
Peoria  to  Chicago.  Seventy-six  years  later,  James  R.  Barker  rode  over 
this  same  line  in  a  very  luxurious  Pullman  in  two  hours  and  thirty-five 
minutes,  and  the  fare  was  about  the  same,  $4.35*  0n  his  first  trip  he  rode 
for  half -fare,  on  all  the  different  roads.  In  warm  weather,  in  order 
to  increase  or  retain  business,  the  trains  had  "excursion  rates".  The 
waterways  could  not  operate  in  Winter,  and  often  stagecoaches  became 
stranded.  Although  it  cost  more  to  operate  steam  trains  in  Winter,  they 
made  up  for  it  with  their  special  Summer  rates.  Until  the  coming  of  rail¬ 
roads,  the  rivers  were  the  main  street  of  commerce,  and  stagecoaches  were 
used  for  inland  travel. 

Chicago,  before  a  depot  was  built,  a  clock  in  "Sherwood  and  Whatleys" 
store,  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets,  was  adopted  as  standard 
time.  Trains  started  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  clock.  Timetables  were 
printed  but  not  followed.  Local  stops  had  not  been  worked  out  in  terms  of 
time.  Loading  and  unloading  threw  schedules  completely  out  of  joint. 
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Later,  a  small,  one-story  passenger  station  was  built  of  lumber  at  Kinzie 
and  Canal  Street,  which  later  was  made  two  stories  high,  and  had  a  tall 
tower,  so  incoming  trains  could  be  seen  at  a  distance  several  miles  away. 

,  The*1  the  passengers  below  could  be  given  advance  notice  of  an  approaching 
train.  It  was  at  this  depot  Barker  changed  cars.  Chicago,  until  the 
coming  of  railroads,  was  a  remote  frontier  trading  post,  then  grew  rapidly. 

From  Peoria  to  Kingsville  young  Barker  became  acquainted  with  the  train¬ 
men.  He  knew  so  much  about  engines  and  blacksmithing  he  could  talk  the 
language  of  the  train-men,  which  probably  delighted  them,  for  so  young  a 
boy.  The  brakemen  were  usually  farm  boys  who  went  through  the  cars  with 
a  torch  to  light  the  lanterns.  Trains  did  not  have  electric  lights  until 
1882.  Engineers  often  had  been  engineers  on  a  lake  or  river  boat,  but  the 
first  requirement  was  to  be  a  blacksmith.  The  fireman  was  an  apprentice 
engineer. 

In  those  early  days  the  engineer  collected  the  fares  as  there  were  no 
station  agents,  and  the  firemen  handled  the  baggage.  On  some  roads  the 
engineer  and  conductor  was  one  person.  He  was  provided  with  a  strong  tin 
box  to  collect  the  cash  fares,  and  used  heavy  cardboard  tickets  from 
point  to  point".  These  could  be  used  over  and  over  again.  At  first  there 
were  no  depots  or  warehouses  for  freight,  and  no  double  tracks.  If  a  line 
did  not  have  a  turntable,  the  train,  after  reaching  the  end  of  the  line, 
had  to  back  back  to  the  starting  point. 

When  Barker  reached  Kingsville  he  gave  his  father  $18.00,  all  that  was  left 
of  his  wages,  and  it  was  a  proud  moment  in  his  life.  In  Kingsville  that 
Winter  he  attended  school.  There  was  an  Academy  there  which  also  served 
as  a  theatre,  and  the  doorkeeper  often  let  him  slip  by  without  paying. 

When  Springtime  came,  he  longed  to  hear  the  call  of  the  Illinois  prairie 
chickens  and  he  decided  to  return  to  the  Dexter  Murrays.  He  had  no  money. 
His  father  gave  him  a  dollar  and  said  it  was  all  he  could  spare.  With 
this  dollar  he  made  his  way  back  to  Pekin,  Illinois  and  had  fifty  cents 
left  when  he  reached  Dexter  Murrays. 

Trainmen,  who  remembered  him,  all  along  the  way  let  him  ride  free.  The 
conductors  would  have  him  ride  on  the  back  seat,  so  people  could  not  see 
that  he  did  not  have  a  ticket;  they  also  shared  their  lunches  with  him. 

At  one  stop  was  an  eating  house.  He  ate  with  the  trainmen.  He  gave  the 
woman  who  ran  the  place  his  dollar.  She  took  it  and  gave  him  back  two 
one-half  dollars.  She  would  not  take  anything  for  the  meal  but  said  she 
was  glad  to  have  a  silver  dollar.  Each  trainman  would  pass  him  on  to  the 
next  but  one  new  man  did  not  know  him,  and  would  not  let  him  ride  in  a 
coach,  so  he  rode  in  the  engine  with  the  engineer.  When  he  reached  Peoria 
he  took  a  steamboat  to  Pekin.  He  was  glad  to  travel  down  the  river,  for 
the  fare  would  have  been  thrue  times  as  much  going  up-stream.  Steamers 
had  to  tie  up  at  night. 

At  Pekin  he  stayed  over  night  at  the  Berkinbush  Hotel.  His  room  and  break¬ 
fast  cost  25  cents.  The  streets  of  Peoria  and  Pekin  were  more  like  country 
roads  -  it  was  not  until  1885  that  vitrified  brick  was  tried.  The  first 
asphalt  paving  was  in  1891.  The  first  sidewalks  were  made  of  planks  but 
later  gave  way  to  the  brick  walks. 

He  worked  for  Dexter  Murray  until  the  corn  had  been  "laid  by",  around 
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July  4th.  There  were  only  two  barns  in  the  country,  one  large,  the  other 
small.  His  ambition  was  to  work  for  the  owners  of  the  large  barn.  Barker 
did.  not  know  the  fellow.  John  Whitgf ord, Sr . ,  neither  did  he  know  Whiteford 
had  two  sons  older  than  he,  one  younger,  and  also  a  teenage  daughter. 
Whiteford  tried  him  out,  then  hired  him  at  $6.00  a  month  and  "keep". 

While  here  Barker  trained  one  of  the  team  of  horses, called  "The  Little 
One",  to  lift  its  foot  to  'shake  hands'.  The  name  of  the  other  horse  was 
Major.  Julius  Murray  had  been  a  skillful  trader,  and  horse  dealer,  and 
Barker  had  absorbed  a  lot  of  "horse  knowledge"  from  him;  he  tried  some  out 
on  "The  Little  One" . 

The  Civil  War  needed  more  men;  it  began  to  look  as  if  there  would  not  be 
enough.  Spring  Lake  citizens  fixed  a  purse  which  paid  $500  in  advance  to 
anyone  who  would  take  the  place  of  one  of  their  names.  To  Barker  this  was 
a  lot  of  money.  He  was  keen  for  new  adventure,  and,  not  realizing  the 
danger,  he  went  to  Pekin,  August  1,  1864  to  enlist,  altho  he  was  under 
age  -  18.  He  was  offered  $1000  by  one  man  to  be  paid  upon  his  return  if 
he'd  take  his  place.  He  refused  as  he  thought  this  fellow  might  see  that 
he  never  returned. 

Since  Barker  loved  horses,  he  asked  to  join  the  Cavalry,  and  was  told  that 
only  experienced  horsemen  were  accepted.  He  was  accepted.  He  served  in 
the  11th  Illinois  Cavalry,  Company  C,  under  Robert  Ingersoll,  of  Peoria, 
Ill.  (in  all  Barker's  life  on  the  farm  he  would  never  keep  a  horse  unless 
it  was  full  of  vigor  and  pep. )  The  night  before  he  left  for  the  army,  a 
friend  of  the  Whiteford  boys  stayed  all  night.  He  challenged  Barker  to 
fight,  but  Barker  refused.  The  fellow  was  larger  and  insisted  he  could 
whip  Barker  who  had  never  been  a  fighter.  Strength  may  wear  the  garb  of 
weakness  and  still  be  strong,  and  a  weakling  may  carry  the  weapons  of 
strength.  Finally  Barker  said  "The  government  is  going  to  pay  me  $13  a 
month  to  kill  men,  and  I  might  as  well  begin  on  you".  The  bully  took  a 
beating,  and  when  asked  if  he  wanted  more,  said  "no  more".  Throughout 
his  life  Barker  was  never  quarrelsome  but  mild  mannered. 

The  next  morning  as  dawn  broadened  into  day,  with  the  prairie  chickens 
chanting  their  morning  calls,  Barker  walked  thru  blue  joint-grass  heavy 
with  dew,  eight  miles  to  Coon's  Grove.  He  arrived  at  the  Gregory  home  in 
time  for  breakfast.  Jim  McClune  was  there,  too.  Barker  and  McClune  had 
identical  boots,  hand  made  in  Manito,  Ill.  After  breakfast,  Mr.  Gregory 
took  his  son  Ben  and  the  other  two  boys  in  a  lumber  wagon  to  a  station 
where  a  train  took  them  to  Springfield.  (See  pages  81,82)  They  were 
shipped  South  and  Barker  served  with  Gen.  Osborne  in  the  raid  against  the 
Mississippi  Railroad.  He  had  a  number  of  close  calls,  and  performed  dar¬ 
ing  missions.  Many  brave  and  gallant  deeds  occurred  on  outpost  duty,  but 
were  never  lauded  to  the  world  as  heroic . 

He  said  the  best  food  they  had  was  what  they  foraged.  When  they  had  been 
without  food  several  days,  raw  meat  was  eaten  by  some  with  relish.  After 
one  of  these  hunger  periods,  Col.  Funk,  of  Washington,  Ill.,  hailed  a  boat 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  past  midnight  and  the  officer  on  the 
boat,  after  a  request  for  food,  gave  a  supply  of  crackers  "in  the  name  of 
the  U.S.  Army".  These  hungry  soldiers  feasted  and  feasted  before  going  to 
sleep.  Then  next  morning  they  started  to  eat  more  crackers  and  found  them 
to  be  full  of  large  grub  worms;  they  had  tasted  good  the  night  before! 
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While  in  camp  one  day  he  heard  a  horse  whinnying  repeatedly.  He  turned, 
and  there  stood  a  team  which  looked  like  Major  and  "The  Little  One'*.  Ap¬ 
proaching  the  latter,  he  offered  his  hand  and  the  horse  raised  her  foot 
in  response.  (After  the  war  he  learned  Whiteford  had  sold  the  team  to 
the  army ) . 

It  has  often  been  said  the  Civil  War  songs  inspired  fresh  courage  and  hope 
in  the  Union  soldiers.  One  Confederate  general,  after  the  surrender  of 
Lee,  hearing  these  songs,  admitted  that  if  the  South  had  had  these  songs, 
they  would  have  "licked  the  Union  out  of  their  boots".  The  most  beloved 
songs  were  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom",  "Union  Forever",  "Just  Before  the 
Battle,  Mother",  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  are  Marching",  and  "Marching 
through  Georgia".  "Tenting  Tonight  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground"  was  always  a 
favorite  with  Barker.  Barker  was  usually  very  modest,  but  he  made  one 
boast  to  his  outfit  and  it  was  that  he  was  going  to  capture  Forrest. 

(Lt.  Gen.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest).  One  day,  while  out  scouting  on  his 
horse  in  a  heavily  wooded  area,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  five 
mounted  "Johnnies"  -  three  soldiers,  a  Confederate  officer  and  his 
orderly.  The  orderly  had  the  longest  and  most  peculiar  face  Barker  had 
ever  seen;  one  he  never  forgot.  As  they  drew  near,  they  made  no  attempt 
to  molest  him.  As  the  orderly  passed.  Barker  noticed  he  was  wearing  a 
pair  of  boots  exactly  like  his  own.  He  knew  they  must  be  those  of  Jim 
McClune.  When  he  returned  to  camp  and  told  of  this  encounter  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  men  were  General  Forrest  •  and  his  staff  going  in  to 
surrender  to  the  Union  forces.  Barker  said  if  he  had  known  who  they  were, 
he  would  have  ridden  along  with  them.  (This  was  May  9,  1865). 

On  June  9,  1865  Barker  was  mustered  out.  He  arrived  at  Springfield  and 
was  told  that  one  of  his  company  had  just  returned  from  a  Confederate 
prison  in  a  bad  condition.  He  went  to  visit  him;  it  was  Jim  McClune. 

He  explained  that  in  his  first  encounter  with  the  enemy  he  was  wounded 
in  the  skirmish  against  Forrest  and  a  Rebel  came  along  as  took  his  boots. 

Seventy-three  years  later  Barker  attended  the  Gettysburg  Reunion  (1938). 

He  wanted  a  shave,  but  since  the  Union  barbers  were  busy  he  walked  a  long 
distance  to  the  Confederate  area  and  was  shaved  there.  Not  wearing  a 
uniform,  he  decided  at  noon  to  eat  dinner  with  the  Confederates, as  he  was 
a  long  way  from  his  own  outfit.  Across  from  him  were  several  men  to  whom 
he  paid  no  attention.  Then  one  asked  another  where  he  was  when  Forrest 
surrendered.  The  reply  was,  he  was  Forrest's  orderly.  Barker  glanced  up 
and  there  sat  the  long  faced  man  he  had  seen  so  many  years  ago. 

After  the  war,  when  Barker  arrived  at  the  Whiteford  home,  he  found  Mr. 
Whiteford  had  remarried  (his  first  wife  had  died),  and  the  new  wife  had  a 
beautiful  young  daughter  named  May,  about  his  age.  They  were  from  Ohio. 
Whiteford' s  four  children,  with  May  and  Barker,  made  a  very  jolly  house¬ 
hold.  Sometime  later  May  had  her  picture  taken  and  sent  some  away.  Barker 
told  her  he'd  like  to  have  one.  She  said  she  was  sorry,  they  were  all 
gone,  but  if  he  wished,  he  could  have  the  original.  They  had  lived  under 
the  same  roof,  loving  each  other  but  not  showing  it. 

Her  offer  was  accepted  and  they  were  married  December  28,  1866.  They  drove 
about  five  miles  in  the  bitter  cold  over  rough  frozen  roads,  in  a  lumber 
wagon,  to  the  home  of  James  M.  Berry,  a  Baptist  minister.  He  was  in  the 
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field  husking  corn.  Barker  went  to  the  field,  and  was  accompanied  back 
by  the  preacher.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  Rev.  Berry  asked  them  to 
tell  everyone  they  might  see  that  he  would  preach  at  the  Rogers  School- 
house  the  following  Sunday  afternoon  at  2:00  o'clock. 

The  newlyweds  began  a  home  together  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Whitefords. 
They  galloped  horseback  over  the  prairie  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  1868. 

On  Easter  Sunday  May  died.  Doctors  said  "the  bowels  had  telescoped  and 
mortification  set  in".  Barker  sent  to  Pekin  for  the  finest  coffin  to  be 
had.  It  was  of  solid  walnut  and  cost  $20.00.  He  had  a  special  plate  made 
with  her  name  engraved  upon  it  and  tacked  to  the  coffin.  This  plate  cost 
$4.00.  She  was  buried  in  the  Langston  "graveyard".  There  was  no  hearse. 
The  casket  was  taken  in  a  lumber  wagon  and  mourners  and  friends  followed 
on  horseback  or  in  wagons.  No  bell  tolled  as  there  was  no  church  or  bell. 
Services  were  conducted  by  the  family  doctor. 

In  those  early  days,  a  Physician  mounted  his  horse  with  a  saddle  bag 
which  contained  a  pound  of  salts,  a  bottle  of  castor  oil,  a  bottle  of 
calomel  and  jalop,  a  bottle  of  tartar  emetic,  a  lancet,  and  a  fly  blister. 
This  was  often  his  entire  stock.  In  other  words,  he  had  laxatives,  a 
drug  to  deaden  the  nerves,  something  to  induce  vomiting,  a  knife  to  open 
boils  and  a  powder  made  from  dried  beetles  with  supposedly  medicinal 
powers.  The  author  who  furnished  the  above  information  wrote  "if  the 
doctor  failed,  Lord  help  the  patient." 

Again  Barker  was  taken  into  the  Whiteford  household,  and  did  not  remarry 
until  seven  years  later. (See  pages  85-87).  He  and  Rawl  Whiteford,  son  of 
John,  Sr.,  owned  and  operated  a  steam  power  corn  shelter  and  a  threshing 
machine.  Prior  to  this,  corn  was  shelled  in  a  treadmill,  with  a  team  of 
horses  or  oxen  hitched  to  a  long  pole  and  driven  around  in  a  circle. 
Threshing  also  was  done  by  horse  power.  Mr.  Langston  (father  of  Joe  who 
married  Helen  Whiteford,  daughter  of  John,  Sr. )  had  his  arm  cut  off  in 
one  of  these  corn  shelters.  Someone  rushed  on  horseback  18  miles  to  Pekin 
for  a  doctor.  Before  the  doctor  arrived,  Langston  had  bled  to  death. 

For  years  there  had  been  no  public  cemetery  in  this  community  until  the 
Langstons  donated  land  for  one.  Mr.  Langston  was  the  first  person  to  be 
buried  there.  Several  years  later  a  church  was  built  nearby,  known  as  the 
Egypt  Union  Church;  this  cemetery  later  has  been  known  also  as  the  Egypt 
Union  Cemetery. 

In  1875  when  the  swamps  were  drained,  many  of  the  open  wells  went  dry.  It 
was  then  that  Barker,  who  now  owned  farm  land  and  had  a  wife  to  look  after 
things  at  home,  began  to  turn  over  the  farm  work  to  hired  men,  while  he 
put  down  pumps.  He  had  learned  this  business  in  Kingsville,  Ohio.  He 
had  his  own  workshop  and  also  a  blacksmith  shop  where  he  lived.  Bridges 
had  to  be  built  over  the  drainage  ditches  and  he  constructed  many  of  them. 
He  bought  his  lumber  from  Chicago  by  the  carload,  hence  his  bid  was  usually 
the  lowest.  He  drove  the  piling  for  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Mackinaw 
River.  His  work  took  him  as  far  as  forty  miles  from  home.  He  guaranteed 
his  work.  (The  St.  Louis  Railroad  bridge  was  built  in  1874). 

He  made  tanks,  wagons,  sleigh  runners,  etc.  There  were  no  pre-fabricated 
materials.  He  did  all  the  work  himself  and  even  made  his  own  bolts.  A 
piano  dealer  in  Pekin  wanted  a  wagon  suitable  for  delivering  the  pianos. 
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Barker  made  such  a  wagon  and  did  other  work  for  him,  and  in  return,  re¬ 
ceived  a  solid  rosewood  Chickering  Piano,  beautifully  carved.  (His  wife, 
years  later,  when  upright  pianos  became  fashionable,  sold  it  for  $25-00, 
bought  an  upright  instrument,  and  never  collected  the  $25-00!) 

He  invested  his  earnings  in  more  land  and  had  to  buy  farm  implements .  The 
farms  yielded  about  10,000  bushels  of  grain  each  year  and  this  had  to  be 
handled.  In  order  to  get  his  supplies  at  cost,  in  1892  he  bought  a  building 
in  the  East  part  of  Green  Valley,  Ill.  and  went  into  the  hardware  and  im¬ 
plement  business.  At  the  rear  was  a  lean-to  in  which  was  stored  a  black, 
oblong  hearse  with  four  glass  sides.  The  inside  was  hung  with  drapes  and 
tassels . .  Upon  the  driver's  seat  his  daughters,  Carrie  and  Pearl,  took 
many  an  imaginary  ride.  About  1893  he  installed  wagon  scales  in  front  of 
this  store  and  began  to  buy  grain.  This  was  scooped  into  shipping  cars  by 
hand,  and  he  did  a  large  amount  of  business.  Sometimes  he  bought  grain  to 
be  delivered  at  Manito,  and  scoop  shovels  were  again  used.  His  business 
increased  rapidly. 

In  1896  he  built  a  grain  elevator  north  of  the  Illinois  Central  depot, 
where  he  owned  a  block  of  land.  He  used  mostly  native  lumber.  He  owned 
a  seat  on  the  Peoria  Board  of  Trade  for  a  time,  and  did  a  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness,  buying  grain  from  various  Farmers'  Elevators.  He  was  truly  a  pioneer 
independent  grain  dealer  in  Central  Illinois. 

On  July  20,  1903,  the  farmers  in  and  around  Green  Valley  organized  a  Far¬ 
mers  Elevator  Company.  The  Board  of  Directors  then  rented  the  Barker 
elevator  for  $280  for  one  year,  with  the  privilege  of  extending  the  time 
to  five  years;  also  the  privilege  of  purchasing  it  for  $4070.  They  named 
the  company  "Barker  Elevator  Company. "  He  was  one  of  the  stockholders  and 
directors.  When  the  lease  expired,  Barker  operated  this  elevator  until  he 
was  88  years  old,  with  the  exception  of  from  1908  to  1918,  when  he  again 
leased  it,  while  he  was  in  the  grain  business  in  another  state.  The  far¬ 
mers  organization  purchased  another  elevator,  known  a  the  "Farmers 1 
Grain  and  Coal  Co." 

In  1897  Mrs.  Barker  met  with  an  accident.  The  Manito  (ill.)  Tribune  on 
August  6,  1897*  published;  Mrs.  James  Barker,  who  lives  six  miles  East 
of  here,  started  to  Pekin  Saturday  and,  as  she  was  driving  onto  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Wagenseller  bridge  at  the  Mackinaw  (river), the  horse  shied 
and  pitched  heading  over  the  side,  pulling  the  buggy  after  it.  Mrs. 

Barker  was  thrown  under  the  buggy,  was  badly  bruised  all  over  and  had  one 
leg  broken  just  above  the  knee.  The  horse's  legs  were  broken  and  it  had 
to  be  shot,  and  the  buggy  was  reduced  to  kindling  wood.  Mike  Warner  saw 
the  accident  and  with  the  assistance  of  several  other  men  who  happened 
along,  she  was  taken  home.  She  is  now  getting  along  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  she  was  not  killed." 

Mrs.  Barker  fell  22  feet  and  missed  the  water  by  18  inches.  The  bone  of 
the  broken  leg  protruded  through  the  flesh,  and  the  three  and  a  half  mile 
ride  home  in  a  spring -wagon  over  rough  roads  was  agonizing  with  every  jar. 

The  doctor  in  Green  Valley  was  out  on  a  case  and  could  not  be  located. 
Finally,  in  Manito,  more  than  six  miles  away,  a  doctor  was  located.  She 
was  without  medical  aid  until  he  arrived.  Mrs.  Barker  fell  near  the 
Baptismal  area  in  the  river  which  was  often  used  by  surrounding  religious 
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groups  for  "Baptisings"  on  Sunday  afternoon  during  the  warm  weather.  At 
the  opening  of  school  in  September,  the  School  Board  permitted  Junie  Barker, 
five  years  old,  to  attend.  Everyone  wanted  to  help  Mrs.  Barker. 

Another  Manito  Tribune  item  called  attention  to  "School  Exercises"  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  (country  school  on  Barker's  land)  for  June  3,  1898,  to  begin  at 
one  o'clock.  "Dinner  to  be  served  at  the  schoolhouse.  Ice  cream  will  be 
served  and  plenty  of  lemonade  will  be  had."  The  program  included  k-6 
numbers  besides  "encouraging  words"  by  Rev.  Carter  and  several  others 
greatly  interested  in  educational  matters  in  "Our  Country".  This  article 
stated  the  Scholar's  motto  to  be,  "Seest  Thou  a  Man  Diligent  in  His  Busi¬ 
ness?  He  shall  Stand  High  Before  Kings.  Prov.  22:27."  The  teacher  was 
Harry  Tobias.  "A  Pekin  artist  photographed  the  happy  group".  The  program 
was  given  in  full  by  the  paper. 

Barker  tried  to  teach  his  children  the  value  of  a  dollar.  When  a  calf  was 
born,  it  was  taken  from  its  mother  and  hand  fed.  Whichever  child  wanted 
it  could  have  it  provided  they  would  feed  it,  by  having  the  calf  suckle  a 
finger  held  in  a  bucket  of  milk  until  it  learned  to  drink.  When  the  calf 
was  weaned  he  would  buy  it,  and  the  child  had  money  to  spend  on  something 
needed.  One  Fall  his  three  daughters  declared  they  needed  new  Winter 
coats.  He  said  they  could  have  them  if  they  earned  the  money  to  buy  them. 

He  told  them  they  could  take  a  team  and  wagon  to  the  corn  field  and  he 
would  pay  them  full  price  for  every  bushel  they  gathered.  The  girls  were 
game;  they  got  their  coats;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  they  'earned'  enough 
money  to  buy  them. 

James  R.  Barker  was  truly  among  the  'first'  in  pioneering  in  his  locality. 
His  home  was  on  a  road  which  ran  into  the  main  road  between  Manito  and 
Green  Valley.  There  was  a  low  spot  between  his  place  and  this  highway, 
and  after  a  heavy  rain  he  could  not  haul  a  load  of  grain  over  this  water- 
soaked  spot,  and  children  could  not  get  across  to  go  to  school.  One  day 
he  cut  ditches  on  both  sides  of  the  road  and  graded  up  the  center.  From 
that  time  on  he  could  get  through  regardless  of  the  weather.  When  the 
County  Road  Commissioner  heard  of  this  he  was  enraged,  and  called  on  Barker. 
It  is  best  not  to  repeat  what  he  said;  however,  it  was  not  long  before 
neighbors  wanted  their  roads  fixed  like  Barker's.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
grading  roads  in  this  area. 

Barker  rotated  crops  years  before  Henry  Wallace  was  born.  He  plowed  under 
the  corn  stalks,  while  neighbors  burned  theirs;  he  plowed  deep,  the  neigh¬ 
bors  shallow;  he  had  good  crops,  his  neighbors  fair.  He  had  one  of  the 
first  pumps,  the  first  windmill,  and  made  the  first  riding  plow  seen  in 
the  community,  for  a  neighbor  who  had  lost  a  leg.  He  built  the  first 
bridges,  owned  the  first  carriage  in  the  county,  and  was  one  of  three  to 
have  the  first  automobiles  in  the  county. 

When  he  heard  automobiles  were  on  the  market,  he  had  a  sudden  desire  to 
own  one.  He  took  a  train  to  Chicago,  wearing  his  work  clothes,  and  on 
arriving  went  to  the  auto  sales  room.  No  one  waited  on  him  or  seemed  to 
know  he  was  around.  Finally  he  approached  a  clerk  and  asked  if  the  cars 
were  for  sale.  The  salesman  replied  "do  you  have  the  money  to  buy  a  car?" 
Barker  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  bills  so  large  the  fellow  couldn't 
do  enough  for  him.  He  bought  a  car,  paid  cash,  and  drove  it  home.  It  had 
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a  dashboard,  without  a  windshield  or  top.  There  were  coal  oil  lamps.  The 
entrance  to  the  car  was  at  the  back,  between  two  separate  seats.  The  front 
seats  were  the  same.  The  motor  was  started  by  a  crank  on  the  center  right 
side  of  the  car.  The  crank  threads  wore  off  quickly.  It  was  a  "Thomas" 
car. 

When  Barker  bought  the  building  for  his  hardware  and  implement  store,  he 
paid  $1000  for  it.  Later  when  he  wanted  to  devote  full  time  to  his  ele¬ 
vator  business,  he  traded  this  building  for  150  acres  of  land  in  Rock 
Island  County,  Ill.  This  land  was  traded  for  three  houses  in  Peoria;  he 
turned  the  houses  for  1000  acres  of  land  in  Missouri.  This  land  was  traded 
for  a  bookstore  (in  Pekin  or  Peoria),  which  he  kept  for  a  short  time  and 
then  sold  for  $3500.00  cash.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  person  who  grasped 
the  opportunity  of  a  life-time  during  the  life-time  of  the  opportunity. 
Throughout  his  long  life  he  never  forgot  the  kindness  toward  him  in  his 
early  years,  and  in  turn,  helped  many  an  unfortunate  person. 

In  1891  he  built  a  new  ten-room  house,  which  had  six  bedrooms.  He  was 
his  own  contractor  and  supervised  the  workmen,  He  called  this  house  his 
"32"  house,  because  he  used  32  kegs  of  nails,  the  house  had  32  windows, 

32  doors,  and  32,000  ft.  of  lumber  were  used.  He  bought  the  lumber  at  cost 
(wholesale)  in  Chicago,  delivered  at  Manito,  for  $8.00  a  thousand,  because 
he  bought  so  much.  The  lumber  at  a  local  dealers  would  have  cost  $18.00 
a  thousand.  The  studding  of  the  walls  and  partitions  were  not  2  x  4s,  l6 
inch  spaced,  but  were  solid  2  x  4s  spiked  together  horizontally  to  make 
a  solid  wall.  This  was  for  fire  protection  as  well  as  strength. 

The  furnishings  were  solid  oak,  and  solid  walnut  (nothirg  veneered) .  The 
sitting  room  and  parlor  had  solid  walnut  chairs,  upholstered  in  plush, 
and  cost  $12-50  to  $25-00  each.  The  floors  and  wall-to-wall  Brussels  car¬ 
pets,  the  only  ones  in  the  community.  Upstairs  the  rooms  had  ingrain, 
wa-Ll” to-wall  carpets.  Barker  was  always  a  "home"  man,  and  took  great  pride 
in  this  house,  "the  house  that  James  built".  It  was  considered  the  finest 
country  home  in  Tazwell  County.  Today  it  is  still  an  attractive  house. 

Before  the  modern  conveniences  of  today  the  housewife  was  a  very  busy 
person  and  needed  to  be  an  excellent  manager.  The  food  had  to  be  care¬ 
fully  planned  as  there  was  no  refrigeration.  There  were  no  "ready-mixes" 
or  prepared  meals  as  are  available  today.  Mrs.  Barker  was  married  24  years 
before  she  had  a  loaf  of  baker's  bread  in  the  house.  The  first  "ready  to 
serve  breakfast  food"  in  this  household  was  in  1903,  called  "Force".  For 
years,  as  late  as  1900,  the  Barkers  kept  a  bin  of  wheat  on  hand  the  year 
around.  When  the  family  needed  flour,  a  certain  amount  of  wheat  was  taken 
to  the  mill.  The  Winter's  supply  of  meat  was  stored  in  the  cellar  with 
sauerkraut,  apples,  potatoes,  canned  and  dried  fruits,  and  perhaps  cabbage. 
The  housewife  saved  fats  from  meats  and  made  a  year's  supply  of  soap  in  a 
huge  iron  kettle  in  the  yard,  over  an  open  fire. 

There  were  no  electric  washing  machines  or  irons .  She  used  very  heavy  sad 
irons,  heated  over  a  wood  or  coal  burning  cook  stove.  The  handles  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  iron  were  as  hot  as  the  rest  of  the  iron.  A  pad 
was  used  to  keep  from  burning  one's  hand.  There  were  no  40  hour  work 
weeks  for  men  or  women  in  those  days. 

With  the  passing  of  "hitching  posts",  so  has  passed  our  way  of  living. 
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The  American  people  have  grown  from  a  small  handful  of  hardy  adventurers  to 
a  mighty  continental  nation.  The  United  States  has  shown  that  liberty  and 
power  can  go  hand  in  hand.  The  founders  of  our  nation  triumphed  over  ad¬ 
versity,  and  we,  the  heirs,  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  test  of  success. 

With  our  modern  conveniences,  specialized  doctors,  hospitals,  x-rays,  med¬ 
ical  research,  etc.  the  span  of  life  is  being  increased.  We  have  huge 
industrial  plants.  Telephones,  television,  etc.  have  made  communication 
near  and  far,  possible.  Pullman  trains  travel  over  a  continuous  line 
from  coast  to  coast.  There  are  paved  roads  throughout  the  country,  and 
fast  airplane  transportation.  These  things  bind  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  into  a  solid  whole. 

From  1620  until  many  years  later,  our  government  encouraged  thrift;  and 
nearly  every  able-bodied  person  worked.  Today  our  government  has  made  it 
possible  for  able-bodied  people,  so  desiring,  regardless  of  financial 
status,  to  retire  on  Social  Security. 

In  knowing  the  hardships  and  achievements  of  our  ancestors  during  the 
free  "hitching  post"  days,  we  can  set  a  higher  value  upon  our  precious 
heritage,  and  resolve  their  efforts  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  as  we 
feed  the  "parking  meters." 
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Savage  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England, 

By  James  Savage,  1860-62. 

Blockhouse  -  Garrison  houses  or  "defensible  house",  surrounded  by 
stockade. 

Bounty  Coats.  In  the  American  Revolution,  every  soldier  who  volunteered 
for  eight  months  service,  was  given  a  homespun,  homemade,  all-wool 
coat,  as  a  bounty.  Nicknamed  "Bounty  Coats". 
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Committee  of  Safety.  First  created  in  Mass.  Oct  26,  1774;  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  province,  to  organize  the  militia,  to  provide  military 
stores,  and  direct  all  subordinate  matters.  This  committee  was  really 
the  leading  power  of  the  Colony. 

Deacons.  See  Page  7 6. 

Fence  Viewers  -  were  men  appointed  by  the  town  to  take  charge  of  building 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  fences  that  surrounded  the  "great  lotts"  of 
commons,  in  which  all  farmers  living  near  could  place  their  cattle. 
Fish  Wiers  -  were  fisheries.  In  some  localities  fishermen  were  excused 
from  military  training. 

Freeman.  The  right  to  vote  was  restricted  to  "freemen".  All  had  to  pass 
a  minute  examination  of  their  religious  views  and  moral  character. 
Massachusetts  early  decreed  only  members  of  some  Protestant  church 
could  become  a  freeman  of  the  Colony,  provided  they  had  never  belonged 
to  another  church.  Plymouth  Colony  did  not  discriminate  in  favor  of 
"Saints"  but  the  persons  had  to  be  favorably  known.  A  Freeman  had  to 
have  an  estate  of  at  least  20  lbs.  ($1000.00). 

Hog -Reaves  -  were  men  appointed  by  the  citizens  to  look  after  the  hogs 
that  roamed  the  roads  and  streets,  to  see  that  all  those  swine  had 
rings  in  their  noses,  were  properly  marked,  and  did  no  damage  to  the 
crops . 

Gatherers  -  their  duty  was  to  collect. 

Leather-Sealers.  Pitchers,  bottles  and  drinking  cups  were  made  of  heavy 
black  leather.  The  stitches  were  of  waxed  thread,  and  the  tops  were 
bound  with  a  rich  silver  band.  These  vessels  were  both  substantial 
and  often  very  handsome. 

Lister  -  was  one  who  made  a  list  roll--a  reader,  a  lector--also  a  preach¬ 
ing  friar. 

Nailer  -  maker  of  nails. 

Pound  Keeper  -  had  charge  of  an  enclosure  in  which  trespassing  animals 
were  taken. 

Owned  the  Covenant.  A  compact  between  members  of  a  church  to  maintain  the 
faith,  discipline,  etc.  Also  the  document  recording  such  a  compact. 
Selectman.  A  person  chosen  annually  in  New  England  to  exercise  special 
powers  in  a  system  of  government,  to  transact  the  general  public 
business  of  the  town. 

Tithing  men.  See  Page  123. 

Train-Band.  This  was  a  company  of  trained  citizen  soldiers. 

K0W  TO  RECOGNIZE  EACH  ANCESTOR. 

A  CAPITALIZED  UNDERLINED  name  with  a  number,  indicates  the  person  is  the 
head  of  a  line,  and  his  children  and  descendants,  if  they  are  to  appear 
as  head  of  the  next  generation,  will  each  be  capitalized  and  underlined. 
Each  will  have  a  consecutive  number  by  which  he  or  she  can  be  traced 
either  forward  or  backward  in  the  line.  If  a  child's  name  is  not  cap¬ 
italized  or  underlined,  his  or  her  branch  is  not  continued.  Whenever 

there  is  a  notation  (See _ ),  this  indicates  the  person  married  into 

the  family  mentioned,  and  their  ancestral  line  is  given. 

In  Part  I,  every  person  capitalized  and  underlined  (unless  otherwise 
stated)  is  an  ancestor  of  the  Descendants  of  James  R.  and  Lois  Matilda 
(Davison)  Barker. 

In  Part  II,  the  ancestors  are  also  capitalized  and  underlined. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BARKER 

The  Barker  Pedigree  goes  back  to  Randulph  de  Calverhall,  tenant  in  fee 
of  the  manor  of  Calverhall  in  1200.  "In  the  summer  of  1278,  a  royal  writ  by 
Edward  I  of  England  ordered  all  freeholders  who  held  lands  to  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds  to  receive  knighthood",  so  Randulph  de  Calverhall,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  above  Randulph,  bore  the  first  known  Barker  arms,  described  as: 
azure,  5  escallops  in  cross,  or.  Crest:  on  rock  argent,  a  falcon  close,  or. 
(blue  shield  with  five  gold  escallop  shells  in  the  form  of  a  cross  (denoting 
Crusader  service)  Crest,  on  a  silver  (argent)  rock  stands  a  gold  falcon 
with  closed  wings.) 

A  descendant  of  Wm  de  Calverhall,  took  the  name  of  Wm  de  Barker.  (Pedi¬ 
gree  in  full  in  Barker  Genealogy  by  E.  Frye  Barker,  pages  163-164. ) 

1  ROBERT  BARKER  b  in  England,  son  of  Robert  Barker  and  Catherine,  dau 
of  Geo.  Ackworth  of  Kent,  Eng.  Their  sons,  Robert  and  John  are  said  to  have 
gone  to  New  England  about  1628-30. 

Robert  and  his  brother  John  were  among  the  early  adventurers  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.  Being  young  men  of  some  means,  they  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
dull  life  they  were  leading  and  resolved  to  start  out  into  the  wilderness  for 
a  new  home.  They  took  a  negro  as  an  assistant,  bought  a  boat  at  Plymouth  and 
sailed  along  the  coast  until  they  came  to  the  Great  River  (later  North  River) 
which  they  entered  and  sailed  up  to  the  Namasskleset  stream.  Arriving  at 
Indian  Pond,  in  the  late  autumn  they  decided  this  was  the  place  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  "trading  post".  They  built  a  hut  for  winter,  and  as  soon  as-  spring 
came,  commenced  their  house  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Pembroke,  Mass.  This 
house  was  built  of  flat  stones,  laid  in  clay  mortar  and  covered  with  shed 
roof.  It  was  fifteen  feet  square,  six  feet  high,  just  one  room  with  a  huge 
fireplace.  Later  a  frame  addition  was  made  and  this  home  was  used  by  his  de¬ 
scendants  until  after  1883.  It  was  adapted  for  defense,  as  well  as  trading; 
the  strength  of  the  building,  its  central  position,  the  existence  of  a  well 
within  its  walls,  caused  it  to  be  made  a  Garrison  House  during  King  Philip's 
war  in  1676,  the  old  port- holes  existed  until  the  house  was  taken  down.  It 
was  then  considered  the  oldest  dwelling  house  in  the  United  States. 

Robert  was  a  bricklayer  in  1640  and  bought  40  acres  of  upland  that  year. 
He  was  part  owner  of  the  ferry  his  brother  John  ran  in  l64l;  he  also  bought 
100  acres  in  Marshfield,  Mass.;  was  a  member  of  the  Marshfield  Military  Co. 
under  Nathaniel  Thomas  in  1643;  surveyor  of  Marshfield  in  1645,-  1648  and  of 
Duxbury  in  16^4,  1672,  l677>  1679,  Constable  l646;  Grand  Juryman  1669.  He 
was  admitted  freeman  June  6,  1654,  took  oath  of  fidelity  in  1659;  and  was 
credited  with  changing  the  spelling  of  the  old  form  Barkar  to  Barker. 

He  was  licensed  July  7>  l646  to  keep  an  Inn  in  Marshfield,  to  retail 
wine,  which  he  cancelled  June  5 >  1 666.  The  Court'  of  Plymouth,  Mass,  on 
March  6,  1668  granted  him  9  l/2  acres  of  meadow  at  Robinson's  Creek,  North 
River,  Duxbury,  Mass.  He  prospered  in  his  new  home  and  left  at  his  death 
in  1691,142  lbs.,  1  S,  lid. 

He  married  LUCY  WILLIAMS,  dau  of  John  and  Ann.-  Robert's  brother  John 
married  Ann  Williams,  a  sister  of  Lucy.  John  was  a  brick  mason  and  agreed 
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to  teach  Wm  Barden  the  trade  of  bricklayer  for  "20  bushels  of  corn,  2  suits 
of  apparel,  and  an  ewe  goat's  lamb”.  John  in  1638  bought  a  ferry  at  Marsh¬ 
field  where  he  "covenated"  to  keep  it  ”at  two  pence  a  person  until  a  bridge 
is  built".  John  was  drowned  December  l4,  1650  at  his  ferry,  and  left  an  es¬ 
tate  of  131  lbs. 

Children  of  Robert  and  Lucy  Barker  were  born  in  Marshfield  and  Duxbury, 
Mass.  Isaac  b  l64o  was  a  surveyor  in  Duxbury  167^,  constable  1687,  and  a 
well-to-do  farmer.  He  married  Judith  Prence,  dau  of  Thomas  Prence,  Governor 
of  Plymouth  Colony  and  Mary  (Collier)  Prence;  Rebecca  d  1697  m  Wm  Snow; 
FRANCIS  d  1720;  Robert  I65O-I729  was  a  yeoman  and  was  made  Lieut.  Oct.  4, 

1675 •  He  owned  in  l68l  a  sawmill  run  by  water  power  in  the  brook,  near  the 
family  home.  In  1684  he  owned  a  farm  in  Pudding  Brook  and  built  a  dam  there 
in  1692.  He  married  twice  and  had  8  children;  Abigail  d  1718  m  Joseph 
Rogers . 

Among  the  grandsons  of  Robert  and  Lucy  Barker:  Samuel  was  a  consta¬ 
ble,  a  bricklayer,  and  a  farmer.  In  1762  he  was  licensed  by  the  County 
Court  as  a  ferryman  between  "houses  hole  and  woodses  Hole”.  Fees  were: 
man  or  woman  3  sh,  horse  3  sh,  ox  5  sh.,  every  other  beast  4  sh.;  Isaac  was 
a  cordwainer  and  merchant.  His  farm  supplied  cheese,  meat  and  corn.  He  had 
a  grist  mill  and  was  an  extensive  land  owner.  He  laid  out  roads  and  erected 
waterworks.  Robert  was  a  farmer  and  blacksmith;  Jabez  a  wheelwright;  Fran¬ 
cis  a  cordwainer  and  "master  shipwright";  Thomas  a  mason;  Ebenezer  a  house- 
wright;  Isaac  a  husbandman  and  in  1720  owned  and  kept  an  Inn.  James  was  a 
carpenter;  Caleb  was  a  founder  and  "cast  bells  for  meeting  houses,  from 
smaller  to  even  one  of  two  thousand  weight" . 

2  FRANCIS  BARKER  b  in  Marshfield,  d  1720.  He  was  especially  active 
in  the  civic  life  of  the  Colony;  in  1686  he  was  appointed  to  treat  with 
Scituate,  Mass,  about  a  land  in  dispute' with  Duxbury.  He  was  deputy  of  the 
general  court  at  Plymouth  in  1686,  1699,  1701,  1703;  was  Selectman  of  Dux¬ 
bury  1685,  1686;  constable  in  1689;  was  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  Dux¬ 
bury  Military  Company  Oct.  21,  1689. 

He  built  and  operated  the  first  iron  furnace  in  America  in  1702.  In 
1713  he  had  gained  sufficient  wealth  to  rank  as  "gentleman".  He  married  at 
Hingham,  Mass.  Jan  5,  1674  MARY  LINCOLN,  dau.  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Lan- 
ger)  Lincoln.  She  was  born  Feb  10,  l648  at  Hingham,  Mass.  (See  Lincoln) 

Francis  died  Feb  9,  1720.  His  estate  was  not  divided  by  the  court 
of  probate,  because  in  Feb  1713/14  he  deeded  his  property  to  his  children 
who  were  living.  In  the  deeds  he  called  himself  "of  Pembroke,  Gentleman." 

The  real  estate  was  in  Pembroke.  (Plymouth  Deeds,  Vols.  VIII, XIV )  chil¬ 
dren  born  in  Duxbury:  son  b  &  d  l6>75;  Joshua  b  1676  killed  in  the  army  at 
Eastward  (Lincoln  Mss.)  Elizabeth  1677-1711  m  Jonathan  Bryant;  Josiah  1679- 
1718;  Francis  1681-1733  was  a  cordwainer  and  "master  shipwright"  also  had  a 
foundry;  Ruth  b  1682  m  Cornelius  Briggs;  Thomas  l686-173'4  was  a  mason  in 
Plymouth.  He  ranked  as  "gentleman"  and  in  1733  was  a  Magistrate.  He  mar¬ 
ried  1712  Bethia  Little;  Elisha  was  a  Capt.  of  a  company  of  Indians  in  the 
expedition  against  Port  Royal  in  1710  in  which  he  died;  EBENEZER  d  1756; 

Isaac  d  1725;  was  a  husbandman,  and  in  1720  owned  and  kept  an  Inn  where  he 
was  a  genial  host. 

3  EBENEZER  BARKER  b  Duxbury,  d  April  10,  1758.  .  He  was  a  housewright 
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at  Scituate,  Mass,  in  1718;  removed  to  Pembroke,  Mass,  by  1738;  twice  Mod¬ 
erator  of  Pembroke  Town  meeting,  also  clerk  of  the  market.  He  sold  l/8 
part  of  a  sawmill  he  owned  in  Herring  Brook  in  1743.  He  was  married  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Eells  at  Scituate,  Nov  1,  1710  to  DEBORAH  RANDALL,  dau  of  Isaac 
and  Deborah  (Buck).  (See  Randall  and  Buck)  Deborah  was  born  Scituate  Aug 
23,  1693,  d  Aug  7;  1788.  Ebenezer  in  his  will  dated  Mar  l8,  1758,  styled 
himself  "of  Pembroke,  Housewright" .  His  will  was  proved  May  3,  1758.  In¬ 
ventory  of  his  property  included  his  farm  valued  at  428  lbs.  13-4.  In  his 
will  he  mentions  his  wife  and  five  children;  Deborah  1711-1773  m  Anthony 
Winslow;  Elizabeth  1713-1788  m  Seth  Bryant;  Elisha  1715-1781,  a  joiner  and 
shipwright  m  Elizabeth  Bowen;  Ruth  m  John  Baker;  JOS I AH  1724-1774. 

4  JOS I AH  BARKER  b  in  Scituate,  Mass.  1724  d  June  15,  1774.  His  will 
was  made  April  10,  1774  probated  July  4,  1774.  In  his  will  he  styled  him¬ 
self  "of  Pembroke,  Gentlemen."  He  was  a  farmer  and  married  1738  SARAH 
MACOMBER  b  Oct  27,  1713  Marshfield,  died  Jan  6,  1786,  dau  of  Thomas  and 
■Ioanna  (~Ti nkham ) .  They  lived  at  Pembroke.  Inventory  of  Josiah' s  estate 
602  lbs.  l8.  Children:  b  in  Pembroke:  EBENEZER  1739-1781;  Deborah  b  1741 
m  1761  Thomas  Randall;  Thomas  1743-1780  was  a  forgeman  in  1794 ,  later  had  a 
farm;  Joanna  b  1745  m  Caleb  Tilden;  Sarah  b  1747*  d  1748;  Ursula  b  1749  m 
Jonathan  Crooker;  Sarah  b  1751  m  Constant  Little;  Lydia  1754-1830  m  James 
Sprague  (See  Macomber). 

5  EBENEZER  BARKER  b  Aug  3,  1739  at  Pembroke,  Mass,  d  July  10,  1781  of 
chills  and  fever,  m  by  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  April  2,  1781  at  Pembroke,  PRISCIL¬ 
LA  LORING  b  Plympton  Aug  17,  1737,  d  Oct  3,  l8ll,  daughter  of  John  and  Ruth 
(Sturtevant)  of  Plympton.  In  the  American  Revolution  he  was  a  Lieut,  in 
Capt.  Andrew  Sampson's  Co.  He  served  in  1778  in  Capt.  Jos.  Griffith's  Co., 
Col.  John  Jacob's  regt.  He  was  at  Lexington,  Tiverton  and  Quaker  Hill  Bat¬ 
tles.  He  followed  the  trade  of  blacksmith.  On  April  23,  1786  Ebenezer 's 
widow  Priscilla  married  Thomas  Magoun.  Children  of  Ebenezer  and  Priscilla 

b  in  Pembroke  or  Marshfield:  Priscilla  I782-I838  m  Tilden  Crooker;  JOS I AH 
1763-1847;  Loring  1765-1848  was  a  ship -carpenter  associated  with  his  brother 
Josiah,  first  at  St.  Andrews,  N.B.  thence  to  Charlestown,  Mass.  He  married 
Mary  Ross  Macomber  1767-1806;  Ebenezer  1769-1861  was  a  blacksmith  and  a 
farmer,  he  m  Polly  Budlong;  Deborah  1771-1861  m  David  Oldham;  John  1773-1839 
was  a  blacksmith  and  married  Ruth  B.  Smith;  Sarah  1777-1778;  Thomas  1779- 
1856  was  a  builder  of  private  armed  vessels  and  m  Mary  Hutchins.  (See 
Loring) 

6  JOSIAH  BARKER  b  Nov  l6,  1763  at  Marshfield,  d  Sept.  23,  1847,  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  served  with  his  father 
when  only  13 .  He  served  his  country  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1777  he  was  living  in  Pembroke,  his  father  had  been 
a  soldier  during  the  war  up  to  this  time,  and  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  Lieutenant  in  Capt.  Andrew  Sampson's  company,  in  which  he  enlisted  for 
one  year  and  did  garrison  duty  at  the  Gurnet,  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth 
Harbor.  Into  this  company  Josiah  enlisted,  served  nine  months,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  about  January  1778.  Early  this  same  year  he  enlisted  for  six 
weeks  in  a  company  raised  in  Pembroke,  Duxbury  and  Marshfield,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Josiah  Cushing,  which  was  employed  on  guard  duty  in  the  fort  at 
Nantasket.  He  served  in  different  companies  previous  to  1782.  (His  father 
died  July  1781).  He  enlisted  in  the  summer  of  1782  under  his  brother-in-law, 
Tilden  Crooker,  for  one  year  for  a  cruise  on  board  the  "Dean  Frigate"  then 
lying  in  Boston  Harbor.  Her  name  was  changed  to  "The  Hague". 
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After  the  war  Josiah  took  up  shipbuilding.  He  had  learned  this  art  on 
the  banks  of  the  North  River  which  formed  the  boundary  between  the  towns  of 
Hanover  and  Pembroke  where  his  father  had  resided.  His  first  vessels  were 
built  at  St.  Andrews  and  St.  John  in  1786  and  1787.  He  also  constructed  a 
few  at  Westport,  Weymouth  and  Pembroke ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  his 
career  as  a  shipbuilder  was  almost  wholly  associated  with  Charlestown, 
where  he  commenced  the  construction  of  ships  as  early  as  1795*  his  shipyard 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  United  States  Navy  Yard  in  1871. 

From  1786  to  l8l6  he  built  48  vessels,  one  was  the  sloop  "Frolic”  at 
a  cost  of  $72,095*00.  He  was  appointed  U.  S.  Naval  constructor  Jan  1,  l8ll. 
He  retired  July  7,  1846.  In  1834  the  frigate  Constitution  or  Old  Ironsides, 
was  rebuilt  by  Josiah  Barker,  on  the  old  lines,  in  Dry  Dock,  at  the  Charles¬ 
town  Navy  Yard.  She  was  the  first  ship  taken  into  the  new  dock,  which  had 
recently  been  finished.  This  Dock  described  in  the  Charlestown  Directory 
of  1834  was  built  of  hewn  granite  34l  feet  in  length  by  80  feet  in  width, 
and  30  feet  in  depth".  Quote  ”It  is  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  ship 
in  our  Navy,  the  entrance  of  the  dock  being  60  feet  across,”  etc.  In  1834 
to  the  remainder  of  his  official  career  he  was  assisted  by  his  son  Ebenezer 
and  in  1838  by  his  son  Seth,  in  the  drawing  of  models  and  lines. 

Josiah  married  at  Pembroke,  Dec  9,  1787;  "by  Gad  Hitchcock,  PENELOPE 
HATCH  b  Nov  24,  1759  at  Pembroke,  d  May  11,  l84l  at  Charlestown.  She  was 
the  dau  of  Seth  and  Mary  (Turner)  Hatch.  (See  Hatch)  In  1789  Josiah 
built  "Sloop  Sally"  at  Pembroke  for  Seth  Hatch,  his  father-in-law.  At  the 
age  of  84  Josiah  passed  away  "respected  and  esteemed  by  the  many  friends 
who  had  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  acquaintance.  He  was  man  of  large 
stature,  nearly  or  quite  six  feet  in  height.  His  commanding  presence  was 
the  remark  of  all  who  saw  him  and  such  as  to  inspire  deference  and  respect, 
while  his  native  dignity,  urbanity,  and  hospitality  constituted  him  one  of 
that  class  of  men,  known  in  later  days  as  'Gentleman  of  the  old  school'." 
(quoted  from  Memoir  of  Josiah  Barker  by  Harry  Herbert  Edes  1871,  a  grandson 
of  Josiah).  Josiah  and  his  wife  are  both  buried  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Charlestown,  Mass.  Children  of  Josiah  and  Penelope  b  in  Pembroke,  Mass.: 
Sarah  1788-1845  m  Capt.  Robert  B.  Edes.  JOSIAH  HATCH  BARKER  b  1789;  Mary 
179^-187^  m  Capt.  Francis  A.  Burnham;  Ebenezer  b  Sept  9;  1796,  &  Jan  4,  1868 
m  1827  Sally  Fuller.  Honorable  Ebenezer  received  his  education  at  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Waterman's  school  in  Woburn  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  counting- 
room  of  Bray  and  Boit,  on  India  wharf,  Boston.  In  l8l8  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Calcutta,  in  the  capacity  of  supercargo,  of  the  "Aurora"  then  the  largest 
Boston  ship,  which  his  father  had  built  for  Messrs.  Bray  and  Boit  in  1815. 

He  was  with  his  father  in  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  as  a  clerk  and  as  a 
surveyor  of  timber.  He  was  afterwards  a  civil  engineer,  and  built  the  Fresh 
Pond  and  Fitchburg  railroads;  agent  of  Charles  River  and  Warren  Bridges, 
and  Bridge  commissioner  at  various  times,  county  commissioner  in  Middlesex 
nine  years;  representative  in  1856;  and  Alderman  for  Ward  One  in  the  first 
city  government  of  Charlestown,  where  he  held  various  offices  of  trust  and 
honor;  Seth  1799-1866  attended  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Estabrook's  school  in  Deer¬ 
field.  In  1819  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  North  West  Coast  as  supercargo  of 
the  ship  "Volunteer"  and  was  absent  three  years.  On  his  return  he  was  of¬ 
fered  the  berth  of  Captain  of  the  same  ship,  which  he  accepted.  He  made 
several  voyages  to  China,  St.  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere.  He  left  the  sea 
about  1838  and  was  associated  with  his  father  in  shipbuilding.  He  married 
1840  Harriet  S.  Mead.  The  reason  the  children  of  Josiah  and  Penelope  are 
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in  detail  is  to  show  their  influence  on  William,  and  his  son,  James  R.  Barker. 


7  JOS I AH  HATCH  BARKER  b  in  Pembroke  Aug  13,  1789,  &  ca.  1856  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.  He  was  a  farmer  and  m  1st,  Nov  21,  1813  MARY  C.  SHATTUCK. 
Children:  Mary  Cordelia  and  Charles  Frederick  bp  Jan  1,  1815;  WILLIAM 
HFNRY  bp  July  20,  1817;  Josiah  Hatch;  Mary.  He  is  supposed  to  have  married 
a  second  time  and  removed  to  Maine.  (See  Shattuck). 

8  WILLIAM  HENRY  BARKER,  b  in  Boston,  Mass,  bp  July  20,  1817  (Ref. 
Barker  genealogy  by  E  Frye  Barker,  1927  P  2l4;  and  Historical  Encyclopedia 
of  Ill  and  History  of  Tazwell  Co.,  Vol  2  pp  97^-975)  When  a  young  man  he 
went  to  sea,  no  doubt,  with  his  Uncle  Seth  Barker,  and  for  this  his  father 
disinherited  him.  Seth  Barker  retired  from  sailing  in  1838,  when  William 
was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  William  now  learned  the  carpentering 
and  shipbuilding  trade,  perhaps  under  the  special  supervision  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  Josiah  Barker.  He  became  a  very  skilled  workman. 

It  was  around  1843  that  Canada  felt  the  need  of  a  railway  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  Until  1839  the  population  in  British  North  America, 
as  Canada  was  called,  for  the  most  part  was  along  the  banks  of  waterways, 
providing  economical  transit.  Where  rapids  interfered  with  navigation, 
canals  were  built.  In  1839,  twelve  thousand  immigrants  arrived  from  the 
British  Isles,  and  a  year  later  thirty-two  thousand  more  arrived.  Up  until 
this  time  the  population  was  small  and  scattered.  Where  roads  existed  they 
were  quagmires  in  wet  weather,  and  not  until  Winter  carpeted  the  hardened 
earth  with  snow  and  froze  the  lakes  and  rivers ,  was  there  much  travel  on 
foot  or  in  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

With  all  the  new  immigrants,  land  had  to  be  cleared  for  farms,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  go  inland  where  the  area  was  heavily  forested.  Next, 
they  needed  roads  to  get  their  grain  to  grist  mills  or  produce  to  market. 

The  Canada  climate,  and  the  multiplicity  of  rivers  necessitated  more  bridge 
building  and  the  penetrating  Winter  frosts  played  havoc  with  roadbeds. 

The  weather  conditions  favored  rapid  growth  of  produce  and  warm  sun¬ 
shine  and  a  sufficiency  of  rain  were  so  favorable  that  crops  advanced  rapid¬ 
ly  and  matured  before  frost. 

Quebec  had  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  but  not  her  sister 
city  of  Montreal.  Since  navigation  between  these  cities  was  accessible  for 
only  seven  months  of  the  year,  a  railroad  was  absolutely  necessary.  The 
United  States  had  32  miles  of  railroad  in  1830,  and  in  1840  there  were 
2,8l8  miles  in  operation.  'The  only  railway  in  Canada  was  the  two  year  old 
St.  Lawrence  and  Champlain  Railway,  only  sixteen  miles  long.  Its  rickety 
track  had  been  promoted  from  horses  to  a  wood-burning  locomotive.  The 
track  itself  was  built  of  so-called  "snake  rails"  consisting  of  flat  bars 
of  iron  spiked  on  wood.  These  were  inclined  to  bend  under  the  weight  of 
the  train,  hence  the  nickname.  The  locomotive  was  called  the  Kitten  on 
account  of  it’s  so  often  declining  to  go  where  it  was  told.  An  expert  from 
the  United  States  was  called,  who  prescribed  a  more  liberal  diet  of  wood 
and  water,  after  which  the  "Kitten"  became  a  more  staid  locomotive. 

Canada  tried  to  borrow  money  from  England  to  build  a  new  railway. 
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England  refused.  For  lack  of  English  support  they  turned  to  the  United 
States,  which  supplied  not  only  money  but  engineers  for  the  construction, 
and  experienced  workers. 

William's  Uncle,  Ebenezer  Barker,  first  worked  with  his  father  in 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard  as  a  clerk  and  surveyor  of  timber.  Afterwards  he  be¬ 
came  a  civil  engineer,  and  built  the  "Fresh  Pond  and  Fitchburg”  railroad. 

He  was  agent  of  Charles  River  and  Warren  Bridges,  and  Bridge  Commissioner 
at  Various  times.  He  held  other  offices  of  trust  and  honor. 

When  engineers  and  experienced  workmen  were  sent  to  Canada,  William 
Henry  Barker,  who  was  now  a  skilled  wheelwright  and  shipbuilder,  was  one  of 
the  group.  He  made  the  wooden  wheels  for  the  two-wheeled  carts  used  in 
hauling  dirt  for  the  first  railway  bed  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  It  was 
while  doing  this  work  in  Canada  that  William  Henry  Barker's  son,  JAMES  R. 
was  born.  It  is  not  known  whether  William  was  married  before  going  to  Can¬ 
ada,  or  if  he  married  while  there.  His  wife  was  MARY  HODKINSON  and  she 
died  when  her  son  James  was  about  three  years  old.  He  m  2nd  Hannah  -  a 
beautiful  woman,  probably  in  Canada.  Their  children  were:  William,  Amos, 
John,  Malissa,  Emily,  and  perhaps  others. 

When  William's  work  was  completed  in  Canada,  he  went  to  Ohio,  which 
was  the  pioneer  state  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  which  at  one  time  em¬ 
braced  also  what  are  now  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  the  Northeast  corner  of  Minnesota. 

He  first  located  in  Cleveland,  which  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
towns  in  the  Union  at  that  time.  The  city  was  about  one  hundred  feet  above 
Lake  Erie,  of  which  it  had  a  most  commanding  prospect.  It  was  interesting 
to  watch  the  vessels  on  Lake  Erie  under  sail.  In  fact,  there  were  at  least 
85  different  kinds.  They  seemed  "as  thick  as  bones  in  a  shad". 

Two  railroads  entered  the  city,  and  the  'iron  horse'  was  a  curiosity. 
The  city  at  first  was  divided  into  three  wards  and  was  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  a  council  which  consisted  of  three  members,  and  three  aldermen,  one  from 
each  ward.  The  first  lawsuit  in  Cleveland  was  over  a  cowbell. 

James  attended  school  here  in  a  schoolhouse  with  two  rooms,  one  up¬ 
stairs  and  the  other  down. 

William  next  located  in  Kingsville,  Ohio,  56  miles  from  Cleveland, 
near  Lake  Erie,  in  Astabula  County.  This  county  was  not  only  the  first 
settled  on  the  Western  Reserve,  but  earliest  in  the  whole  history  of  Ohio. 

In  l86l  William  is  listed  as  a  shilbuilder  in  Cleveland  and  about  1864 
he  and  his  family,  by  2nd  wife,  returned  to  Canada  and  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him. 

References: 

The  Barker  Genealogy  by  E  Frye  Barker,  1927,  pp  163,  164,  165, 

170,  176,  186,  200,  213,  214. 

A  Memorial  of  Josiah  Barker,  of  Charlestown,  Mass,  by 
Harry  Herbert  Edes,  1871,  pp  6  to  24. 

American  Ancestry. 
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History  of  Bridgewater,  by  Mitchell. 

Charlestown  Genealogies  and  Estates,  by  Thomas  Bellows  Wyman, 
1879,  PP  57,  58. 

Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois  and  History  of  Tazwell  County, 
Vol .  2,  pp  974,  975. 

9  JAMES  R.  BARKER,  Son  of  William  Henry  and  Mary  Barker,  b  Dec  24, 

1846,  in  Canada,  d  April  27,  1940  in  Green  Valley,  Ill.  He  spent  most  of 
his  boyhood  days  in  Kingsville,  Ohio,  until  January  l86l,  when  he  traveled 
overland  to  Illinois  with  Julius  Murray,  a  retired  sea  captain,  who  had 
'consumption'.  He  took  James  with  him  to  help  with  his  horses  and  be  a 
companion.  The  doctor  had  advised  Illinois  climate.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  the  trip  while  roads  and  creeks  were  frozen  for  there  were  few,  if 
any,  bridges,  and  the  roads  were  not  much  more  than  trails.  They  reached 
Illinois  in  March  l86l.  Murray  died  a  few  weeks  later. 

James  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  served 
from  Sept.  28,  1864  to  June  9,  1865  in  Company  C,  Eleventh  Illinois  Cavalry. 

He  m  1st  in  Mason  Co.,  Ill.,  Dec  27,  1866,  May  Clarke,  dau  of  Charles 
and  Caroline  (Reed)  Clarke,  May  d  April  1868.  No  issue.  He  m  2nd  Jan  13, 
1875  in  Sand  Prairie  Township,  Tazwell  Co.,  Illinois,  LOIS  MATILDA  DAVISON, 
b  Feb  21,  1857,  d  April  5,  1938,  dau  of  Almon  Alexander  Davison  and  Abigail 
Millett  (Chandler)  Davison.  (See  Davison). 

James  R.  Barker  and  wife  are  buried  in  the  Egypt  Union  Country  Cemetery, 
in  Mason  Co.,  Ill.  He  attended  the  first  burial  here,  and  he  was  given  a 
very  choice  lot  when  the  graveyard  was  donated  to  the  public.  His  first 
wife,  and  two  baby  daughters  (by  2nd  wife)  are  buried  here  also.  The 
graves  are  covered  with  concrete  slabs  as  he  said  he  'didn't  want  any  weeds 
growing  over  these  graves'.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  declared  he  in¬ 
tended  to  be  the  oldest  person  buried  in  this  cemetery,  and  he  was.  He 
was  93  and  the  next  oldest  was  92. 

He  was  master  of  different  trades.  Farmer,  blacksmith,  wagon  maker 
and  bridge  builder.  The  last  of  his  bridges  was  replaced  in  1954  when  the 
highway  was  widened.  After  a  swamp  was  drained  he  installed  pumps  and  wind¬ 
mills  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles.  He  owned  and  operated  a  threshing 
machine  and  corn  sheller,  run  by  steam  engine.  Often  in  traveling,  the 
coals  from  the  engine  would  fall  and  set  fire  to  the  roads,  for  sandy  roads 
were  usually  covered  with  straw  to  make  them  passable. 

After  he  became  a  substantial  landowner,  he  owned  a  hardware  store, 
so  as  to  buy  machiney  at  cost.  As  his  land  produced  abundantly,  he  built 
his  own  elevator  to  take  care  of  his  grain.  He  also  operated  a  coal,  grain, 
and  feed  business  until  he  was  eighty-eight  years  old.  For  many  years  he 
furnished  coal  for  the  town  churches,  free.  He  served  as  School  Director 
and  at  one  time  was  mayor. 

At  the  age  of  92  he  attended  the  Civil  War  Reunion  at  Gettysburg, 
and  took  a  side  trip  to  New  Jersey  to  visit  his  daughter  June.  He  was 
mentally  and  physically  alert  until  his  fall.  A  hip  bone  crumbled,  caus¬ 
ing  a  fall,  and  lying  on  his  back  for  two  weeks  resulted  in  death,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctor. 
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Children  of  James  R.  Barker  and  wife,  Lois  Matilda  (Davison)  Barker; 
Joseph  R.  b  Dec  11,  1875*  d  Feb  3,  1957*  m  Ella  May  Meeker;  Lulu  May  b 
Sept  6,  1877,  d  March  2nd,  1879;  Minnie  b  Dec  21,  1879,  d  Sept  13,  l88l; 
Carrie  Abigail  b  Jan  13,  1882  m  Orlando  Abernathy  Crawford;  Ida  Pearl  b 
Dec  28,  1888,  m  Richard  Lester  Bloss,  and  Junie  R.  b  May  7,  1892,  m  Howard 
Omar  Hite. 

These  children  and  their  families  are  recorded  in  CHAPTER  4,  under 
James  R.  Barker  and  his  wife,  Lois  Matilda  (Davison)  Barker,  and  their 
Descendants . 

REFERENCES.: 

Davison  Family,  by  A.  A.  Davison,  1905  pp  38,  57. 
Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois  and  History  of  Tazwell 
County.  Vol.  2,  pp  974,  975. 

Mayflower  Index,  Vol. 3*  pp  4l,  42.  Pub.  i960. 

Daughters  of  The  American  Colonists,  Vol.  X,  p  32. 


ANNABLE 

1  ANTHONY  ANNABjLE  b  ca.  1599*  d  1674  about  75  years  old.  He  came 
over  in  the  hAnn"  in  1623,  bringing  his  wife  JANE  who  died  Dec  13,  1643 
and  daughter  SARAH  b  ca.  1622.  He  remained  in  Plymouth  until  1634  when  he 
removed  to  Scituate,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  that  town,  and  of  the 
church  there.  In  1646  he  removed  to  Barnstable,  Mass.  He  joined  Mr. 
Lathrop's  Church  and  its  organization  Jan  8,  1634/5;  was  always  an  exem¬ 
plary  member,  yet  he  was  never  dignified  with  the  title  of  "Mr."  and  was 
all  his  mature  life  called  "Goodman  Annable". 

He  has  four  acres  allotted  to  him  in  the  Division  of  lands  in  1623, 
to  those  who  "came  over  in  the  ship  called  ,Anne,".  He  was  freeman  1633, 
Juryman,  Constable,  member  of  the  first  General  Court  held  in  1639*  also 
in  1640,  4l,  42,  43,  ^4,  45,  47,  50,  51*  53*  58,  57*  He  was  not  a  member 
when  the  obnoxious  laws  against  Quakers  were  enacted. 

In  1643  he  was  appointed  by  the  court  a  member  of  a  committee  to  pro¬ 
vide  places  of  defense  against  any  hostile  attack  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
1645  "to  propose  laws  to  redress  present  abuses,  and  to  prevent  future." 

Children  of  Anthony  and  Jane:  SARAH  b  in  Eng  1622;  Hannah  b  ca.  1625 
and  Susanna.  He  m  2d,  Mar  3*  1644/5  Ann  Clarke  who  died  May  l6,  1651. 

Their  children:  Samual  b  1646;  Ezekiel  b  1649*  He  married  3rd,  Ann  Barker 
who  died  about  1658;  child:  Desire,  b  1653. 

2  SARAH  ANNABLE  b  1622  in  England  d  1687  at  Scituate;  m  Nov  22,1638 
by  Mr.  Winslow  at  Green's  Harbor,  HENRY  EWELL  of  Scituate.  (See  Ewell) 

REFERENCES:  Genealogical  Notes  of  Barnstable  Families: 

Anthony  Annable  p  13;  Henry  Elwell  p  359 
The  Pilgrim  Republic  by  Goodwin,  pages  243,  287,  294, 
401. 

Savage's  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  Eng. 
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BARSTOW 


1  MATTHEW  BARSTOW  b  in  Yorkshire,  England  before  1580  (his  oldest 
son,  Michael,  was  born  in  l600)  d  in  England  probably  in  Shelf,  Halifax 
Parish,  Yorkshire,  where  his  son  Michael  was  bapt.  Nov  19,  1600.  His  wife's 
name  is  not  known,  but  there  is  evidence  that  he  had  6  children  who  came 

to  America.  They  were:  Michael;  William;  George;  John  drowned  in  the  ice 
and  left  3  sons;  ELIZABETH  b  in  England,  d  Scituate,  Mass,  after  1693;  Susan 
m  Isaac  Randall. 

2  ELIZABETH  BARSTOW  b  England  d  Scituate,  Mass,  after  1693;  married 
about  1640  WILLIAM  RANDALL  (See  Randall) 

The  Randall  and  Turner  shipyards  were  along  the  North  River  near  the 
"Old  Barstow  shipyard"  just  below  "Barstow  Bridge."  Here  William  Barstow, 
the  pioneer  settler  of  what  is  now  Hanover,  launched  many  a  ship.  However, 
it  has  been  the  Bridge  which  he  built  in  1657  and  the  tavern  which  was  kept 
by  him  and  his  descendants  which  have  perpetuated  his  name  through  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations. 

The  North  River  proved  beneficial  because  its  marshy  banks  provided 
forage,  and  it  could  be  used  as  a  highway  into  the  interior  for  settlers 
who  preferred  the  water  route  to  either  Indian  paths  or  hand-hewn  roads. 

The  fisheries  were  chiefly  bass,  salmon,  shad  and  alewives.  Although  1628 
saw  the  first  whites  arriving  in  Scituate,  the  town  was  not  incorporated 
until  l639* 


REFERENCE:  N.E.H.G.R.,  Vol.  18:286  (See  Randall  references) 


BROOKS 

1  WILLIAM  BROOKS  came  in  the  "Blessing"  l635  aged  20,  perhaps  brother 

of  Gilbert,  was  of  Marshfield  1643  and  able  to  bear  arms.  He  married  a 
widow,  SUSANNA  (  )  Dunham  of  Plymouth.  Children:  Hannah  b  1645; 

Nathaniel  b  1646;  Mary  1647;  Sarah  b  I65O;  MIRIAM  1652;  Deborah  1654;  Thomas 
1657;  Joanna  1659* 

2  MIRIAM  BROOKS  b  1652;  m  April  4,  1678  JOHN  CURTIS  b  1653,  son  of 
Richard.  Children:  MERCY  b  1679;  Hannah  b  l68l;  William  b  1682.  (See 
Curtis ) 

3  MERCY  CURTIS  b  1679;  m  CHARLES  TURNER  (See  Turner) 

REFERENCES:  N.E.H.G.R.,  Vol.  IV:250;  XVIII:l43 

Savage's  "Genealogical  Dictionary  of  N.E."  1:263 

*BR0WN- -BROWNE 

1  *PETER  BROWN  b  1600-1633  of  Burstead,  Essex,  England.  (See  Peter 
Brown  and  widow  Martha  Ford  in  the  Chandler  Ancestry).  He  was  the  33rd  signer 
of  the  Mayflower  Compact. 
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Peter  was  a  brother  of  the  worthy  John  Brown  of  Duxbury,  Mass,  who  was 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Old  Colony  from  1640-60.  Peter  died  autumn  of 
1633  before  John  came  over.  Inventory  of  his  estate  was  taken  Oct  10,  1633 
by  Capt.  Standish  and  Elder  Brewster.  He  died  intestate  and  his  estate  was 
settled  by  a  court  held  Nov  11,  1633*  Peter  married  1st,  MARTHA  (  ) 

Ford  and  2nd,  Mary. . .Details  of  children  listed  in  Chandler  Ancestry. 
Daughters  were:  MARY;  Rebecca;  Priscilla. 

2  MARY  BROWN  b  1627  at  Plymouth,  Mass,  d  1685  m  1647  EPHRAIM  TINKHAM 
l6l6  died  between  1683-85.  (See  Tinkham)  "  ^  — — 

REFERENCES:  Mayflower  Descendants  Vol.  5:29;  Vol.  3:334,337; 
4:253 

Saints  and  Strangers  by  George  F.  Willison  (1945) 
pages  133;  162-64;  263;  315 i  440;  445 


BRYANT  -  BRIANT 

1  JOHN  BRYANT  can  be  traced  back  to  Sir  Guy  De  Briant,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III  and  whose  descendants  had  their  seal  in  the  Castle 
of  Hereford  in  the  maishes  of  Wales.  About  1640  there  were  in  Plymouth 
Colony  four  families  of  the  name  Bryant;  John  of  Taunton;  John  Sr.  of 
Scituate;  Stephen  of  Plymouth,  and  Lt.  John  of  Plympton. 

John  Bryant,  Sr.  of  Scituate  was  a  prominent  person  in  the  early 
history  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  throughout  his  life  was  active  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  a  land  owner,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  survey  of 
public  lands.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  at  Plymouth  in  1657, 
and  again  in  1677-78.  The  date  of  his  arrival  is  not  certain  but  tradi¬ 
tion  is  he  came  from  Kent,  England  in  the  "Ann".  He  lived  in  Barnstable 
and  was  a  house  carpenter  previous  to  moving  to  Scituate.  He  was  a  free¬ 
man  in  1639;  and.  in  1643  he  is  mentioned  among  the  list  of  10 5  men  of 
Scituate  to  bear  arms. 

He  married  first,  Nov  4,  1643  Mary  Lewis,  daughter  of  George  and 
Mary  (Jenkins)  of  Barnstable  by  whom  he  had  seven  children.  She  died  July 
2,  1655  and  he  married  second,  Elizabeth  Witherill  of  Scituate,  daughter  of 
Rev.  William.  He  married  third,  MARY  HYLAND  of  Scituate,  daughter  of 
Thomas  of  Scituate.  (See  Hyland).  John's  will  was  dated  Nov  4,  1684;  he 
died  Nov  20,  1684.  Children  born  in  Scituate:  John  b  1644;  Hannah  b  1646; 
Joseph  d  1669;  Sarah  b  1648;  Mary  1650-1652;  Martha  b  1652;  Samuel  1654- 
1690;  Elizabeth  1665-1783;  Daniel;  Mary;  Benjamin  in  I669-I76I;  Joseph  b 
I67I;  Jabez  1672-16971  Ruth  b  Aug  l6,  1673  m  Win  Wanton,  afterward  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island;  THOMAS  b  July  15,  1675;  Deborah  b  1677;  Agatha  b  1678; 

Ann  b  l679l  Elisha. 

2  THOMAS  BRYANT  b  Scituate  July  15,  1675;  m  Aug  28,  1707  by  Joseph 
Otis,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  MARY  EWELL  b  Aug  l4,  1685  at  Scituate,  daughter 
of  Ger shorn  of  Scituate.  (See  Ewell).  Children  born  in  Scituate:  Benjamin 
m  Abigail  Randall;  MARY  b  1711;  Seth  b  1714;  Thomas  bp  1716;  Peleg  1718; 
Hannah;  Lemuel;  Nathaniel.  Thomas,  Sr.  is  listed  as  an  early  settler  of 
Reading  and  South  Reading,  Mass,  from  1640  to  1700.  He  was  a  distinguished 
man  of  his  time:  Selectman;  Justice  of  the  Peace;  Representative  to  the 
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Legislature  in  1725-30-33-34.  He  died  Dec  l8,  1748,  will  proved  Dec  23, 
1748;  estate  estimated  from  will,  over  10,000  lbs. 

3  MARY  BRYANT  b  Nov  6,  1711  m  Feb  l4,  1733  THOMAS  TURNER  of  Scituate 
(See  Turner ) . 

REFERENCES;  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  IV:  46-48  Colonial  Families  of 
U.S.  by  Mackenzie,  Vol.  II 


BUCK 

1  JOHN  BUCK  Scituate,  Mass,  brother  of  James.  John  married 
ELIZABETH  HOLBROOK  of  Weymouth,  daughter  of  Samuel.  Children:  Elizabeth 
b  1653;  Mary  b  l655j  Joseph  b  l657j  John  1659 >  Hannah  l66l;  Susanna  1664; 
Benjamin  1665;  DEBORAH  167O;  Robert  1672;  Rachel  1674.  (See  Holbrook). 

Will  of  John  Buck  of  Scituate  in  the  files  at  Plymouth  probate 
record  (Book  1,  p  276)  made  Sept  4,  1697.  "I  will  that  all  my  housing 

and  lands  lying  in  Sittuate  be . sold  and  equally  divided  between  my 

daughters";  "I  give  and  bequeath  one  cow  to  my  daughter  Chandler.... 

I  give.. to  her  children  Each  of  them  one  Sheep";  "to  Isaac  Randalls  two 
children  Each  of  them  Six  Shillings";  "to  John  Garrets  children  twelve 
Shillings  apeece",  "to  all  my  grandchildren  liveing  at  Yarmouth  and  Sand¬ 
wich  one  shilling  to  Each  of  them;"  "my  soninlaw  Isaac  Randall  to  be  my 
Executor:.  The  will  was  signed  by  a  mark  and  witnessed  by  William  Curtis, 
Sr.  (who  signed  by  a  mark)  John  Curtis  and  James  Torrey.  It  was  probated 
Sept  27,  1697,  before  Wm  Bradford,  Judge  of  Probate.  Inventory  taken 
Sept  21,  1697  by  Elisha  Turner  and  James  Torrey  and  sworn  to  by  executor 
on  Sept  27,  l697*  "Lands  and  Housing"  valued  at  50  lbs.  He  married  2nd, 
1693  the  widow  of  Edward  Doty,  Jr. 

2  DEBORAH  BUCK  b  Nov  15,  1670  Pembroke  d  June  12,  1760  m  Nov  29, 
1692  ISAAC  RANDALL  bp  Jan  9,  1658,  d  July  10,  1759  (See  Randall) 

REFERENCE:  Mayflower  Descendants,  Vol.  14:128 

Savage's  "Geneal.  Diet,  of  N.E."  Vol  1:284 


BURROWES 

1  JEREMIAH  BURROWES  of  Marshfield  had  four  children  recorded  there: 
Jeremiah  b  1652;  John  b  l653j  ELIZABETH  b  1654;  Mary  b  1656.  Jeremiah,  Sr. 
died  intestate  about  Nov  1660.  He  was  of  Scituate  1647*  He  married  May 
1651  a  Miss  HUET,  perhaps  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Hingham. 

2  ELIZABETH  BURROWES  b  March  2  or  5,  1654,  married  before  June  7> 

1676  EBENEZER  TINKHAM  b  Sept  30,  1651  at  Plymouth,  son  of  Ephraim  and 
Mary  ( Brown )  daught e r  of  *Peter  Brown,  Mayflower  Pilgrim.  Ebenezer  died 
April  8,  1718  at  Middleborough,  aged  67  years.  Elizabeth  died  the  same 
day  aged  64  according  to  the  record  on  their  double  gravestone  in  Nemas- 
ket  Cemetery.  Ebenezer  made  his  will  Apr  3,  1718*  He  willed  his  share 

of  land  in  the  South  purchase  to  his  daughter  JOANNA  MACOMBER  (See  Tinkham) 
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3  JOANNA  TINKHAM  b  1685;  died  April  29,  17 66  at  Marshfield  m  June 
14,  1709  THOMAS  MACOMBER  born  July  2,  1684  at  Marshfield,  d  Oct  5  1771  at 

Marshfield^ (See  Macomber).  '  ' 

REFERENCES:  Vital  records  of  Marshfield,  Mass,  p  251 
Mayflower  Descendants  Vol.  17:164,  186 


CLARK 

1  TRISTRAM  or  THURTON  CLARK  of  Plymouth,  Mass,  came  from  Ipswich 
Co.,  Suffolk,  England  in  the  "Frances"  1634,  age  44,  probably  with  wife 

daughter  FAITH  age  15.  An  inventory  of  his  estate  was  taken 
Dec  10,  l66l,  on  oath  of  his  widow  Faith,  by  Christopher  Wadsworth,  Joseph 
Andrews,  John  Rogers  and  John  Tracy,  Amount  97  lbs.  12  S  6  d. 

2  FAITH  CLARK  d  1675;  m  at  Plymouth  as  his  second  wife,  1635 
*EDWARD  DOTY  d  1655;  he  was  the  40th  signer  of  the  Mayflower  Compact.  (See 

*Doty).  Children:  Edward;  John;  Thomas;  Samuel;  Desire;  Elizabeth;  Isaac; 
Joseph;  MARY. 

3  MARY  DOTY  m  1678  SAMUEL  HATCH  1653-1735  (See  Hatch) 

REFERENCES:  N.E.H.G.R.,  Vol.  VI: 93 
Savage,  Vol.  1:403 


CROCKER 

1  FRANCIS  CROCKER,  under  list  of  those  able  to  bear  arms  in  New 
Plymouth  1643  and  also  listed  as  able  to  bear  arms  Barnstable  1643.  His 
wife  died  Mar  1693  at  Marshfield. 

2  SARAH  CROCKER  m  Jan  20,  1677  THOMAS  MACOMBER  (See  Macomber) 

REFERENCES:  N.E.H.G.R.,  Vol.  IV:258 
Savage,  Vol.  111:47^  * 


CURTIS 

1  RICHARD  CURTIS  died  Scituate  1693,  founder  of  the  Marblehead 
branch  of  the  family.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  He  had  lands  in  Marblehead  in  1648;  in  same  year  bought  lands 
in  Scituate  and  built  his  house  not  far  from  the  harbor.  He  married  1649 
ANNA  HALLETT  daughter  of  John  (See  Hallett).  Children:  Anna  b  1649; 
Elizabeth  b  I65I;  JOHN  b  Dec  1,  1653;  Mary  b  1655 >  Martha  b  l657j  Thomas 

b  Mar  16,  1659;  Deborah  b  l66l;  Sarah  b  1663.  His  will  was  dated  1692  and 
gives  to  "oldest  son  JOHN  two-thirds  of  his  real  estate.  He  provided  for 
second  wife,  Lydia  and  mentioned  his  two  sons,  daughters  Ann;  Elizabeth 
Brooks  wife  of  Nathaniel;  Mary  Babcock  and  Martha  Clark,  wife  of  Thomas. 

2  JOHN  CURTIS  b  Dec  1,  1653  m  Apr  4,  1678  MIRIAM  BROOKS  bp  June  6, 
1652,  Daughter  of  Wm  Brooks  (See  Brooks).  Children:  MERCY  b  1678/9; 
Hannah  b  l68l;  William  b  Sept  15,  1682/3. 
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3  MERCY  CURTIS  b  1678/9  m  Dec  25,  1700  CHARLES  TURNER  b  May  3,  1675 
son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Hyland)  (See  Turner) 

REFERENCES :  Mayflower  Descendants  Vol.  18:285;  Vol.  3:118 
Savage,  Vol.  1:486 

Boston  and  Eastern  Mass.  Vol.  1:583 


*DOTY 

1  *EDWARD  DOTY  d  l655«  He  was  the  40th  signer  of  the  Mayflower  Com¬ 
pact;  in  the  "First  Encounter"  1620;  he  m  2nd  Jan  6,  1634  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 
FAITH  CLARK  l6l9-l675,  daughter  of  Tristram  or  Thurton  Clark;.  Children: 
Edward  d  1680/9O;  John  d  1701;  Thomas  d  1679;  Samuel  d  1715;  Desire  d  1731; 
Elizabeth;  Isaac,  Joseph  d  about  1732/5;  MARY. 

June  18,  1621  "The  first  duel  fought  in  New  England  upon  a  challenge 
of  single  combat  with  sword  and  dagger  was  between  Edward  Doty  and  Edward 
Leister,  servants  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  Both  being  wounded,  the  one  in  the  hand, 
the  other  in  the  thigh,  they  were  adjudged  by  the  whole  company  to  have  their 
head  and  feet  tied  together,  and  so  to  lie  for  twenty-four  hours  without 
meat  or  drink,  which  is  begun  to  be  inflicted,  but  within  an  hour,  because 
of  their  great  pains,  at  their  own  and  their  master's  humble  request,  upon 
promise  of  better  carriage,  they  are  released  by  the  Governor."  All  three 
were  Mayflower  Pilgrims . 

REFERENCE:  "America,  its  History  and  Biography"  by 
Stephen  M.  Newman,  M.  A.  1882 

2  MARY  DOTY  m  1678  SAMUEL  HATCH  1653-1735*  Children:  Samuel  b 
1678;  Josiah  b  1680;  Hannah  b  l68l/2;  Ebenezer  b  1684;  ISAAC  b  1687; 

Elizabeth  b  169O;  Elisha  b  1692;  Ezekiel  b  1695;  Desire  b  1698  (See  Hatch) 

3  ISAAC  HATCH  b  1687  Scituate,  d  Dec  9,  1759  Pembroke,  m  3rd, 

June  7,  1724  PENELOPE  EWELL  (See  Ewell) 

REFERENCE:  Mayflower  Descendant,  Vol.  15:111 


EWELL  -  ELWELL 

1  HENRY  EWELL  from  Sandwich,  County  of  Kent,  England  came  over  in 
the  ship  "Hercules",  Capt.  John  Witherly,  in  March  1634/5*  He  was  a  shoemaker, 
settled  in  Scituate,  Mass,  and  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Lathrop's  Church  April 
3,  1636.  In  1637  he  volunteered  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Pequot  War.  He 
was  a  freeman  in  1638  and  in  1639  removed  to  Barnstable,  and  about  1646 
returned  to  Scituate  where  he  died  l68l.  He  m  Nov  23,  1638  at  Green's  Har¬ 
bor,  by  Mr.  Winslow,  SARAH  ANNABLE  b  ca.  1622,  d  1687,  daughter  of  Anthony. 
Their  house  and  barn  in  Scituate  valued  at  10  lbs.  was  burnt  by  the  Indians 
in  1676.  He  made  his  will  Aug  l6,  l68l  "beeing  aged".  It  was  not  probated 
until  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Sarah.  His  will  was  probated  Mar  13, 

1688/9.  Children  born  in  Barnstable:  John  l639/40;  Ebenezer  b  1643;  Sarah 
b  1645;  born  in  Scituate,  Hannah  1649;  GERSHAM  b  I65O;  Bethia  b  1653; 

Ichabod  b  1659;  Deborah  b  1663;  Eunice.  The  oldest  son  John  lived  in  Boston 
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and.  d  at  Newbury  168 6;  Ichabod  lived  on  the  paternal  estate,  and  Gersham 
lived  at  "Cold  Spring",  Scituate,  Mass.  (See  Annable) 


2  GERSHAM  EWELL  b  Nov  l4,  1650  at  Scituate  m  MARY;  their  children 
wer^°  Bethiah  b  1682/3;  MARY  b  1685;  Sarah  b  1687/8;  Rebecca  b  l690;Gersham 
b  I69I/2;  Hannah  b  1694/5 j  PENELOPE  b  1697;  John  b  1699. 


3  MARY  ELWELL  b  Aug  14,  1685  at  Scituate,  d  Nov  30,  1724  m  Aug  28,  1707 
THOMAS  BRYANT  1675-1748  (See  Bryant) 


3  PENELOPE  ELWELL  b  1697  at  Scituate  m  ISAAC  HATCH  son  of  Samuel. 
(See  Hatch) 


REFERENCES :  Savage,  Vol.  2:132;  Pioneers  of  Mass,  by  Pope,  p  159 
Genealogical  Notes  of  Barnstable,  Mass,  pp  13,  359. 


FARNSWORTH 

1  MATTHIAS  FARNSWORTH  b  in  England  l6l2,  was  a  weaver,  settled  in 
Lynn,  Mass,  soon  after  I65O,  freeman  of  Lynn  May  l6,  1670,  d  Jan  21,  1688/9; 
m  prob  2d,  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Farr  of  Lynn.  He  had  prob.  by  his  first 
wife.  Elizabeth  b  1647;  MATTHIAS  b  1649;  h  in  Lynn,  Mass.;  John  ca.  1651/52; 
by  2nd  wife:  Joseph  l657j  Mary  1660;  prob.  b  Groton,  Mass.:  Benjamin  in 
1667;  Samuel  1669;  Abigail  1671;  Jonathan  1675;  Joseph  1677  d  1687 

2  MATTHIAS  FARNSWORTH  1649-1693  inventory  of  his  estate  filed  Nov  8, 
1693.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  ability,  held  several  town  offices  at 
Groton  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors.  He  served  under  Major  Willard 

^4ng  Philip  s  War.  He  m  SARAH  NUTTING  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Nutting. 
She  b  May  29,  1663.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Groton, 
Mass.  She  m  2d,  Dec  l6,  1698  John  Stone.  Children  of  Matthias  and  Sarah: 
Joseph  b  1682;  EBENEZER  b  ca.  1684  in  Groton;  Josiah  b  1687;  Sarah  1688; 
Matthias  I69O;  Rebecca  drowned  in  a  well  at  Watertown,  Mass.  May  l6,  1692 
at  her  Aunt  Thatcher's  where  she  was  sent  for  safety  during  Indian  raids. 

3  EBENEZER  FARNSWORTH  b  ca.  1684  in  Groton;  he  and  his  wife  "owned  the 
covenant"  Sept  19,  1708;  she  united  with  the  church  Apr  6,  1718.  He  joined 
Mar  3,  1724.  He  m  April  17,  1707  ELIZABETH  WHITNEY,  daughter  of  Joshua  and 
Abigail  (Tarbell)  Whitney  of  Watertown,  b  1686.  Children  b  in  Groton: 
Elizabeth  1708;  Matthias  1709;  Ebenezer  1711-1723;  William  1714;  Abigail  b 
1718;  KEZIAH  b  April  17,  1723;  Sarah  b  Aug  5,  1725;  Lydia  b  Dec  20,  1729 
(See  Whitney) 

^  KEZIAH  FARNSWORTH  b  April  17,  1723  at  Groton,  m  Jan  27,  1743 
JONATHAN  SHATTUCK  b  Groton  April  2,  1720,  she  d  May  8,  1809  age  86.  (See 
Shattuck) 


GRAY 

1  EDWARD  GRAY  and  his  brother  Thomas  were  in  Plymouth,  Mass,  in  1643. 
According  to  a  tradition  in  the  family,  these  two  boys,  Edward  being  around 
fourteen,  were  smuggled  on  board  a  ship  in  which  they  came,  and  were  sent  to 


America  by  friends  at  home  intriguing  for  the  possession  of  property  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  them.  Edward  became  a  merchant  of  reput e,  and  a 
large  land  owner  at  Rocky  Point;  some  of  this  land  was  occupied  by  many 
generations  of  his  descendants. 

He  m  1st  Jan  1 6,  1651,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Winslow.  She  d  1663* 

Their  children  were:  John  and  Edward.  He  m  2nd  Dec  12,  1965  DOROTHY  LETTISE, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann.  Their  children  were:  Edward,  Thomas,  Samuel, 
Susana,  Rebecca,  and  LYDIA.  All  were  under  age  when  their  father  died  the 
latter  part  of  June,  l68l,  at  the  age  of  about  52.  His  will  is  recorded 
in  Pilgrim  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  4,  Oct  1916,  No.  6. 

Edward  Gray  has  the  oldest  gravestone  on  Burial  Hill,  at  Plymouth, 

Mass.  Before  the  close  of  King  Philip's  War  this  hill  was  used  for  defense 
purposes,  and  the  old  powder  house  is  still  standing. 

2  LYDIA  GRAY  m  Oct  2,  1704  CALEB  LORING,  ESQ,  b  June  9,  1674  at  Hull, 
Mass.  (See  Loring) 

REFERENCES:  Ancient  Landmarks  by  Wm  T.  Davis,  p  130 
Famous  Families  of  Mass.  Vol.  11:264 


HALLETT 


1  JOHN  HAT.T.ETT  of  Scituate,  Mass,  was  a  brother  of  Andrew  (who  m 
Anne  Bessie  had  a  daughter  Abigail  who  m  Jonathan  Alden,  son  of  John  of 
Mayflower  fame).  John's  daughter  ANNA  married  Richard  Curtis.  John  was 

a  planter  and  one  of  the  Conchasset  partners  in  1646.  His  house  was  built 
near  the  harbour;  he  was  an  extensive  land  owner  and  Hallett's  Island  near 
"the  stepping  stones"  was  named  in  allusion  to  him.  He  was  in  Scituate  or 
had  land  assigned  to  his  right  there  in  1668,  although  he  was  in  Yarmouth 
in  1650  where  a  son  was  born  that  year. 

2  ANNA  HAT.T.ETT  m  1649  RICHARD  CURTIS  who  died  at  Scituate  1693, 
a  founder  of  Marblehead.  (See  Curtis) 

REFERENCE:  Boston  and  Eastern  Mass.  Vol.  1:583 


HATCH 

1  ELDER  WILLIAM  HATCH  b  ca.  1598,  d  Nov  6,  1651  at  Scituate,  Mass, 
m  in  England  July  9. 1624  JANE  YOUNG  b  1596,  died  Oct  8,  1653-  William 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Scituate,  Mass.  He  was  a  native  of 
Sandwich,  County  of  Kent,  England  from  which  place  he  emigrated  to  New 
England  before  1633,  in  which  year  he  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  Incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Plymouth.  After  building  a  comfortable  home  he  went  back  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  his  family  and  returned  March  17;  1634/5  in  the  ship  "Hercules' 
with  his  wife,  five  children  and  six  servants.  His  house  was  on  Kent 
Street,  so  called  undoubtedly  after  the  county  from  which  he  came.  He  was 
a  merchant,  a  man  of  means  and  quick  perception,  possessed  of  more  than 
ordinary  business  qualifications  and  very  soon  became  identified  with  the 
more  prominent  business  affairs  of  the  town  and  county. 
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He  served  on  the  Jury  at  Plymouth  1636-7;  and  Sept  1638  was  on  the 
Jury  for  the  trial  of  Arthur  Peach,  Thomas  Jackson  and  Richard  Stinnings 
for  the  murder  of  an  Indian.  June  7,  1637,  he  was  presented  to  Court  for 
trespass  on  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  only  punishment  meted  out  to  him  was 
"to  reap  the  crop  thereupon  this  year,  and  leave  the  land".  Sept  3,  1638 
there  was  granted  to  him  "an  island,  called  the  Old  Island,  alias  Hatches 
Island,  lying  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  North  River,  containing  about 
20  acres".  This  property  was  afterwards  sold  to  Joseph  Tilden  in  1649. 
William  was  appointed  Surveyor  of  Highways,  March  5,  1638-9.  Sept.  27, 

1642  he  was  one  of  a  committee  for  Scituate,  to  provide  forces  for  the  war 
against  the  Indians.  Oct  16,  1642  he  was  elected  by  his  townsmen  to  be 
their  Lieut,  "for  trayning  their  men"  in  the  art  of  war.  He  also  had  an 
earlier  appointment  in  1638  with  William  Vassall  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  1651  he  sold  lands  to  Sergt.  Humphry  Johnson. 

Hatch  was  a  member  of  the  first  church  until  its  division.  One 
part  under  Rev.  Lothrop  removing  to  Barnstable,  and  the  other  remaining 
in  Scituate,  under  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Chauncey,  whose  settlement  took 
place  in  l64l.  (Settlement  in  this  case  meaning  he  settled  into  the  pas¬ 
torate).  In  1643  Hatch  was  chosen  Ruling  Edler  of  the  Second  Church  which 
office  he  retained  until  his  death  Nov  6,  165I.  His  will  was  probated 
June  3,  1652.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  as  well  as  of  substance.  His  will 
is  recorded  in  Scituate,  Mass.  His  widow  Jane  married,  as  his  second  wife. 
Elder  Thomas  King,  Mar  31,  1653.  She  died  Oct  8,  1653.  Children  of 
William  and  Jane;  William;  WALTER;  Ann;  Hannah;  Jane  m  John  Lovell  of 
Weymouth;  Jeremiah. 

2  WALTER  HATCH  born  about  1625  in  England;  in  1643  he  was  old 
enough  to  bear  arms.  He  married  1st,  at  Scituate  May  6,  1650  ELIZABETH 
HOLBROOK  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Jane  of  Weymouth,  Mass.  (See  Holbrook ) 
Walter  settled  on  a  point  of  land  south  of  Stony  Cave,  and  southeast  of 
the  Second  Society's  Meeting-house.  Freeman  1658;  Constable  June  1654; 
and  in  that  capacity  was  threatened  and  abused  by  William  Randall  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  while  serving  a  process  on  them,  and  his  warrant  was 
forced  from  him. 

He  was  a  shipwright,  and  had  a  yard  a  mile  below  Union  Bridge  on  the 
Scituate  side  after  1677*  He  engaged  in  business  with  his  brother  Jeremiah. 
He  also  owned  an  interest  in  the  Iron  mine,  a  notice  of  which  appears  in 
his  will.  He  built  a  two  and  a  half  story  home,  and  a  two  and  a  half  story 
barn,  joined  by  a  building.  There  was  a  stone  wall,  and  a  picket  fence. 

It  was  here  he  brought  his  17  year  old  bride.  Children  were;  SAMUEL  1652- 
1735 ;  John;  Israel;  Joseph;  Jane  Sherman;  Bethia  Ford.  Walter  married  2d 
Aug  5,  1674  Mary,  who  survived  him.  His  will  was  dated  Aug  20,  1698;  he 
d  March  1701  at  North  Marshfield,  Mass.;  will  was  proved  April  2,  1701. 

He  gave  son  Samuel  a  share  in  the  Iron  works,  etc.  To  John  and  Israel, 
the  fulling-mill,  corn  mill  and  260  acres  of  land  on  North  River.  To 
Joseph,  the  great  lot  at  Freetown.  To  the  four  sons  in  addition  3,375 
acres  of  land.  He  mentioned  his  two  daughters  and  wife  Mary. 

3  SAMUEL  HATCH  b  Scituate,  Dec  22,  1653;  will  dated  June  13,  1728, 
proved  July  7,  1735 >  died  June  1735*  He  was  a  farmer  and  shipwright.  In 
1678  he  married  MARY  DOTY  b  Dec  22,  1653,  d  about  1735,  daughter  of 

* Edward  Doty,  40th  signer  of  the  Mayflower  Compact,  and  his  second  wife, 


Faith  Clark,  daughter  of  Tristram  Clark.  (See  Doty  and  Clark) 

In  1704  Samuel  sold  to  Joseph  Doty  of  Rochester,  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  that  place.  Oct  27,  1712  he  sold  to  his  son  Josiah  of  Rochester  acres 
of  land  at  said  place.  Nov  10,  1718  he  disposed  of  all  his  remaining  lands 
in  Rochester  to  his  sons  Elisha  and  Ezekiel  of  Scituate.  May  8,  1719  for 
260  lbs.  he  sold  to  Matthew  Eastis  of  Pembroke  86  acres  at  Handmer's  Hook. 

By  these  deeds  he  was  undoubtedly  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  shipwright. 

Samuel  and  Mary  had  a  very  large  attractive  home.  They  had  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  His  will  was  dated  June  13,  1728,  proved  July  7>  1735  (Plymouth  County 
Registry  of  Probate,  Vol.  VII:l43-l46) .  Mayflower  Descendants  Vol.  VII: 29 
gives  contents  of  will  in  which  these  children  are  mentioned:  Samuel; 

ISAAC;  Desire;  Hannah  Tencom;  Elizabeth  Bonney.  Samuel  willed  his  son  Isaac 
"my  gun  and  grinstone,  and  ye  other  half  of  my  chissells,  augers  and  handsaw 
which  is  in  full  his  Portion  I  having  already  by  Deed  ys  Day  Given  him  about 
one  half  of  the  Farme  wheron  I  now  Dwell  and  also  given  him  one  share  in  ye 
cedar  Swamp  as  hereafter  mentioned  to  be  his  During  his  Natural  Life,  to 
descend  to  his  sons  Isaac  and  Josiah  and  to  their  heirs  and  assignes  for 
Ever".  Samuel's  son  Isaac  to  be  sole  Executor  of  the  will. 

4  ISAAC  HATCH  born  Scituate  Dec  20,  1687,  died  Dec  3>  1759  at  Pembroke. 
He  married  1st,  Aug  9 >  1716  Lydia  Cliff  of  Marshfield;  m  2d,  July  28,  1721 
Sarah  Stevens;  m  3rd,  Jan  7,  1724  PENELOPE  EWELL  b  April  l8,  1697,  1  probably 
1775  daughter  of  Ger shorn  and  Mary.  Isaac  willed  his  wife  Penelope  the  im¬ 
provements  of  l/3  of  estate,  and  l/3  of  indoor  movables.  To  his  son  Isaac 
the  farm  bought  of  Joseph  Dwelley,  which  he  purchased  of  Robert  Barker,  etc. 

To  sons  Josiah  and  Seth  the  half  of  the  farm  bought  of  Josiah  Holmes  and 
also  a  piece  of  meadow  joining  same  he  bought  of  Capt.  Nehemiah  Cushing. 

Also  son  Seth  to  have  the  house  he  now  lives  in,  standing  on  land  aforesaid, 
etc.  Children:  Isaac;  Josiah;  SETH;  Penelope;  Lydia  and  Sarah.  (See  Ewell) 

The  administration  of  Penelope's  estate  was  granted  John  Turner  who 
gave  bonds  with  Seth  Hatch  and  Seth  Briggs  all  of  Pembroke,  Mass.  Jan  1,  1776. 

Isaac,  Sr.  wills  all  his  tools  to  his  sons  Joseph,  Seth  and  Samuel;  and 
to  daughters  Penelope,  Lydia  and  Sarah  "my  pew  in  Pembroke  Meeting  House",  etc. 

On  the  hill  beside  the  house  of  Isaac's  father,  Samuel,  are  the  graves 
of  Isaac  Hatch  and  wife  Penelope.  The  graves  of  Capt.  Seth  Hatch  1728-1799 
and  wife  Mary  (Turner)  1731-1802  are  nearby. 

5  CAPT.  SETH  HATCH  bp  Dec  24,  1727  at  Scituate,  died  Aug  12,  1799; 
married  175^-  MARY  TURNER  1731-1802,  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Bryant).  Seth  owned  a  large  two  and  a  half  story  house  in  Pembroke  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  committee  to  protest  against 
British  taxation  and  signed  the  first  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
King.  He  was  sent  from  Pembroke  to  the  General  Court.  He  was  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  safety  and  correspondence  during  the  Revolution  in  1775;  and  a 
member  of  the  General  Court  1783*  He  ran  the  blockade  at  Quebec  in  1759 
and  supplied  General  Wolf  with  provisions.  (N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  51*35)  For 
this  he  was  publicly  thanked  and  given  "several  of  the  general's  tent  fur¬ 
niture."  (See  Turner) 
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Seth  Was  "Sargeant  in  Capt.  Thomas  Turner's  Co.,  Colonel  Anthony 
Thomas'  regt.  -which  marched  April  20,  1775  in  response  to  the  alarm  of 
April  19,  1775*  service  3  days;  also  in  Capt.  Thomas  Turner's  Co.  of  Minute 
Men,  Col.  John  Bayley's  (Bailey’s)  regt.  Pay  abstract  for  mileage,  dated 
Jan  10,  1776,  mileage  (63)  allowed  said  Hatch;  reported  encamped  with  Brig. 
Gen .  Thomas '  brigade . " 

Seth  married  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Turner.  Josiah  Barker  built 
a  ship  for  Seth  Hatch  and  later  Barker  married  Seth's  daughter,  PENELOPE . 
Seth  is  buried  near  his  father  Isaac.  His  descendants  have  placed  a 
Revolutionary  Marker  on  his  grave,  and  built  a  substantial  and  suitable 
fence  around  it,  to  keep  out  stray  animals. 

6  PENELOPE  HATCH  born  Nov  24,  1754  at  Pembroke,  died  May  11,  l84l  at 
Charlestown,  Mass,  m  Dec  9,  1787  by  Gad  Hitchcick  at  Pembroke,  JOSIAH 
BARKER  of  Pembroke  and  Marshfield.  (See  Barker) 

In  "Colonial  Dames  and  Good  Wives"  by  Earle,  p  251  is  the  following: 
During  the  American  Revolution  it  is  recorded  Penelope  Barker  was  "high 
spirited  and  fearless."  When  British  soldiers  invaded  her  stables  to  seize 
her  carriage  horses,  she  snatched  a  sword  from  the  wall,  and  with  a  single 
blow  severed  the  reins  in  the  British  officers  hands,  and  drove  her  horses 
back  into  the  stables  and  kept  them,  too."  This  was  probably  before  marry¬ 
ing  Barker  in  1787* 

REFERENCES:  Descendants  of  William  Hatch  of  Scituate,  Mass., 
collected  by  Perley  Derby  of  Salem,  Mass.  1873* 

Notes  on  the  Hatch  Family  by  Ellen  Collamore  Bolles 
1915 

N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  51:1895 


HOLBROOK 

1  THOMAS  HOLBROOK  came  from  England,  was  in  Weymouth,  Mass.  1643, 
may  have  come  earlier;  he  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  Rehoboth,  yet  for  not 
going  to  reside  there,  his  share  was  forfeited  in  January  1645.  He  was  a 
Selectman,  a  representative  to  the  General  Court;  made  freeman  1643;  was  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.  1652,  later  at  Medfield  in  1668  where  he  probably  died 
in  l677-  His  will  was  made  Dec  31*  1668  with  a  codicil  5  years  later;  the 
will  calls  him  of  Weymouth,  probated  April  24,  1677°  He  married  2d,  JANE 
PAGE.  Children:  Thomas;  William;  Ann  Reynolds;  ELIZABETH  HATCH;  and  Jane 
Drake. 


2  ELIZABETH  HOLBROOK  1634-1669  m  I65O  WALTER  HATCH  1623-1699. 
(See  Hatch) 


REFERENCE:  Savage's  "Geneal.  Dictionary  of  N.E." 


HYLAND 

1  THOMAS  HYLAND  from  Tenterdan,  Co.  Kent,  England  was  in  Scituate, 
Mass.  1637*  m  DEBORAH .  Children:  Thomas,  Jr.;  Samuel  died  in  King 
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Philip's  war;  Deborah;  MARY  m  1 664  John  Bryant  as  his  third  wife;  SARAH  m 
1652  Thomas  Turner;  Ruth.  Children  all  probably  born  in  England. 


2  SARAH  HYLAND  d  1688  m  Jan  6,  1652  THOMAS  TURNER  1635-1688  b  per¬ 
haps  in  England .  (See  Turner) 

2  MARY  HYLAND  bp  Tenterden,  Eng.  Mar  27,  1631;  died  July  2,  1685; 
m  Aug  17,  1664  as  his  third  wife,  JOHN  BRYANT,  SR.  who  died  Nov  20,  1684 
at  Scituate.  (See  Bryant) 

REFERENCES:  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  IX: 315 

Mackenzie  "Colonial  Families  of  the  U.S."  Vol.  V:94 


JACOB 

1  NICHOLAS  JACOB  was  among  first  settlers  of  Hingham,  Mass,  and 
among  names  of  first  proprietors  there,  who  drew  house  lots  on  Sept  18, 

1635  from  Cove  on  North  side  of  road  to  Fort  Hill,  was  listed  among  free¬ 
man  March  3,  ,1635/6.  Some  of  the  men  were  Thomas  Loring,  John  Whitney, 

Henry  Kingman  and  Joseph  Andrews.  The  will  of  Nicholas  Jacob  was  made 
May  18,  l657«  "Beeing  sicke.  My  wife  MARY  executor,  unto  (her)  the  bed 
and  bedding  she  usually  lyeth  upon,  with  all  the  furniture  there  unto  be¬ 
longing,  to  dispose  of  it  unto  whom  she  please  (also)  L30  out  of  the  estate 
in  what  she  sees  meete,  to  be  for  her  propper  use  dureing  life  and  after 
her  decease,  to  be  divided  amongst  all  my  children  in  proporcon  as  the  rest 
of  the  Estate  is  divided.  Unto  Joseph,  Hannah  and  Deborah  Jacob  L10  apiese, 
to  be  payd  out  of  the  state  before  it  be  divided  in  Lue  of  what  my  other 
children  have  had  before,  the  rest  of  the  estate  to  be  divided  as  followeth: 
unto  my  Eldest  sonne  John,  a  double  portion,  unto  the  rest  of  my  children 
namely,  Joseph  Jacob,  Mary  Ottis,  Elizabeth  Thackster,  Susan  Cushen, 

HANNAH  JACOB  and  Deborah  Jacob,  Equall  shares,  and  every  one  of  them  shall 
pay  unto  their  mother,  Mary  Jacob,  l8  d.  p.  pound  yearely  for  so  much  Estate 

as  shall  be  putt  into  their  hands;  to  be  payd  in  corne  or  cattle  at  the 

current  prize,  every  halfe  yeare  dureing  her  widdowhoode;  and  in  case  she 
shal  be  maryed  unto  another  man,  they  shall  pay  but  the  one  halfe  of  the 
Revenue,  that  is  to  say  but  9  h-p.  pound  yearely."  Inventory  of  the  estate 
taken  June  12,  1657*  Amount  L393*08.06.  Mary  Jacob  deposed  July  28,  1657- 

2  HANNAH  JACOB  b  Feb  23,  1639  at  Hingham,  died  Oct  20,  1720  m  Dec 

16,  1657  THOMAS  LORING,  JR.  b  1629,  died  1679  at  Hull,  Mass.  Hannah  m  2d, 

Capt.  Stephen  French (See  Loring) 

3  CALEB  LORING,  ESQ,  b  June  9,  1674  at  Hull,  m  Oct  2,  1704  LYDIA 
GRAY  daughter  of  Edward  [See  Gray) 

REFERENCES:  Mayflower  Descendants  Vol.  VIII: 280;  Vol.  111:94 
Famous  Families  of  Mass.  Vol.  2:264 


LANGER 

1  RICHARD  LANGER  died  Jan  25,  l66l.  Probably  a  widower  and  advanced 
in  years,  came  to  Hingham  in  1636.  In  his  will  of  Feb  20,  1659/60  proved 
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May  2,  l66l  he  mentions  daughters  Dinah;  Elizabeth;  and  MARGARET  wife  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  (the  husbandman)  to  whose  eldest  son  Joshua,  the  testator, 
gave  his  lands  in  Hingham.  (See  Lincoln) 

2  MARGARET  LANGER  d  Mar  5,  1693 A  in  Hingham  m  THOMAS  LINCOLN- 
(See  Lincoln)  Their  5th  child  MARY  b  Feb  10,  1647/8  111  Jan  5,  l674/5 
Francis  Barker.  (See  Barker) 


LETTICE 

1  THOMAS  LETTICE  in  Plymouth  1638.  He  may  be  the  passenger  in  the 
"Elizabeth"  l635  from  London  age  23  in  custom  house  record  called  Lettyne. 
His  will  of  1678 ,  proved  Oct  25,  l68l  names  wife  ANN  who  d  July  3,  1687 

in  80th  year.  (Will  in  Mayflower  Descendants  Vol.  14:64)  "I  Thos  Lettice 
of  Plymouth  bequeath  unto  my  three  daughters  viz;  Anne  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Jenney,  Elizabeth  Cooke  widdow;  and  DOROTHY  the  wife  of  Edward  Gray,  five 
shillings  apeece".  The  remainder  of  the  real  and  personal  estate,  after 
the  payments  of  debts  and  legacies,  was  bequeathed  to  wife  Anne,  who  was 
made  executrix.  Will  dated  1678  and  was  signed  by  a  mark,  and  witnessed 
by  Jonathan  Barnes  and  Joseph  Howland.  On  Oct  25,  l68l  Thomas  Lettice 
declared  this  to  be  his  last  will  and  Testament,  in  the  presence  of 
Nathaniel  Thomas.  Will  recorded  in  Plymouth  Colony  Wills,  Vol. IV,  Part 
II,  p  11. 

2  DOROTHY  LETTICE  m  Dec  12,  1665  as  his  second  wife,  EDWARD  GRAY 
who  d  l68l  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  She  m  2d,  Nathaniel  Clark.  (See  Gray) 


LINCOLN 

1  THOMAS  LINCOLN  came  from  Wymondham,  Co.  Norfolk,  Eng.  with 
Jeremiah  More.  Thomas  was  "the  husbandman"  and  a  brother  of  the  first 
Stephen.  Thomas  was  in  Hingham,  Mass.  1638  had  a  grant  of  land  in  1638; 
freeman  May  l8,  1642;  married  MARGARET  LANGER  daughter  of  Richard  (See 
Langer).  He  d  Aug  l6,  1692,  will  was  written  May  24,  l68l  in  which  he 
mentions  the  names  of  his  wife  and  8  children:  Caleb  b  1643;  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  twins  b  1645;  (the  first  Caleb  died);  Susanna;  MARY  bp  1648;  Sarah 
bp  165O;  Thomas  b  1652;  Elizabeth  and  Ruth  twins  1664. 

2  MARY  LINCOLN  b  Feb  10,  1647/8  bp  Apr  23,  1648  m  Jan  5,  1675 
FRANCIS  BARKER  of  Duxbury.  (See  Barker) 

REFERENCE:  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  11:251 


LORING 

1  DEACON  THOMAS  LORING  d  Apr  4,  l66l,  came  to  Mass,  from  Axminster, 
Devonshire,  Eng.  in  Dec  1634  with  his  wife,  JANE  NEWTON  "A  woman  of  lively 
spirit,  skilled  in  the  practice  of  physick".  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Deacons  of  the  church  at  Hingham  which  was  established  in  1635.  He  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  but  in  1637,  "by  permission  of  the  town,  he  built  a 
weir  to  catch  the  "floating  fish"  that  in  those  days  abounded  along  the 
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Hingham  shores.  He  was  an  innkeeper,  too,  perhaps  the  first  in  the  planta¬ 
tion.  His  license  from  the  General  Court  bears  the  date  of  March  1637* 

He  was  admitted  freeman  or  citizen  of  the  Colony  Mar  3,  1635/6*  Hobart's 
Journal  records  Mar  15,  1646  "all  houses  of  Thomas  Loring  and  John  Otis 
were  burnt  to  the  ground  beeing  the  Sabbath-day  in  the  morning”.  (N.E.H.G.R. 
Vol.  IV:l6l).  On  Sept  l8,  1635  he  drew  a  house  lot  in  Hingham  from  cove 
on  North  side  of  Road.  In  l64l  he  settled  at  Hull,  Mass,  was  constable  1646. 
He  d  Apr  4,  l66l  leaving  no  will.  His  estate  was  appraised  in  1662,  and 
inventoried  331  lbs.  15s.  showing  that  he  was  a  man  of  substance  as  well  as 
influence  in  the  church  and  town  affairs.  Jane  d  Aug  25,  1672  leaving  a 
will  dated  July  10,  1672.  They  had  6  children  b  in  Eng.  THOMAS  1629-1679; 
John  b  1630;  Isaac  b  l64o  d  by  scalding;  Josiah  b  1642;  Joshua  b  1643  d  y; 
Benjamin  b  l644. 

Thomas,  Sr.  possessed  cows,  calves,  swine  and  horses.  He  had  land 
in  Hingham  and  at  Hog  Island.  He  had  "broadcloth"  shirts,  hats  and  house 
furnishings,  as  well  as  two  Bibles,  "one  warming  panne  and  six  hand  cher- 
chers"  (handkerchiefs). 

N.E.H.G.R.,  Vol.  5^263  states  Thomas  Loring  with  59  others,  signed 
a  statement  in  behalf  of  widow  Mahitable  Warren  for  witchcraft  in  Hingham, 
thinking  her  "not  guilty" . 

2  THOMAS  LORING  b  1629  England,  d  1679  in  Hull,  Mass.  He  became  a 
freeman  1673,  the  same  day  as  his  brother  John.  Thomas  m  Dec  l6;  1657 
HANNAH  JACOB  b  in  Hingham  Feb  23,  1639  and  1  Oct  20,  1720,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  and  Mary.  Children:  Hannah  b  l664;  Thomas  and  Deborah  twins  b 
1668;  David  I67I;  CALEB  b  June  9,  1674;  Abigail  1678.  Hannah  married  2d, 
Stephen  French  who  d  Oct  9>  1720.  (See  Jacob) 

3  CALEB  LORING  b  in  Hull,  Mass.  June  9>l674,  learned  the  trade  of 
weaver,  but  later  became  a  physician.  He  made  his  home  in  Plymouth  for 
many  years,  removing  afterwards  to  Plyrapton  where  he  was  so  busy  with  his 
practice  that  he  had  a  door  cut  in  the  meetinghouse,  close  by  his  pew, 

so  that  he  could  come  and  go  without  disturbing  the  congregation  in  meeting 
time.  He  was  also  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  forge  for  the  production  of 
hog  iron  ore.  Caleb  m  Aug  7,  1696  LYDIA  GRAY  daughter  of  Edward.  Children: 
Caleb  1677;  d  y;  Hannah  b  1698;  Ignatius  b  1699 j  Polycarpus  b  1702.  Caleb, 
Sr.  removed  to  Plympton  and  children  born  there  were:  Caleb  b  1704;  Lydia 
b  1706,  d  y;  Jacob  b  1711;  Joseph  b  1713;  JOHN  b  Nov  15,  1715;  Thomas  b 
1718;  Lydia  1721.  (See  Gray) 

4  JOHN  LORING  b  Nov  15,  1715  at  Plympton,  Mass,  was  Captain  of  the 
4th  company  in  Col.  Joseph  Thatcher's  regiment  under  Gen.  John  Winslow, 
commanded  in  chief  in  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  1755/6. 

Capt.  John  Loring  married  RUTH  STURTEVANT  b  April  28,  1715  daughter 
of  Nehemia  and  Ruth  (Sampson).  ( See  Sturtevant ) .  Children  born  in  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.:  James;  Nathaniel;  Peleg  taken  by  the  Algerines;  Debora 
Rebecca  m  Jacob  Mitchell  1763;  PRISCILLA  m  Ebenezer  Barker;  Mary.  Children 
b  in  East  Bridgewater:  Daniel  b  1754;  Sylvia  b  1757*  John's  widow  Ruth  m 
2d,  March  l8,  1770  Isaac  Kingman.  John  and  his  brother  Caleb,  Esq.  of  Hull 
were  subscribers  to  Prince's  Chronology  and  were  regarded  as  principal 
Literati  of  New  England. 
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5  PRISCILLA  LORING  b  Aug  17,  1737  at  Plympton  d  Oct  3,  l8ll  m  at 
Pembroke  April  2,  1761  EBENEZER  BARKER  b  in  Pembroke,  Mass.  Aug  3,  1739,  1 
July  10,  1781  of  chills  and  fever.  (See  Barker). 

REFERENCES:  Mitchell's  History  of  Bridgewater,  pp  247-249 
N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  5:263;  Vol.  6:195 
Famous  Families  of  Mass.  Vol.  11:264-5 
Loring  Genealogy,  printed  by  Murray  and  Emery  Co.  1917 


MACOMBER 

1  THOMAS  MACOMBER  married  JOANNA  TINKHAM  of  Middleborough  June  l4, 
1709.  Six  children  were  recorded  at  Marshfield,  Mass.:  Thomas;  Ursula; 
Sarah;  Elizabeth;  Anesimus;  Joanna;  SARAH  m  Josiah  Barker.  Thomas,  Sr.  died 
at  Marshfield  Oct  5,  1771,  made  his  will  Aug  19,  1767;  proved  Oct  17,  1771; 
his  wife  Joanna  d  at  Marshfield  Apr  29,  1766.  (See  Tinkham) 

2  SARAH  MACOMBER  b  Oct  27,  1713  at  Marshfield,  d  Jan  6,  1786  m  1738 
JOSIAH  BARKER  b  at  Scituate,  d  June  l6,  1774.  (See  Barker) 

REFERENCES:  Mayflower  Descendants,  Vol.  19:16,17 

Barker  Genealogy  by  E.  Frye  Barker,  p  176 


NASH 

1  SAMUEL  NASH  of  Plymouth  1630  perhaps,  but  certain  in  1632  for  the 
beginning  of  next  year,  he  was  taxed  half  as  high  as  Capt.  Myles  Standish; 
in  1643  was  of  Duxbury  and  was  sheriff  of  the  Colony  1652;  Representative 
1653;  and  in  his  89th  year  was  living  in  1682.  His  daughter  Martha  m  Wm 
Clark;  another  daughter  m  Abraham  Sampson.  (See  Sampson) 

George  Willison  in  "Saints  and  Strangers"  pub  1945  states  on  p  391 
quote  "Capt.  Standish,  Constant  Southworth,  and  Samuel  Nash  obtained  a  tract 
of  land  fourteen  miles  square  at  Bridgewater  for  seven  coats,  eight  hoes, 
nine  hatchets,  ten  and  a  half  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  twenty  knives,  and 
four  moose  skins." 

2  ... _ NASH  m  ABRAHAM  SAMPSON  brother  of  Henry.  Children:  ABRA¬ 

HAM;  Samuel  b  ca.  l646;  Isaac  b  l66o;  George  b  1665. 

See  Sampson  references. 


RANDALL 

1  WILLIAM  RANDALL  born  in  England  1609;  died  Scituate,  Mass.  Oct.  13, 
1693;  came  in  the  ship  "Expectation"  April  24,  1635  to  the  Island  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  (Rhode  Island).  He  was  26  years  old,  and  on  leaving  England  took 
the  oath  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance  as  was  required.  He  removed  to  Marsh¬ 
field,  Mass.  1637  and  three  years  later  to  Scituate,  where  he  occupied  a 
respectable  position;  a  man  of  strong  opinions  and  always  ready  to  maintain 
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his  rights,  hence  we  find  him  in  court  several  times.  He  was  probably  a 
shoemaker  according  to  court  settlements.  In  some  of  the  cases  he  lost. 

At  various  times  he  was  constable;  surveyor  of  Highways;  was  a  freeman 
and  was  on  the  list  of  those  ,rable  to  bear  arms."  When  Randall  lost  a 
case  in  court  he  paid  the  damages  in  "shooes". 

William  married  in  Scituate  1640  ELIZABETH  BARSTOW  born  at  York, 

Eng.  and  died  Scituate  about  1693,  daughter  of  Matthew  Bar stow  of  England. 
The  will  of  Wm  Randall  was  made  Oct  13,  1692  and  proved  Nov  3,  1693  ac- 
cording  to  Plymouth  Colony  Probate  Records.  It  names  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
sons:  Joseph;  William;  John;  Job;  ISAAC;  daughters:  Hannah  Turner; 
Elizabeth  Davis;  Sarah  Palmer  and  her  two  sons.  (See  Barstow) 

Randall  and  wife  Elizabeth  were  members  of  the  party  "which  held  it 
unlawful  to  pay  religious  teachers."  In  1680  he  signed  a  protest  with  20 
others  among  whom  were  John  Barstow,  Josiah  Palmer,  Nathaniel  Turner  and 
John  Buck,  Sr.  vigorously  objecting  to  being  "rated  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  a  church  in  which  they  did  not  worship".  In  addition  to 
sharing  her  husband’s  deep  seated  convictions  she  was  "fined  in  165k  for 
abusing  the  constable,  Walter  Hatch".  (Colony  Records) 

When  immigrant  Wm  Randall  chose  as  his  permanent  residence  in  the 
New  World,  the  young  settlement  of  Scituate  derived  from  Satuit  Brook", 
satuit  meaning  "old  brook",  his  selection  was  no  doubt  influenced  by  the 
natural  beauty  and  wealth  of  this  locality.  The  nearby  North  River 
meandered  lazily  past  forests  of  pine  and  oak,  broad  green  meadows,  and 
expansive  marshes.  The  scenery  was  beautiful.  The  North  River  gave  ready 
access  to  the  pine  and  oak  so  abundant  further  inland.  Scituate  was 
destined  to  become  a  shipbuilding  center  whose  seafaring  products  were  to 
make  North  River  known  the  world  over. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  early  shipbuilders  were  his  son  Job;  Daniel 
Turner,  his  son-in-law  and  Wm  Barstow,  his  son-in-law.  Vessels  built  in 
these  yards  were  used  as  privateers  in  the  French  War.  One  of  these  was 
called  the  "Randol" .  Job’s  landing"  on  the  North  River  was  named  for  Job 
Randall,  Jr. 

Turner's  shipyard  was  the  farthest  yard  up  the  river.  The  next  yard 
was  the  "Old  Barstow"  yard  located  just  below  the  Barstow  Bridge.  Here 
Wm  Barstow,  the  pioneer  settler  of  what  became  Hanover,  launched  many  a 
ship.  However,  it  has  been  the  bridge  he  built  in  1657,  and  the  tavern 
which  was  kept  by  him  and  his  descendants  which  have  perpetuated  his  name 
thru  succeeding  generations. 

Although  1628  saw  the  first  whites  in  Scituate,  the  town  was  not 
incorporated  until  1636.  Some  of  the  settlers  came  from  Boston,  some 
were  of  the  Pilgrim  settlement  at  Plymouth  and  still  others  from  Kent 
County,  England.  Because  of  this  triple-headed  influx  Scituate  became  the 
most  popular  settlement  in  the  Colony.  During  King  Philip's  war  23  build¬ 
ings  were  burned  by  the  rampaging  Indians.  Valuable  men  were  killed. 

The  Randalls  had  large  tracts  of  land  at  Wild  Cat  Hill.  Some  of 
the  land  transactions  of  Wm  Randall  are  shown  in  Plymouth  Colony  Deeds, 
as  published  in  Mayflower  Descendants  and  in  Plymouth  Records,  Vol.  111:48. 
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Although  enterprising  and  useful  man  Randall,  unfortunately,  was  litigious. 
On  several  occasions  he  prosecuted  his  neighbors  concerning  land  boundaries 
and  when  an  unfavorable  verdict  was  returned  his  submission  could  not  be 
called  passive.  In  1660  he  was  fined  "for  striking  Edward  Wanton"  and  in 
1 664  "for  breaking  the  King's  Peace  by  'poakeing  Jeremiah  Hatch  with  a  ho- 
pole ' " 


2  ISAAC  RANDALL  bp  Jan  9,  1658  at  Scituate,  Mass,  a  shipbuilding 
center,  whose  seafaring  products  were  to  make  the  North  River  known  the 
world  over.  Isaac  died  July  10,  1759  in  his  102d  year  (Pembroke  Town 
Records).  "He  had  a  house  near  his  father's  at  Wildcat  Hill".  He  married 
1st,  at  Scituate,  Nov  19,  l684  Susanna  Barstow  who  died  Feb  l6,  1691/2, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Barstow  and  granddaughter  of  Wm  of  Scituate,  brother  of 
Elizabeth  Barstow,  wife  of  Wm  Randall,  the  Founder.  Chi]dren:  Isaac,  Jr. 
b  1685  m  Experience  Elwell;  Susanna  b  1687;  Jacob  b  1690.  Isaac  m  2nd, 

Nov  29,  1692  DEBORAH  BUCK  b  Nov  15,  1670  at  Pembroke,  Mass.,  d  June  12,  1760 
age  90;  daughter  of  John  Buck.  Children;  DEBORAH  b  1693;  Robert  1695; 

Ruth  1697 j  Gidion  b  169O;  Rachel  b  Aug  13,  1701  m  Joseph  Smith;  Caleb  1703; 
Elizabeth  b  1705;  Mary  b  July  31,  1707  m  Joseph  Dwelley;  Abigail  b  Nov  1709 
m  Benjamin  Bryant;  Grace  b  1711;  Perez  b  1716.  (See  Buck) 

3  DEBORAH  RANDALL  b  Aug  23,  1693,  bp  at  Second  Church  1697;  m  at 
Scituate,  Nov  1,  1710  EBENEZER  BARKER.  They  lived  in  Pembroke  and  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  John  Buck's  will.  They  axe  buried  in  Groveland  Cemetery,  North 
Scituate,  Mass.  She  d  Aug  7,  1768.  Children;  Deborah  b  1711;  Elizabeth 
1713;  Elisha  1716;  Ruth;  JOSIAH  1724  (See  Barker) 

4  JOSIAH  BARKER  1774  m  1738  SARAH.  MACOMBER  (See  Macomber) 

REFERENCES;  Old  Scituate  and  Its  Prominent  Families 

Plymouth  Colony  Deeds  as  published  in  Mayflower 
Descendants,  Vol.  Vs  179,  l8l,  182 
Randall  and  Allied  Families  by  F.  A.  Randall,  p  10 
Plymouth  Records,  Vol.  Ill; 48 
See  Barker  references. 


SAMPSON 

1  ABRAHAM  SAMPSON  living  in  1686;  had  land  at  Blue  Fish,  was  a 
brother  of  Henry,  Mayflower  Pilgrim,  married  first,  at  Duxbury  1638  a 
DAUGHTER  of  Samuel  Nash.  Duxbury  records  were  destroyed  by  fire  about  1666. 
They  had;  Abraham;  Samuel  b  ca.  1646  m  Esther  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
in  King  Philip's  War;  GEORGE  b  1665;  Isaac  b  1660.  (See  Nash) 

2  GEORGE  SAMPSON  b  1655  at  Plympton,  d  July  26,  1739  age  84,  m  1678 
ELIZABETH  who  died  May  27,  1727  age  70*  Children;  Joseph  b  1679  m  Ann 
Tilson;  Abigail  b  l68l  m  Experience  Bent;  Judith  b  1683;  RUTH  b  1684; 
Benjamin  b  1686  m  Margaret  Parker;  Martha  b  1689  m  Nathaniel  Fuller  of 
Plympton;  George  b  1691  m  Hannah  Soule;  Elizabeth  b  1692  m  Allerton  Cush¬ 
man;  William  b  1695  m  Joanna  Vaughn;  Seth  b  1697  m  Ruth  Barrows  and  m  2d. 
Thankful  (Sprout)  Bennett. 

3  RUTH  SAMPSON  b  Dec  22,  1684  (Plympton  V.R. )  m  1703  NEHEMIAH 


STURTEVANT  (son  of  Deacon  Samual)  b  1 686.  (See  Sturtevant ) 

REFERENCE:  Ancient  Landmarks  of  Plymouth,  Mass,  by  Wm  T.  Davis, 
page  225 


WILLIAM  SHATTUCK 

It  is  possible  the  Mary  Shattuck  b  at  Ashby,  Mass.  Dec  14,  1787 
daughter  of  Eleazer  and  Mary  (Blood)  Shattuck,  is  the  Mary  C.  Shattuck  who 
married  Nov  21,  1813  Josiah  Hatch  Barker  b  at  Pembroke,  Mass.,  Aug  13,  1789 
d  1856;  son  of  Josiah  and  Penelope  (Hatch)  Barker. 

Because  this  Shattuck  family,  beginning  with  William  the  emigrant,  is 
no  doubt  typical  of  many  New  England  families  in  the  early  days,  their  record 
is  included  in  this  book. 

1  WILLIAM  SHATTUCK  b  in  England  1622  d  Watertown,  Mass.  Aug  4,  1672. 

He  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Watertown  in  1642.  He  purchased  several 
large  properties.  He  was  a  cordwainer  or  shoemaker  and  perhaps  weaver. 

He  removed  to  Boston  1652,  but  returned  to  Watertown  in  1654.  He  held  a 
respectable  position  in  society.  His  will  dated  Aug  3,  proved  Aug  29,  1672 
bequeathes  to  his  son  Samuel  Church;  to  sons  JOHN;  William;  Benjamin  and 
Samuel  "to  my  10  younger  children  that  are  married";  to  wife  SUSANNA  and  to 
each  grandchild.  Susanna  m  1st,  ca  1642  Wm  Shattuck;  m  2nd,  Richard  Nor- 
cross.  She  d  Dec  11,  1686  at  Watertown.  Their  6th  child,  William  b  1653  m 
Susanna  Randall. 

2  JOHN  SHATTUCK  b  Feb  11,  l64j  at  Watertown;  owned  land  at  Groton, 
Mass.,  was  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  lived  in  the  center  of  Watertown.  In 
1669  he  ran  the  mill  on  the  Charles  River.  He  m  June  20,  1664  in  his  l8th 
year,  RUTH  WHITNEY  b  Watertown  April  15,  1645,  daughter  of  John  and  Ruth 
(Reynolds)  Whitney.  Children:  JOHN  b  June  4,  1666  m  Mary  Blood;  Ruth  m 
Jonathan  Farnsworth;  William  m  Hannah  Underwood;  Samuel  m  Elizabeth  Blood. 

(See  Whitney). 

He  gave  his  life  for  his  country  in  King  Philip's  War.  He  was  Sgt. 
in  Capt.  Richard  Beer's  Co.  of  Watertown.  They  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Hadley  in  western  Mass,  but  they  were  diverted  by  a  report  that  the  Indians 
had  attacked  Northfield.  On  their  way  to  Northfield  they  were  attacked  by 
a  large  force  of  Indians,  and  narrowly  escaped  annihilation.  Out  of  36  men 
only  l6  escaped.  Capt.  Beers  was  among  the  slain.  Shattuck  was  chosen  to 
make  the  lonesome  and  perilous  journey  to  Boston  and  inform  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  affairs  and  of  the  result  of  the  skirmish.  In  10  days  he 
arrived  safely  at  Charlestown,  but,  while  crossing  the  ferry,  the  boat, 
overloaded  with  horses  and  other  freight,  was  upset  by  the  waves  and  flound- 
dered.  Shattuck  was  the  only  man  drowned.  Ruth,  his  widow,  m  2nd,  March 
6,  1677  Enock  Lawrence,  son  of  John.  In  1678  with  her  Shattuck  children 
they  removed  to  Groton,  Mass. 

3  JOHN  SHATTUCK  b  in  Watertown,  Mass.  June  4,  1666  d  May  8,  1709  m 
MARY  BLOOD  b  Sept  1,  1672  daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Longley)  Blood 
and  granddaughter  of  Richard  Blood.  Children:  John  b  ca.  1690,  d  May  8, 

1709;  JONATHAN  b  Groton,  Mass.  June  29,  1693;  there  were  six  daughters. 
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John  Shattuck  and  his  son  John,  Jr.,  a  young  man  of  about  19,  were 
returning  from  the  west  side  of  the  Nashua  River,  where  Mr.  Shattuck  owned 
land,  and  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  just  as  they  were  crossing 
the  Stony  Fordway  near  the  site  where  the  Hollingsworth's  paper  mill  was 
later  located.  Both  were  killed  May  8,  1709*  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Shattuck  was  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Groton.  (Ref:  Groton 
Death,  p  266) 

A  remarkable  fatality  seems  to  have  followed  Mrs.  Shattuck* s  kindred. 
Not  only  her  husband  and  eldest  son,  John,  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  but 
her  father,  James  Blood,  was  likewise  killed  Sept.  13,  1692;  so  were  her 
uncle,  William  Longley,  his  wife  and  five  children  July  27,  1694;  and 
three  other  of  their  children  were  carried  away  into  captivity  at  the  same 
time.  A  relative,  James  Parker,  Jr.  and  his  wife  were  killed  in  this  as¬ 
sault  and  their  children  taken  prisoners.  Her  step-father,  Enoch  Lawrence, 
received  a  wound  in  an  engagement  with  the  Indians,  probably  in  the  same 
attack  of  July  27,  1694,  which  almost  wholly  prevented  him  from  earning  a 
livelihood  for  himself  and  family.  The  three  Tarbell  children  who  were 
carried  off  to  Canada  by  the  Indians  June  20,  1707  were  cousins  of  Mrs. 
Shattuck.  John  Ames,  who  was  shot  by  the  savages  at  the  gate  of  his  own 
garrison  July  9,  1724  was  the  father  of  Jacob  who  married  her  niece,  Ruth 
Shattuck.  Her  son-in-law,  Isaac  Larkin,  the  husband  of  her  daughter 
Elizabeth,  was  wounded  in  Lovewell’s  fight  at  Pigwacket  May  8,  1725* 

These  calamities  covered  a  period  of  only  one  generation  extending  from 

1692-1725. 

The  Longley  Family,  William  and  his  wife  Deliverance  (Crisp)  Longley, 
were  living  with  their  eight  children  on  a  small  farm,  perhaps  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  east  of  Hollis  Road.  Their  house  was  built  of  hewn  logs. 

On  July  27,  169^  the  massacre  of  this  family  was  committed.  The  savages 
appeared  suddenly.  The  tradition  is  that  early  that  morning  the  Indians 
turned  Longley' s  cattle  out  of  the  barnyard  into  a  corn  field;  they  then 
lay  in  ambush.  Longley  rushed  out  of  the  house  unarmed  in  order  to  drive 
the  cattle  back,  and  was  murdered,  and  all  his  family  either  killed  or 
captured.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  buried  in  one  grave  near  the  house, 
and  an  apple  tree  grew  over  it,  and  a  stone  lying  even  with  the  ground,  for 
many  years  marked  the  spot. 

Lydia,  John  and  Betty  were  carried  off.  Lydia  was  sold  to  the  French 
and  placed  in  the  congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  a  convent  in  Montreal.  She 
died  July  20,  1758  age  84.  (Ref:  An  Historical  Address  delivered  at 
Groton,  Mass.  Feb.  20,  1880  by  Samuel  Abbott  Green,  a  native  of  the  town.) 

4  JONATHAN  SHATTUCK  b  Groton,  Mass.  June  29,  1693  d  Pepperell,  Mass. 
Sept.  18,  1771*  After  the  massacre  of  his  father  and  older  brother,  John, 
he  was  the  only  son  left  -  he  had  six  sisters.  He  m  June  25,  1719 
ELIZABETH  CHAMBERLAIN  b  May  26,  1700,  daughter  of  Thomas  Chamberlain  and 
Abigail  (Nutting)  and  granddaughter  of  John  Chamberlain.  Her  half-brother 
John  Chamberlain  b  Jan  6,  1691  was  killed  by  the  Indians  May  8,  1709*  He 
was  the  hero  of  Pigwacket  fight. 

5  JONATHAN  SHATTUCK,  Jr.  b  April  2,  1720  at  Groton,  m  Jan  27,  1743 
KEZIA  FARNSWORTH  b  April  17,  1723,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Farnsworth  who  m 
April  17,  1707  Elizabeth  Whitney  of  Groton;  and  granddaughter  of  Matthias 
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Farnsworth,  Jr.  She  d  May  8,  1809  age  86.  (See  Farnsworth). 


6  ELEAZER  SHATTUCK  b  Pepperell,  Mass.  Oct  2 6,  1751/2  was  a  farmer, 
carpenter  and  millwright  in  Ashby,  Mass,  where  he  d  Aug  19,  1844  age  92. 

He  ®.  1776  MARY  BLOOD  b  Mar  10,  1753,  daughter  of  Deacon  David  and  Abigail 
(Farnsworth)  Blood  of  Pepper ell.  Mary  d  Feb  11,  1825  age  71.  Children 

b  in  Ashby:  Joshua  b  1777;  Nathan  b  1781;  Lydia  b  1782  m  Amos  Lawrence; 
Joel  b  1784;  Nabby  b  1785,  m  Jonathan  Blood;  MARY  b  Dec  14,  1787;  Ruth  b 
1790 ;  David  1794. 

7  MARY  SHATTUCK  b  Dec  l4,  1787  at  Ashby,  Mass,  could  be  the  Mary  C. 
who  m  Nov  21,  1813  JOSIAH  HATCH  BARKER  b  in  Pembroke,  Mass.  Aug  13,  1789 

d  1856  (See  Barker"]”^ 

REFERENCE:  Shattuck  Memorial  by  Lemuel  Shattuck,  pp  8l,  115,  168 
Cutter,  Vol.  1:119;  Vol.  III:l400. 


STURTEVANT 

1  SAMUEL  STURTEVANT  was  at  Plymouth  as  early  as  1643  and  purchased 
an  estate  of  John  Shaw,  Jr.  in  1645;  m  1643  Plymouth,  Mass.  ANN.  His  will 
dated  Aug  1,  1669,  mentions  son-in-law,  John  Waterman,  sons  SAMUEL;  James; 
John;  Joseph  and  a  child  "his  wife  goeth  with"  and  his  wife.  Witnesses 

Wm  Crow,  John  Smith,  Inventory  Oct  22,  1669,  23  lbs  18s. 

2  DEACON  SAMUEL  STURTEVANT  m  1676  ELIZABETH,  will  recorded  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  Probate  Court  1736,  as  of  Halifax,  Mass,  in  which  he  mentions  wife 
and  children:  William  b  1678;  Mercy  b  1680;  Samuel  b  1682  m  Jan  20,  1706 
Mary  Price;  Hannah  b  1684;  NEHEM1AH  b  1686;  James  b  1688;  Josiah  b  I69O; 
John  b  Feb  10,  1692;  Moses  b  June  15,  1695* 

3  NEHEMIAH  STURTEVANT  b  1686  m  RUTH  SAMPSON,  daughter  of  George  (See 
Sampson)  Children:  Cornelius  b  1704;  Mercy  b  1706;  Paul  b  1708;  Nehemiah 
b  1710  m  Fear,  daughter  of  Benajmin  Cushman;  Noah  b  1713;  RUTH  b  1715; 

Noah  b  1717  ni  Susanna  Harlow;  Abiah  b  1720  m  Simeon  Holmes;  George  b  1725 

m  Jerusha,  daughter  of  Ben.  Cushman;  Susanna  b  1728  m  John  Waterman. 

4  RUTH  STURTEVANT  b  April  28,  1715;  m  CAPT.  JOHN  LORING  (son  of 
Caleb)  b  Nov  17,  1715  CSee  Loring). 

REFERENCES:  Ancient  Landmarks  of  Plymouth  by  Wm  T.  Davis 

pp.  254-5  (published  1899) 

Colonial  Families  of  U.  S.  by  Mackenzie,  p  544 
Halifax  Vital  Records,  p  9-21;  Plympton  Births, 

p.  206;  Michell's  "History  of  Bridgewater,  Mass." 
p.  249,  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  VI: 211;  Vol.  VII: 180 


TINKHAM 

1  EPHRAIM  TINKHAM  b  l6l6,  was  in  Mass.  1 666  at  which  time  he  was  a 
witness  to  the  sale  of  lands  to  Richard  Thayer  at  Braintree  by  the  Indian 
Chief  Josias.  He  attests  to  it  in  1678,  m  1647  MARY  BROWN  b  1627  at 
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Plymouth,  d  1685,  daughter  of  *Peter  Brown  the  Mayflower  Pilgrim.  (See 
*Brown) 

2  EBENE7.BR  TINKHAM  b  Sept  30,  1651  at  Plymouth  married  1st,  l6?5 
ELIZABETH  BURROWES  165^-1718  Daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Marshfield.  Ebenezer 
died  Apr  8,  1718.  (See  Burrowes) 

3  JOANNA  TINKEIAM  b  1685  d  April  29,  1766  at  Marshfield  m  June  Ik, 
1709  THOMAS  MACOMBER  1684-1771.  (See  Macomber) 

REFERENCES:  Vital  Records  of  Marshfield,  p  251 
N.E.H.G.R.,  Volo  1:139 


TURNER 

1  HUMPHREY  TURNER  b  Eng.  ca.  1593  from  County  of  Essex,  Eng.  to 
Plymouth,  Mass.  1629,  removed  to  Scituate,  Mass.  1633-  He  d  1678.  He 
came  from  England  with  wife  LYDIA  GAINER  and  son  John.  He  had  been  a 
tanner  in  England;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  at  Scituate, 

Mass.  Jan  1635  and  the  earliest  prominent  member.  His  wife  joined  the 
church  Jan  10,  1636.  At  Plymouth  he  was  taxed  according  to  the  record  of 
1633.3!+  and  there  probably  were  born  Lydia  and  THOMAS.  Children  b  in 
Scituate:  Mary  bp  1635;  Joseph  b  1637 j  Nathaniel  b  1639;  Daniel.  Mary 

m . Parker;  Lydia  m  ...  Doughty  (300  Colonial  Ancestors,  By  E.  N. 

Leach  Rixford,  1934). 

2  THOMAS  TURNER  b  1635  probably  at  Plymouth,  Mass,  d  1688,  m  Jan  6, 
1652  SARAH  HYLAND  d  1668,  daughter  of  Thomas  (See  Hyland).  Children: 
Nathaniel  b  1655;  Elizabeth  b  1656;  CHARLES  b  1 664. 

3  CHARLES  TURNER  b  May  3,  1 66k  m  Dec  25,  1700  MERCY  CURTIS,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Curtis.  Children:  THOMAS;  and  Charles  who  was  a  famous  minister. 
(See  Curtis). 

k  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  TURNER  bp  Mar  11,  1711  m  Feb  l4,  1733  MARY  BRYANT 
b  Nov  6,  1711  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Elwell).  (Col.  Families  of 
U.S.)  Capt.  Thomas  in  1737  built  a  very  large  house  in  Pembroke,  Mass. 

He  built  ships  on  the  North  River,  and  is  reported  to  have  lived  "high1* . 

It  is  said  when  he  entertained  the  governor,  and  "lemons  were  short"  he 
would  send  a  boy  on  horseback  to  Boston,  25  miles  away  for  them.  He  died 
a  rich  man,  leaving  $30,000.00  in  money  and  500  acres  of  land.  He  was 
called  "Shipwright"  and  afterward  "Gentleman"  (Notes  on  Hatch  Family  by 
Ellen  Collamore  Bolles  1915)  Thomas  and  wife  Mary  were  buried  in  the  old 
Turner  Tomb  in  Pembroke,  Mass.  Capt.  Thomas  Turner  served  in  the  American 
Revolution  (See  Soldiers  and  Sailors)  (See  Bryant). 

5  MARY  TURNER  b  1731  bp  July  7,  1734  d  1802  m  175^  SETH  iUTCH  bp 
Dec  2k,  1727,  d  Aug  12,  1799,  son  of  Isaac  and  Penelope  (Elwell)  [SJee 
Hatch)  Their  daughter  Penelope  m  Josiah  Barker  (See  Barker). 

REFERENCES:  N.E.H.G.R.,  Vol.  27:197 

New  England  Families  by  W.  R.  Cutter,  1913,  Vol.  111:1026 
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WHITNEY 


1  JOHN  WHITNEY  immigrant  ancestor  b  in  Eng  1589  J  June  1,  1673 
son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Bray  and  grandson  of  Sir  Rober+  Whitney.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education  in  Westminster  School,  later  known  as  St.  Peter's 
College.  Sept  1631  he  placed  his  eldest  son  John,  Jr.  in  the  Merchant 
Tailor's  School  in  Eng.  Early  April  1635  John  Whitney  registered  with 
wife  Elinor  and  sons:  John,  Richard,  Nathaniel,’  Thomas  and  Jonathan  as 
passengers  on  the  ship  "Elizabeth  and  Ann",  Roger  Cooper,  master,  landing 
a  few  weeks  later  in  New  England.  He  settled  in  Watertown,  Mass,  in  June, 
admitted  freeman  Mar  3,  1635/6;  Constable  June  1,  l64l;  Selectman  1638- 
1655  inclusive;  Town  Clerk  1655;  was  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  for  many 
years.  He  m  1st,  ELINOR  b  1599,  d  Watertown  May  11,  1659-  Children  b  in 
England:  Mary  b  1619;  JOHN  b  1620;  Richard  b  1626;  Nathaniel  b  1627; 
Thomas  b  1629;  Jonathan  b  1634;  children  b  in  Watertown:  Joshua  b  1635; 
Caleb  b  1640;  Benjamin  b  1643.  He  m  2d,  in  Watertown  Sept  29,  1659  Judith 
Clement . 

2  JOHN  WHITNEY,  JR.  bp  Isleworth,  Eng.  Sept  l4,  1621  m  1642  RUTH 
REYNOLDS  of  Wethersfield,  Watertown  and  Boston,  daughter  of  Robert  d  1659 
and  Mary  Reynolds  d  1663.  John  was  admitted  freeman  May  26,  1647  at  the 
age  of  23.  Selectman  1673  to  1680,  a  soldier  in  1673  in  King  Philip's 
War.  He  d  Oct  12,  1692.  Children:  “John  b  1643;  RUTH  b  1645;  Nathaniel  b 
1646;  Samuel  b  1648;  Mary  b  165O;  Joseph  b  1651;  Sarah  b  1653;  Elizabeth  b 
1656;  Hannah;  Benjamin  b  1660. 

3  RUTH  WHITNEY  b  April  15,  1645  m  June  20,  1664  JOHN  SHATTUCK  b 
Feb  11,  1647;  drowned  Sept  l4,  1675  son  of  Wm  Shattuck.  Ruth  m  2d, 

Enoch  Lawrence,  son  of  John,  Mar  6,  1677.  In  1678  with  Shattuck  children 
they  removed  to  Groton,  Mass.  (See  Shattuck) 


WILLIAMS 

1  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  father-in-law  of  Robert  and  John  Barker  of  Duxbury 
built  a  house  as  early  as  1634  and  it  was  used  for  a  time  as  a  garrison- 
house,  as  appeared  from  its  massive  inner  walls  of  bricks  pierced  with 
loopholes..  This  house  remained  in  the  Barker  family  for  six  or  seven 
generations.  It  stood  upon  high  ground  with  an  extensive  view  of  the  har¬ 
bor  and  sea.  About  1920  it  became  the  Hatherly  Inn  when  the  interior  was 
modernized.  John  married  ANN;  Children:  LUCY;  Ann;  perhaps  others. 

2  LUCY  WILLIAMS  m  ROBERT  BARKER  (1616-1691)  (See  Barker) 


NOTE:  JAMES  R.  BARKER  (pp  6,7,8)  many  times  told  his  family  that  his 
father,  William  Henry  Barker,  had  stated  that  the  little  boy  in  the  boat 
with  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  when  he  left  the  ship  "Lawrence  in  the  War  of 
1812,  on  Lake  Erie,  was  his  uncle.  Benson  J.  Lossing,  in  his  Pictorial 
Field  Book,  War  of  1812,  published  in  1868,  page  527,  states:  Perry 

with  his  little  brother  and  four  stout  seamen  for  the  oars,  were  in  the 
boat.  (Continued  on  page  152). 


CHAPTER  2 


CHANDLER 

1  EDMOND  CHANDLER  b  in  London,  England  1538/9 »  He  was  the  son  of 
John  and  Jane  (Gilt on)  Channdeleer  (later  Chandler)  of  St.  Margaret  Moyes; 
came  to  Plymouth  in  the  Plymouth  Bay  Colony  as  early  as  l63l/2,  possibly 
earlier,  by  way  of  Barbadoes  where  he  owned  large  sugar  plantations.  He 
finally  settled  in  Ducksborough,  now  Duxbury,  where  he  d  "Maye  1662" . 

The  name  Edmond  Chandler  appears  on  the  list  of  freemen  of  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  Plymouth  1632/3.  That  same  year  land  near  Island  Creek  was 
granted  to  him  and  it  was  not  far  from  that  point  he  located  his  home.  In 
1639  He  was  the  first  to  represent  the  town  of  Duxbury  at  the  General  Court, 
and  again  in  1645/6.  He  was  a  Deputy  from  Duxbury  with  John  Alden.  He  was 
One  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  Mass,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1645.  He  served  as  Constable. 

His  will  was  executed  "ye  third  day  of  May  1662",  and  disposed  of  a 
large  amount  of  property  for  those  days.  Children*  Samuel;  Sarah;  Mary; 

Anna;  Benjamin;  JOSEPH;  Ruth. 

2  JOSEPH  CHANDLER  1638-1721  m  MARSEY  d  1586/9;  he  was  executor  of  his 
father's  will.  Childrens  John;  Mary;  EDMUND;  Joseph;  Sarah. 

3  EDMUND  CHANDLER  bp  l6?2  in  Duxbury,  Mass,  m  1694  ELIZABETH  ALDEN 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Abigail  (Halet  or  Hallet)  Alden  of  Duxbury.  She 
was  a  granddaughter  of  *John  and  * Prise ilia  Alden  and  d  1733*  (See  Hallett). 
Edmund  d  in  Duxbury  in  1721.  Childrens  Joseph;  JOHN;  Benjamin;  Samuel; 

Mary;  Kenturah;  Sarah. 

4  JOHN  CHANDLER  b  1696,  m  "Maye  6,  1724"  BELTIAH  b  Oct  15,  1698, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca  (Snow)  Rickard.  They  lived  with  his  mother 

in  the  house  bequeathed  to  her  by  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Chandler.  Children: 
JONATHAN;  Capt.  John;  and  4  more.  (See  Pickard). 

5  JONATHAN  CHANDLER  b  Duxbury,  Mass.  Sept  24,  1731;  m  Nov  27,  1751  at 
Duxbury,  REBECCA  PACKARD,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  (Eds on)  Packard  of 
Duxbury.  Jonathan  and  his  four  sons  and  their  families  moved  to  Bakerstown, 
Maine,  now  Minot,  1786/7.  Jonathan  m  2nd,  Dec  30,  179^  Keziah  Dunning  of 
Turner . 

Jonathan  was  a  private  in  the  American  Revolution  under  Capt.  Samuel 
Bradford's  (1st  Duxbury)  Co.,  Col.  Warren's  regt.  which  marched  on  the 
alarm  of  April  19,  17751  service  3  days;  also  in  Capt.  Andrew  Samson's  Co. 
return  dated  May  20,  1777  of  men  stationed  at  the  fort;  mustered  by  G. 
Patridge,  Muster  Master.  Children:  JOHN;  Hannah;  Nathaniel;  Ichabod; 

Reuben;  Alvira.  (See  Packard). 

6  JOHN  CHANDLER  bp  Aug  6,  1759  m  1778/9  MERCY  SPRAGUE  daughter  of 
Phineas  and  Mercy  (Chandler)  Sprague.  They  settled  in  Duxbury  where  four  of 
their  children  were  born.  In  1786/7  John  and  family  moved  to  Minot,  Me.  In 
the  American  Revolution  John  was  a  private  in  Capt.  Samuel  Bradford's  Co., 

Col.  Theophilus  Cotton's  regt.,  muster  roll  dated  Aug  1,  1775j  enlisted 

May  8,  1775,  served  3  months;  also  company  return  dated  Roxbury  Camp.  Oct 
7,  1775 i  also  order  for  bounty  coat  or  its  equivalent  in  money  dated  Roxbury 
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Oct  30,  1775;  also  Capt.  Nehemiah  Allen's  Co.,  Col.  Theophilus  Cotton's 
Rgt.,  service  33  days;  on  a  secret  expedition  to  Rhode  Island  in  Sept  and 
Oct.  1777- 

Children  born  in  Duxbury:  JOHN;  Mercy;  Beltiah;  Rebecca;  3  born  in 
Minot,  Me.  (See  Francis  Sprague). 

7  JOHN  CHANDLER,  JR.  bp  Nov  27,  1779/80  b  in  Duxbury,  Mass,  m  about 
I799  ABIGAIL  POOLE  I786-I868  Daughter  of  Honorable  Samuel  and  Abigail 
(Porter)  Poole  of  Hingham,  Mass,  and  Hebron,  Maine.  He  was  the  first  pioneer 
to  clear  his  own  land,  build  his  log  house,  and  live  in  it  at  Foxcroft,  Me. 

He  cut  the  first  trees  in  what  is  now  Foxcroft,  Me.  It  was  the  early  spring 
of  1804;  he  had  come  from  New  Gloucester  with  Col.  Foxcroft,  Elisha  Alden, 
Moses  Hodson  and  Stephen  Weston.  In  February  1806  John  Chandler's  prepara¬ 
tion  for  moving  his  wife  and  children,  John  and  Nancy,  to  their  new  home 
was  completed.  They  commenced  their  journey  of  more  than  150  miles  with  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  sled  heavily  loaded  with  feather  beds,  a  small  amount  of 
furniture,  cooking  utensils,  and  provisions  to  last  until  more  could  be 
brought.  When  they  reached  the  clearing  of  Phineas  Ames  in  East  Sangerville, 
7  miles  from  their  new  home,  Chandler  left  his  wife  and  children.  (Ames 
was  to  use  the  oxen  for  their  keeping,  until  Chandler  could  care  for  them). 
Chandler  and  his  hired  man,  after  strapping  upon  handsleds  as  much  goods  as 
they  would  hold,  started  through  the  woods  on  the  early  morning  crust,  with 
snowshoes  and  guns.  Chandler  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  determined  to 
make  a  success  of  his  undertaking. 

Arriving  at  the  log  house,  a  fire  was  started,  the  goods  unloaded; 
then  they  began  tapping  the  maples,  that  the  year's  supply  of  sugar  might 
be  assured.  They  made  their  buckets  by  digging  out  centers  of  "foot 
chunks".  John  left  the  "man"  to  take  care  of  the  sap,  boiling  it  down,  and 
returned  to  his  family.  They  walked  the  seven  miles  through  the  woods, 
both  parents  drawing  a  sled,  loaded  with  household  furnishings  and  pro¬ 
visions.  Young  John  was  a  sturdy  lad  of  five,  trudging  along,  while  little 
three  year  old  Nancy  was  carefully  secured  on  the  feather  bedded  sled,  drawn 
by  her  father.  When  they  reached  the  new  home  they  had  plenty  of  fresh 
maple  syrup  to  put  on  a  dinner  of  hulled  corn. 

In  the  fall  of  1807  the  township  had  seven  families.  In  1812  the 
settlement  had  about  85  people.  The  War  of  l8l2  and  the  Indian  scare  are 
matters  of  historical  interest.  The  hardships  experienced  in  Foxcroft, 
perhaps,  were  greater  than  neighboring  settlements  for  lack  of  roads  and 
bridges;  for  they  had  to  ford  or  ferry  across  the  river  to  get  out  of  town, 
and  the  immense  unpopulated  area  to  the  north  of  town  was  a  menace  as  to 
Indians,  wild  animals  and  fire. 

Early  in  the  Spring,  April  10,  1813,  the  town  was  cast  into  gloom  by 
the  sudden  death  of  John  Chandler,  Jr.  He  was  killed  by  a  falling  tree. 

His  was  the  first  death  in  the  settlement.  He  left  a  wife  and  five  children, 
the  youngest  less  than  two  months  old.  (See  Poole)  Children:  John;  Nancy; 
Althea;  Jonathan  and  SAMUEL  POOLE. 

8  SAMUEL  POOLE  CHANDLER  b  Feb  l8,  1813  Foxcroft,  Me.  d  Oct  1888  at 
Belle  Creek,  Minn.;  m  1st,  Feb  l8,  183U  MARTHA  JOHNSON  MILLETT  b  Nov  11,  1808 
Foxcroft,  d  June  28,  1856  at  Belle  Creek,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Abigail 
(Chase)  Millett.  (See  Millett).  He  m  2nd,  Mrs.  Betsey  (James)  Schweiger. 
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Rev.  Samuel  Poole  Chandler  in  184 6  moved  from  Maine  to  Galena,  Ill. 
with  his  wife  and  six  young  children.  They  journeyed  in  a  covered  wagon, 
drawn  by  four  horses.  A  faithful  dog  protected  them  from  Indians  and 
horse  thieves,  by  his  growling  and  barking.  On  Feb  22,  1851,  the  seventh 
child  was  born.  Rev.  Chandler  preached  in  several  places  in  northern  and 
central.  .Ill.  They  ±aet-  lived  on  a  farm  near  Groveland,  Maeen-Ger. ,  Ill. 
and^ab^far  from  a  school  taught  by  A.  A.  Davison.  On  this  farm  they  suf¬ 
fered  terribly  from  lack  of  good  water,  and  decided  to  move  to  Minnesota. 
Among  the  Chandler  children  attending  the  Davison  school  was  Abigail. 
Minnesota  did  not  interest  her  as  much  as  the  teacher.  She  and  Davison, 
a  talented  25  year  old  bachelor  from  New  York  were  married  Jan  29,  1854. 

His  farm  was  about  a  half  mile  from  the  schoolhouse,  and  he  had  started  a 
nursery  of  trees,  etc.  which  gave  much  promise.  She  was  ten  years  his 
junior.  Hence  the  Chandlers,  without  Abigail,  moved  westward  in  two 
"prairie  schooners"  to  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Here  they  left  two  sons,  Wesley,  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  and  Penn,  a  lad  of  ten.  Each  to  drive  with  a  schooner 
filled  with  household  furnishings  to  Red  Wing,  Minn.  Rev.  Chandler,  with 
his  wife  and  four  daughters,  went  by  boat  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Red 
Wing,  then  a  small  hamlet.  Here  they  operated  a  hotel,  the  "American  House". 
About  two  years  later  they  moved  to  Belle  Creek,  Minn.,  in  a  beautiful 
valley  where  rocks,  woods  and  water  were  plentiful. 

At  once  a  log  house  was  built.  The  logs  were  much  lighter  than  those 
used  in  the  first  log  house  in  "Old  Foxcroft",  Maine,  built  by  his  father 
John  Chandler.  This,  however,  was  only  temporary  shelter,  as  a  stone  house 
was  soon  constructed.  An  early  snow  came  before  the  roof  was  on  the  stone 
house,  and  canvas  from  the  "prairie  schooner"  was  spread  over  the  room 
with  a  fireplace,  during  the  storm.  On  June  28,  1856  Mrs.  Chandler  died. 

Rev.  Chandler  was  quite  an  important  person  in  the  Methodist  Confer¬ 
ence.  He  had  a  friend,  the  Honorable  H.  B.  Wilson,  who  was  at  that  time  an 
instructor  in  Hamline  University.  This  college  was  located  at  Hamline, 

Minn,  and  founded  in  1854,  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  knew,  admired,  and  loved  Chandler.  Both  had  been  students  at 
Kent's  Hill,  Readfield,  Maine.  No  doubt,  it  was  he  who  told  Chandler  about 
a  devout  young  widow  he  knew  in  Canada,  who  had  lost  her  husband  during  an 
epidemic.  He  told  Chandler  she  would  make  a  wonderful  mother  for  his 
children.  Her  name  was  Betsey  (James)  widow  of  Carl  Adolphfus  Schweiger. 

Her  father,  Thomas  James  (b  1791)  in  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire,  England 
had  been  a  British  soldier  in  Canada  when  a  young  man.  He  lost  a  leg  in 
the  war  (probably  the  War  of  1812)  and  went  back  to  England  where  he 
married,  and  five  of  their  children  were  born.  They  were  Thomas,  Henry, 
Elizabeth,  Betsey  and  an  infant.  Later  they  located  in  Canada,  probably 
near  St.  Catherine,  Ontario,  near  Lake  Superior  not  far  from  the  Minnesota 
line,  as  a  baby  died  there.  Betsey  m  Schweiger  in  Canada. 

In  1854  cholera  visited  the  United  States  and  2500  persons  died  in 
New  York.  The  epidemic  spread  to  Canada,  and  Schweiger  and  one  or  two  of 
their  children  died.  Because  of  the  great  danger  of  cholera  spreading, 
drivers  went  from  house  to  house  each  day,  and  collected  the  dead,  piling 
them  in  their  wagon.  When  they  stopped  at  the  Schweiger  home,  Betsey  was 
busy  making  a  shroud  for  her  husband.  It  was  not  finished  and  they  would 
not  wait,  so  she  threw  it  over  him  as  they  carried  him  out. 

There  was  to  be  a  Methodist  Conference  in  Canada,  and  since  Rev. 
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Chandler  was  scheduled  to  attend,  his  friend  urged  him  to  visit  Betsey. 

He  did  so.  His  friend  had  not  exaggerated  in  his  praise  of  her.  He 
found  her  more  to  his  liking  than  he  dreamed  any  woman  could  he.  They 
talked  about  their  mutual  friend.  He  told  her  about  his  wife's  death, 
his  motherless  children,  and  asked  her,  on  this  first  call,  to  marry  him. 
When  she  told  him  she  had  six  children,  he  took  his  hat  and  left,  alone. 

The  farther  he  traveled  from  her,  the  more  he  realized  what  he  had  given 
up.  He  decided,  perhaps,  that  her  children  needed  a  father  as  much  as 
his  needed  a  mother.  He  went  back,  and  when  he  left  he  took  her  and  her 
children  with  him.  They  were  married  Sept  23,  1856. 

While  traveling  on  the  way  to  Belle  Creek,  a  passenger  sitting  near 
Mrs.  Chandler  asked  her  her  name.  She  did  not  know,  and  had  to  ask  her 
husband.  When  they  reached  his  home  (his  children  had  been  told  he  might 
bring  a  new  mother)  his  oldest  daughter  exclaimed,  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  all  those  children?"  He  told  her  that  from  now  on  they  were  a  part  of 
the  family  and  no  more  was  saidl  Betsey  made  a  wonderful  mother  for  all 
the  children.  He  had  seven,  she  had  six,  and  later  they  had  seven  more  - 
a  family  of  20  children,  and  they  were  really  a  happy  family.  Two  of  his 
children  married  two  of  hers  and  two  of  their  daughters  married  a  James. 

Rev.  Chandler  established  the  first  post  office  in  Belle  Creek  and 
was  the  first  Postmaster;  the  mails  were  carried  by  ox-cart  over  trails. 

He  was  also  the  first  schoolmaster  in  the  district,  the  school  being  held 
in  a  neighbor's  house  a  half  mile  away.  Later  he  built  a  schoolhouse  on 
his  own  land,  probably  because  of  his  own  large  family.  Along  with  his 
other  activities  in  frontier  life,  he  performed  the  duties  of  Methodist 
minister  until  about  1865  when  he  changed  his  religious  belief  to  that  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  faith.  Incidents  relating  to  his  conversion  are 
contained  in  "Fifty  years  of  church  work  in  the  Diocese  of  Minnesota,  by 
Rev.  George  Clinton  Tanner.  It  also  contains  a  tribute  to  Miss  Fannie 
Chandler,  Father  Chandler's  daughter  (he  was  now  called  Father  by  the 
church). 

In  1873  Rev.  Father  Chandler  built  a  small  Episcopal  Chapel  on  a  hill 
on  his  own  farm... St.  Paul's  Church  of  Belle  Creek.  For  fifteen  years  he 
preached  twice  each  Sabbath,  until  his  death  Oct  1888.  Hon.  H.  S.  Wilson 
at  Chandler's  funeral  service  spoke  of  "his  intense  religious  feelings,  of 
his  preaching  and  conducting  Sunday  School  while  a  student,  that  his  youth 
had  been  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  honesty,  good  examples  and  ster¬ 
ling  habits." 

Children  of  Samuel  and  Marthas  Mary  b  Dec  2,  1834;  John  Wesley  b 
Oct  6,  1836  -  invalided  in  Civil  War  while  he  was  in  the  1st  Minn.  Regt.; 
ABIGAIL  MIT  .LETT  b  1838  m  A.  A.  Davison;  Martha  Cole  b  1842  m  Henry 
Schweiger,  son  of  her  step-mother;  William  Penn  b  1843;  Nancy  Ann  b  Feb  17> 
1845  m  James  Schweiger,  son  of  her  step-mother;  Althea  Matilda  b  Feb  22, 
1851  m  Henry  James  of  Canada.  Children  of  Samuel  and  Betseys  Samuel 
Poole  b  Aug  3,  18 '5 7;  Betsey  b  Mar  14,  1859;  Alice  Florence  b  Nov  4,  i860 
m  John  James  of  Canada;  Fannie  b  Jan  30,  1862  d  unm,  was  an  Episcopal 
missionary;  Charles  b  Aug  1863;  Randolph  b  Nov  25,  1864;  Harriet  b  June 
12,  1869.  Betsey,  wife  of  Rev.  Samuel  Poole,  d  Oct  6,  1903-  She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  but  gracious  Christian  character,  beloved  by  her  family 
and  friends. 
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Rev.  Samuel  Poole  Chandler  in  184 6  moved  from  Maine  to  Galena,  Ill. 
with  his  wife  and  six  young  children.  They  journeyed  in  a  covered  wagon, 
drawn  "by  four  horses.  A  faithful  dog  protected  them  from  Indians  and 

’  -k,.  crr-nwling  and  barking.  On  Feb  22,  1851,  the  seventh 

la  1847  Samuel  Poole  J  in  northern  and 

Grroveland  Tazweii  an^ler  settle  d 
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his  farm  they  suf- 
love  to  Minnesota. 

.  was  Abigail. 

She  and  Davison, 


Among  the  Chandler  children  afcenu.mg  me 
Minnesota  did  not  interest  her  as  much  as  the  teacher. 

a  talented  25  year  old  bachelor  from  New  York  were  married  Jan  29,  1854. 

His  farm  was  about  a  half  mile  from  the  schoolhouse,  and  he  had  started  a 
nursery  of  trees,  etc.  which  gave  much  promise.  She  was  ten  years  his 
junior.  Hence  the  Chandlers,  without  Abigail,  moved  westward  in  two 
prairie  schooners"  to  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Here  they  left  two  sons,  Wesley,  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  and  Penn,  a  lad  of  ten.  Each  to  drive  with  a  schooner 
filled  with  household  furnishings  to  Red  Wing,  Minn.  Rev.  Chandler,  with 
his  wife  and  four  daughters,  went  by  boat  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Red 
Wing,  then  a  small  hamlet.  Here  they  operated  a  hotel,  the  "American  House". 
About  two  years  later  they  moved  to  Belle  Creek,  Minn.,  in  a  beautiful 
valley  where  rocks,  woods  and  water  were  plentiful. 


At  once  a  log  house  was  built.  The  logs  were  much  lighter  than,  those 
used  in  the  first  log  house  in  "Old  Foxcroft",  Maine,  built  by  his  father 
John  Chandler.  This,  however,  was  only  temporary  shelter,  as  a  stone  house 
was  soon  constructed.  An  early  snow  came  before  the  roof  was  on  the  stone 
house,  and  canvas  from  the  "prairie  schooner"  was  spread  over  the  room 
with  a  fireplace,  during  the  storm.  On  June  28,  1856  Mrs.  Chandler  died. 


Rev.  Chandler  was  quite  an  important  person  in  the  Methodist  Confer¬ 
ence.  He  had  a  friend,  the  Honorable  H.  B.  Wilson,  who  was  at  that  time  an 
instructor  in  Hamline  University.  This  college  was  located  at  Hamline, 
Minn,  and  founded  in  1854,  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  knew,  admired,  and  loved  Chandler.  Both  had  been  students  at 
Kent’s  Hill,  Readfield,  Maine.  No  doubt,  it  was  he  who  told  Chandler  about 
a  devout  young  widow  he  knew  in  Canada,  who  had  lost  her  husband  during  an 
epidemic .  He  told  Chandler  she  would  make  a  wonderful  mother  for  his 
children.  Her  name  was  Betsey  (James)  widow  of  Carl  Adolphfus  Schweiger. 
Her  father,  Thomas  James  (b  1791)  in  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire,  England 
had  been  a  British  soldier  in  Canada  when  a  young  man.  He  lost  a  leg  in 
the  war  (probably  the  War  of  1812)  and  went  back  to  England  where  he 
married,  and  five  of  their  children  were  born.  They  were  Thomas,  Henry, 
Elizabeth,  Betsey  and  an  infant.  Later  they  located  in  Canada,  probably 
near  St.  Catherine,  Ontario,  near  Lake  Superior  not  far  from  the  Minnesota 
line,  as  a  baby  died  there.  Betsey  m  Schweiger  in  Canada. 

In  1854  cholera  visited  the  United  States  and  2500  persons  died  in 
New  York.  The  epidemic  spread  to  Canada,  and  Schweiger  and  one  or  two  of 
their  children  died.  Because  of  the  great  danger  of  cholera  spreading, 
drivers  went  from  house  to  house  each  day,  and  collected  the  dead,  piling 
them  in  their  wagon.  When  they  stopped  at  the  Schweiger  home,  Betsey  was 
busy  making  a  shroud  for  her  husband.  It  was  not  finished  and  they  would 
not  wait,  so  she  threw  it  over  him  as  they  carried  him  out. 

There  was  to  be  a  Methodist  Conference  in  Canada,  and  since  Rev. 
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Chandler  was  scheduled  to  attend,  his  friend  urged  him  to  visit  Betsey. 

He  did  so.  His  friend  had  not  exaggerated  in  his  praise  of  her.  He 
found  her  more  to  his  liking  than  he  dreamed  any  woman  could  be.  They 
talked  about  their  mutual  friend.  He  told  her  about  his  wife  s  death, . 
his  motherless  children,  and  asked  her,  on  this  first  call,  to  marry  him. 
When  she  told  him  she  had  six  children,  he  took  his  hat  and  left,  alone. 

The  farther  he  traveled  from  her,  the  more  he  realized  what  he  had  given 
up.  He  decided,  perhaps,  that  her  children  needed  a  father  as  much  as 
his  needed  a  mother.  He  went  back,  and  when  he  left  he  took  her  and  her 
children  with  him.  They  were  married  Sept  23,  1856. 

While  traveling  on  the  way  to  Belle  Creek,  a  passenger  sitting  near 
Mrs.  Chandler  asked  her  her  name.  She  did  not  know,  and  had  to  ask  her 
husband.  When  they  reached  his  home  (his  children  had  been  told  he  might 
bring  a  new  mother)  his  oldest  daughter  exclaimed,  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  all  those  children?"  He  told  her  that  from  now  on  they  were  a  part  of 
the  family  and  no  more  was  saidl  Betsey  made  a  wonderful  mother  for  all 
the  children.  He  had  seven,  she  had  six,  and  later  they  had  seven  more  - 
a  family  of  20  children,  and  they  were  really  a  happy  family.  Two  of  his 
children  married  two  of  hers  and  two  of  their  daughters  married  a  James. 

Rev.  Chandler  established  the  first  post  office  in  Belle  Creek  and 
was  the  first  Postmaster;  the  mails  were  carried  by  ox-cart  over  trails. 

He  was  also  the  first  schoolmaster  in  the  district,  the  school  being  held 
in  a  neighbor's  house  a  half  mile  away.  Later  he  built  a  schoolhouse  on 
his  own  land,  probably  because  of  his  own  large  family.  Along  with  his 
other  activities  in  frontier  life,  he  performed  the  duties  of  Methodist 
minister  until  about  1865  when  he  changed  his  religious  belief  to  that  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  faith.  Incidents  relating  to  his  conversion^ are 
contained  in  "Fifty  years  of  church  work  in  the  Diocese  of  Minnesota,  by 
Rev.  George  Clinton  Tanner.  It  also  contains  a  tribute  to  Miss  Fannie 
Chandler,  Father  Chandler's  daughter  (he  was  now  called  Father  by  the 
church). 

In  1873  Rev.  Father  Chandler  built  a  small  Episcopal  Chapel  on  a  hill 
on  his  own  farm... St.  Paul's  Church  of  Belle  Creek.  For  fifteen  years  he 
preached  twice  each  Sabbath,  until  his  death  Oct  1888.  Hon.  H.  S.  Wilson 
at  Chandler's  funeral  service  spoke  of  "his  intense  religious  feelings,  of 
his  preaching  and  conducting  Sunday  School  while  a  student,  that  his  yout 1 
had  been  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  honesty,  good  examples  and  ster¬ 
ling  habits." 

Children  of  Samuel  and  Marthas  Mary  b  Dec  2,  1834;  John  Wesley  b 
Oct  6,  1836  -  invalided  in  Civil  War  while  he  was  in  the  1st  Minn.  Regt.; 
ABIGAIL  MILLETT  b  1838  m  A.  A.  Davison;  Martha  Cole^b  1842  m  Henry 
Schweiger,  son  of  her  step-mother;  William  Penn  b  1843;  Nancy  Ann  b  Feb  17* 
1845  m  James  Schweiger,  son  of  her  step-mother;  Althea  Matilda  b  Feb  22, 
1851  m  Henry  James  of  Canada.  Children  of  Samuel  and  Betsey:  Samuel 
Poole  b  Aug  3,  1857;  Betsey  b  Mar  14,  1859J  Alice  Florence  b  Nov  4,  1860 
m  John  James  of  Canada;  Fannie  b  Jan  30,  1862  d  unm,  was  an  Episcopal 
missionary;  Charles  b  Aug  1863;  Randolph  b  Nov  25,  1864;  Harriet  b  June 
12,  1869.  Betsey,  wife  of  Rev.  Samuel  Poole,  d  Oct  6,  1903 •  She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  but  gracious  Christian  character,  beloved  by  her  family 

and  friends. 
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9  ABIGAIL  MILLETT  CHANDLER  b  May  2,  1838  at  Minot,  Me.,  d  April  21, 
1902  at  Manito,  Ill.  She  m  Jan  29,  1854  in  Mason  Co.,  Ill.,  AIMON  ALEXANDER 
DAVISON  (See  Davison),  a  nursery  man.  He  was  a  good  worker  in  both  Sunday 
School  and  church,  and  seldom  missed  a  service;  and  helped  in  this  work  for 
miles  around.  The  following  is  taken  from  Abigail's  diary  written  Dec  24, 
1865.  It  is  headed  Egypt  Fruit  Garden.  "Today  is  a  very  pleasant  day,  the 
snow  is  melting  away  a  little  today,  Almon,  (her  husband)  Martha,  and  Lois 
(daughters)  have  gone  to  Manito  to  quarterly  meeting.  I  intended  to  go  but 
this  morning  I  got  up  with  a  headach  and  Charlie  (baby  son)  is  sick  so  I 
thought  home  the  best  place  for  both  of  us.  I  feel  like  I  want  so  much  to 
see  my  father's  folks.  Oh,  I  want  to  see  them  so  bad,  but  don't  know  when 
I  shall  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  The  future  looks  dark  to  me,  but  I 
live  in  hopes  of  seeing  better  times." 

On  May  2,  1866  she  wrote  "Today  is  my  28th  birthday.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  day,  everything  of  the  vegetable  kind  is  clothed  in  its  coat  of 
green.  All  nature  looks  gay;  truly  there  is  nothing  made  by  man  to  compare 
with  the  works  of  nature.  In  viewing  nature  we  are  led  to  think  of  nature's 
God,  who  withholdeth  no  good  thing  from  them  that  walk  uprightly.  I  got  up 
this  morning  with  a  heavy  headach,  don't  feel  much  like  working  but  been  at 
work  all  the  morning  helping  Almon  plant  Osage  seed.  He  is  now  gone  to 
Manito  to  sell  sweet  potato  plants.  I  have  5  children  3  girls  and  2  boys — 
.my  girls  go  to  school.  My  health  has  been  pretty  good  this  last  winter 
and  this  spring.  Got  a  letter  from  sis  Nannie  a  few  days  ago.  Folks  all 
well.  Sis  Martha  was  married  l8th  of  (blur)  to  Henry  Schwieger.  Would  like 
to  see  all  the  folks  at  pa's,  don't  know  when  I  shall." 

On  May  23>  1866  she  tells  about  walking  over  to  see  Webster  Crosby's 
wife  who  has  a  week-old  baby.  Mrs.  Crosby  is  very  sick.  On  May  25th  she 
helped  Almon  destroy  potato  bugs.  She  worked  two  hours  then  quit.  That 
afternoon  she  went  to  see  Mrs.  Crosby  again,  and  found  her  some  better. 

On  May  27  she  says  Almon  and  the  girls  have  gone  to  Sunday  School.  She 
plans  to  go  to  Sunday  School  that  afternoon  and  to  church  that  evening. 

On  May  28  Almon  sets  out  2500  cabbage  plants.  (He  sells  kraut  by  the 
barrell).  On  May  29  she  picks  a  few  strawberries.  The  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  will  not  be  a  half  crop  but  the  apples  and  cherries  will  be  full. 

The  potatoes  are  growing  away  from  the  bugs.  On  May  31st  she  takes  Mrs. 
Crosby  some  strawberries  but  found  her  not  so  well.  On  June  3>  1866  she 
goes  to  church  and  wrote  "I  like  to  go  to  meeting,  feel  like  it  does  me 
good  to  hear  good  preaching,  always  get  new  ideas  and  something  for  thought." 
On  June  9  she  writes  "Mother  Davison  is  here.  She  is  in  good  health  for  her 
age  (age  60  yrs).  She  will  help  me  with  my  sewing."  On  this  day  Abigail 
visits  Mrs.  Crosby  and  writes,  "I  don't  think  she  will  ever  get  well." 

On  June  27th  she  wrote  Webster  Crosby's  wife  died  the  19th.  She  was  buried 
the  20th;  funeral  preached  at  our  schoolhouse  by  Elder  Cromwell.  Many  times 
in  her  diary  she  mentions  being  homesick  for  her  relatives  in  Minn.  She 
states  it  would  do  her  good  to  go  to  her  father's  home. 

Mother  Davison  stayed  a  month  and  Abigail  writes  she  "enjoyed  her  visit 
very  much."  On  July  12,  1866,  she  writes  "Grandma  Towne  is  here."  (Abigail 
(Poole)  Chandler  Towne  now  80).  On  Sept  22,  1866  she  writes  "I  expect  pa 
and  ma  here  this  week.  0,  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  them,  but  I  have  not 
got  things  fixed  up  as  I  should  have;  if  Almon  could  have  finished  our  house. 
He  has  fixed  the  kitchen,  all  except  raising  and  plastering.  He  is  going 
to  raise  the  whole  house,  would  have  done  so  but  his  health  and  weather 
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prevented.  If  he  had  got  that  done  I  should  have  the  dooryard  fixed  and 
the  rooms  whitewashed  and  things  fixed  up.  They  came  and  she  enjoy e 

their  visit.  Later  she  records  "Grandma  Towne  fell  and  broke  her  hip  a 
year  ago  and  has  not  walked  a  step  since,  but  is  well  and  in  good  spirits. 
Mother  Davison  fell  on  the  ice  about  the  same  time  and  fractured  her  thigh, 
she  walks  a  little  with  crutches.  In  August,  1871,  a  letter  arrived  f| 

saying  "Mother  Davison  fell  and  hurt  herself  and  was  not  getting  any  better 
so  early  Friday  morning.  Sept  1,  1871,  A.  A.  Davison  and  his  brother  Ezra, 
who  lived  nearby,  started  for  Minonk,  Ill.,  driving  a  team  of  horses. 

They  arrived  Saturday  noon.  They  found  their  mother  had  died  Wednesday, 
and  they  were  too  late  for  the  funeral. 

When  Abigail  died,  the  doctor  said  it  was  because  of  old  age  (she  was 
only  63).  She  lay  paralyzed  almost  a  year,  from  her  waist  down,  before 
she  passed  away.  Her  husband  Almon  boasted  he  was  never  sick  in  bed  a 
day  in  his  88  years.  The  day  he  died  he  had  taken  his  regular  walk.  That 
evening  he  put  on  his  nightcap  and  went  to  bed  fifteen  minutes  earlier 
than  his  regular  schedule.  He  died  ten  minutes  later. 


For  the  year  l86l  there  is  an  itemized  account  of  the  family  expenses, 
parents  and  four  children.  The  total  was  $87.21.  Some  of  the  items  were: 
2  bowls,  twelve  cents;  4  brooms,  forty-five  cents;  48  lbs*  bubber  f5*20; 
684  yds.  calico,  $6.80;  46  bu.  coal  $3*25;  59  Ihs.  coffee  $8.62;  25  lbs. 
feathers  $12.75;  3  yards  flannel,  $1.20;  6  fruit  bottles, $1. 00 ;  3  yards 
gingham,  forty-five  cents;  1  hat,  twenty-five  cents;  hoop  skirt,  sixty 
cents;  3  gal.  molasses,  $1.50;  64^  lbs.  pork  $6.45;  95  Its.  sugar  $9-52. 


Total  expense  for  1862  $96.04j.  Listed  in  expenses.  First  Reader, 
fifteen  cents;  Second  Reader,  twenty-five  cents;  Spelling  book,  tw|nty- 
five  cents.  In  1863  an  Arithmetic  cost  twenty  cents*  lbu.  beans  $2.50; 

29  lbs.  beef,  $1.40;  68|  bu.  coal,  $8.15;  6  gal.  coal  oil,  $4.80;  doctor 
bill  $3.00;  147  lbs.  flour  $5»55*  011  Jane  1,  1866,  Davison  borrowed 

$77.50  from  Joseph  Lesse  with  10fo  interest.  This  note  is  written  on  ordi¬ 
nary  lined  paper  with  a  5  cent  stamp  on  it. 

10  LOIS  MATILDA  DAVISON  b  Feb  21,  1857,  Sand  Prairie  Township,  Tazwell 
Co.,  m-  m  .Tan  13.  1875  jMs  R.  BARKER  in  the  house  in  which  she  was 
born.  He,  b  Dec  24,  1846  in  Canada,  d  Apr  27,  1940  Green  Valley,  Ill. 

Lois  d  Apr  5,  1933  Green  Valley.  Both  are  buried  in  the  Egypt  Union  Ceme- 
tary.  Children:  Joseph  R.  b  Dec  11,  1875;  Lulu  May  b  Sept  6,  1  77, 

1879;  Minnie  b  Dec  21,  1879,  d  l88l;  Carrie  A.  b  Jan  13,  1882;  Ida 
Pearl  b  Dec  28,  1888;  Junie  R.  b  May  7,  1892.  The  name  Junie  was  legally 
changed  to  June  when  she  became  grown.  (See  Barker) 


REFERENCES:  Mayflower  Descendants;  Am.  Rev.  War  Records; 

Old  Foxcroft,  by  Mary  Lowell  Chandler,  pp  173,  174. 

Davison  Family,  by  A.  A.  Davison,  p  26;  Descendants  of 

Edward  Small  and  Allied  Families,  by  Underhill,  Vol.  2,  102  (. 
For  Edmund  Chandler's  will,  p  1034. 

Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation; 

Diaries  of  Abigail  (Chandler)  Davison;  A.  A.  Davison;  and  of 
Abigail  (Davison)  Breedlove.  Mrs.  Elsa  Schweiger,  of  Milaca, 
verified  the  Chandler-Schweiger  romance. 


Minn. 


SEE  CHAPTER  4  FOR  DESCENDANTS  OF  JAMES  R.  BARKER  AND  WIFE  LOIS 
MATILDA  (DAVISON)  BARKER. 
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ALDEN 


1  *JOHN  ALDEN  b  in  England  1599  d  Sept  12,  1687  in  Duxbury,  Mass. 

He  was  the  7th  signer  of  the  Mayflower  Compact.  He  was  hired  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  England  as  a  cooper;  this  was  possibly  due  to  the  requirement  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  1543  which  provided  that  a  vessel  carrying  beer  beyond 
the  sea  should  have  the  services  of  a  cooper,  to  make  good  the  loss  of 
"barrel  stock".  He  was  one  of  eight  bondsmen  or  "undertakers"  (as  was 
*Myles  Standish)  responsible  for  assuming  the  Colonial  debt. 

John  Alden  was  a  scholar,  and  Longfellow  stated  Alden  wrote  "elegant 
language".  He  was  also  a  gifted  public  speaker. 

At  that  time,  trades  were  held  to  be  most  honorable  callings.  Most 
trades  had  their  guilds,  and  even  patented  coats  of  arms  which  were  duly 
recorded  in  the  Herald’s  College.  As  the  eldest  son  in  England  inherited 
the  estate,  leaving  younger  sons  without  capital,  all  well-to-do  families 
made  it  a  point  to  give  younger  sons  a  fair  or  liberal  education  according 
to  their  means.  Some  took  up  professions  for  which  they  fitted  themselves, 
some  entered  mercantile  employment  and  others  learned  trades,  which  latter 
was  the  case  with  John  Alden. 

"John  Alden  was  distinguished  for  practical  wisdom,  integrity  and 
decision.  He  early  acquired  and  retained  during  his  long  life  a  commanding 
influence  over  his  associates."  For  more  than  50  years  he  was  a  Colonial 
magistrate  and  highly  esteemed.  He  was  assistant  to  every  governor  but 
Carver,  serving  at  least  forty-three  years.  He  was  the  Colony's  treasurer 
some  thirteen  years,  and  was  eight  times  deputy  governor  from  Duxbury,  some 
times  holding  two  positions  at  once.  In  every  position  he  fulfilled  his 
duties  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  He  also  went  on  military  expeditions, 
so  he  was  a  soldier.  It  is  claimed  he  was  the  first  of  the  Pilgrims  to 
land  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

In  Bradford's  History,  p  533 >  "John  Alden  was  hired  for  a  cooper  at 
Southampton,  where  the  ship  vituled;  and  being  a  hopful  yong  man,  was  much 
desired,  but  left  to  his  own  liking  to  go  or  to  stay  when  he  came  here;  but 
he  stayed  and  maryed  here'1.  (John  was  not  of  the  Lyden  church). 

*John  Alden  m  at  Plymouth  Colony,  1622  *PRISCILLA  MOLLIENS,  or  Mullins, 
b  ca  1602,  d  ca  1685,  daughter  of  *William  and  *Alice.  According  to  Gov. 
Bradford,  they  had  eleven  childrens  Elizabeth  1623-1717;  John  1626-1701/2; 
Joseph  I627-I696;  SARAH  b  1629  m  as  his  1st  wife  Alexander,  son  of  *Myles 
and  Barbara  (Allen)  Standish;  JONATHAN  1632/3  -  Feb  14,  1697  m  Dec  10,  1672 
Abigail  Hallett  l644-Aug  27,  1725;  Ruth  l634/5-Oct  12,  1674;  Zachariah  b 
abt  1642;  Mary  1643  -  d  bef  Oct  24,  1699;  David  1646  d  bef  May  20,  1719. 

Two  children  probably  d  in  infancy. 

*John  Alden  and  *Myles  Standish  were  joint  pioneers  of  Duxbury,  Mass. 
The  Alden  home  was  at  Eagle -tree  Pond,  some  two  miles  north  of  (Standish) 
Captain's  Hill.  The  house  which  the  Aldens  built  in  1653  is  today  visited 
by  many  tourists,  and  it  is  an  invaluable  witness  to  the  home  life  and 
character  of  the  first  English-speaking  generation  of  the  Western  Continent. 
In  this  house,  John  and  Priscilla  died  in  the  "hornin’  and  dyin'  room." 

John  was  the  youngest  signer  of  the  Mayflower  Compact,  and  the  last 
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male  survivor  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims. 


In  personal  appearance  he  was  said  to  have  been  tall,  blond,  with 
blue  eyes,  of  Saxon  type. 

2  SARAH  ALDEN  b  1629,  m  ALEXANDER  STANDISH,  son  of  *Myles  and  Barbara 
(See  Standish) . 

2  JONATHAN  ALDEN  b  1632/3  d  Feb  l4,  1697,  m  Dec  10,  1672  ABIGAIL 
HALLETT  b  1644,  d  Aug  17,  1725  age  8l  (See  Hallett).  Children:  John; 
ELIZABETH  m  Edmund  Chandler;  Sarah;  Jonathan;  Andrew;  perhaps  another 
daughter . 

Jonathan  inherited  the  homestead  of  his  father  in  Duxbury  and  at  his 
death  left  an  estate  appraised  at  309  Its.  Tradition  says  a  short  address 
was  given  at  his  grave  when  he  was  buried  at  Duxbury  l697«  This  is  said 
to  be  the  first  time  any  service  was  held  at  a  burial.  Burial,  like  marriage, 
was  not  a  religious  ceremony  among  the  Pilgrims  for  generations.  No  pray¬ 
ers  of  any  kind  were  said  over  the  dead  until  the  l8th  century.  Burial 
was  a  solemn  ceremonial.  The  deceased  was  laid  out  by  the  family  and 
friends  in  a  simple  coffin  of  oak  or  pine,  or  ordered  from  John. Alden  or 
Kenelm  Winslow,  the  official  coffin-maker.  The  coffin  was  carried  to  the 
'’burying  ground"  on  a  bier  covered* with  a  black  pall.  There  was  no 
hearse  at  Plymouth  until  1820.  In  the  early  days,  once  the  funeral  Pr°_ 
cession  reached  the  "burying  ground",  the  corpse  was  laid  away  in  complete 
silence,  broken  only  by  sobs.  There  were  many  misgivings  in  1697  when 
the  first  sermon  over  the  dead  was  preached  by  Pastor  Wiswall  of  Duxbury, 
in  burying  Jonathan  Alden,  son  of  *John  and  *Priscilla.  By  1730  the  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  graveside  had  become  much  like  the  Protestant  service  of  today. 

3  ELIZABETH  ALDEN  m  1st  EDMUND  CHANDLER,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mar  eye 
(See  Chandler)  she  m  2nd,  July  12,  1722  in  Duxbury  Pelatiak  West. 

REFERENCES:  Old  Foxcroft,  Me.  P  173;  Americana  1904-1906 
Mayflower  Descendants. 

The  Pilgrim  Republic  by  Goodwin  p  566. 


BABSON 


1  JAMES  BABSON  (d  on  a  voyage  from  England  to  America _l632  and  was 
buried  at  sea)7  His'  widow,  ISABEL  1577-1661,  with  her  son  JAMES  settled 
at  Salem,  Mass.  1637;  later  at  Gloucester,  Mass.  She  was  a  midwife  and 
was  called  "Mother  Bab son" . 


2  JAMES  BABSON,  Jr.  b  1620,  d  Dec  21,  1682  Gloucester,  Mass,  m 
Nov  l6,  1647  ELEANOR'  HILL  l631-171^* 

3  RICHARD  BABSON  b  June  1,  1663  m  at  Falmouth,  Me.  MARY  DOLLIVER 
1662-1718,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Elwell)  Dolliver.  Samuel  1608- 
1684  came  from  England  ca.  1629;  settled  at  Marblehead;  Selectman,  1648; 
removed  to  Gloucester  1652;  m  2nd  Mary  Elwell,  d  1687,  daughter  of  Robert 
Elwell  who  d  May  l8,  1683.  Robert  was  in  Dorcester,  Mass.  1635-  Moved 
to  Salem  1638;  removed  to  Gloucester,  1640;  Selectman  1648,  and  often 
after.  Robert  m  Jane  who  d  Mar  31*  1675* 


REFERENCES:  Gloucester  Births  and  Marriages, 
Savage  Vol.  2:ll6. 


BEAL 

1  JOHN  BEAL  1588-Apr  1,  1688,  from  Hingham,  England  with  wife,  five 
sons  and  three  daughters  and  two  servants,  in  the  "Diligente"  to  Hingham, 
Mass.  1638.  (There  were  133  passengers  in  the  ship,  John  Martin,  Master); 
admitted  freeman  Mar  13,  1639;  proprietor  and  deputy  to  the  General  Court 

he  m  1st  NAZARETH  HOBART  d  1 65©,  daughter  of  Edmund  Hobart  1570- 
1646,  who  came  from  England  to  Charlestown,  Mass.  1633;  freeman  1634; 
Constable;  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Hingham,  Mass.  1635,  Deputy  to  the 
General  Court  1639#  ^-0,  42.  Edmund  m  Margaret  Dewey  and  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  John  Beal  m  2nd  Mar  10,  1659  Mary  Jacob,  widow  of  Nicholas. 

2  LT.  JEREMIAH  BEAL  b  1631  England  d  Aug  10,  1716,  age  85,  m  Nov  18, 

SARAH . RIPLEY  b  in  England;  d  in  Hingham,  Mass.  June  29,  1715.  He  was 

%o?laCkSmith  and  known  as  Constable  in  1672;  Selectman  1671,  1673, 

1684;  Representative  1691,  92  and  1701;  resided  on  Bachelor  (Main)  St. 
near  the  meetinghouse  of  the  First  Parish,  but  later  in  life  on  East,  near 
Hull  Sto  Children:  JEREMIAH;  Elizabeth;  Mary;  Lazarus;  Mary;  Sarah; 
Phoebe. 

Sarah  Ripley  was  the  daughter  of  Wm.  Ripley  l600-July  1656,  who  came 
from  Old  Hingham,  England,  with  wife,  two  sons  and  two  daughters  in  the 
Diligente  1638  and  settled  at  New  Hingham,  Mass.  The  same  year  he  had 
a  grant  of  land  at  Hingham  Center  containing  four  acres.  His  will  was 
dated  June  30,  1656,  proved  Jan  24,  1657*  He  was  a  weaver  and  resided  on 
Main  St.,  by  the  ’’Training  Field"  Hingham  Center.  He  m  2nd  Sept  29,  1654 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thaxter  d  1660,  widow  of  Thomas  Thaxter  of  Hingham,  Mass. 

3  JEREMIAH  BEAL,  Jr.,  b  in  Hingham,  Mass.  May  13,  1655  d  Apr  21,  1703 
aged  48  yrs.;  m  May  22,  1677  HANNAH  LANE  (daughter  of  Andrew  and  Triphany 
Lane)  bp  in  Hingham  Sept  30,  1658,  d  Sept  19,  1719,  aged  6l.  Jeremiah  was 
a  Blacksmith";  was  for  many  years  sexton  of  the  Parish;  Selectman  1690, 

92,  96;  resided  on  the  Paternal  homestead.  Main  St. 

.4  REBECCA  BEAL  b  Apr  8,  1695,  m  JOSHUA  SHAW,  son  of  Nicholas.  (see 
Shaw)  -  v 

REFERENCES:  Some  descendants  of  John  Beal  of  Co.  Sussex,  England 

and  Allied  Families  by  Rupert  G.  Beal; 

Savage  Vol.  2:433.  Vol.  3:5^3:  History  of  Weymouth,  Mass.  Vol.  4:602. 


*BR0WNE 

1  *PETER ^  BROWNE  b  ca.  1600  Bur stead,  Essex,  England;  d  1633 .  In 
this  year  an  "infectious  fevoure"  had  swept  Plymouth,  and  raged  throughout 
the  summer.  More  than  twenty  people  died,  including  Peter  Browne,  signer 
of  the  Mayflower  Compact.  He  joined  the  Mayflower  at  Southampton,  the 
village  of  Christopher  Martin,  and  was  not  one  of  the  Leyden  group.  He 
was  one  of  the  seven  which  remained  of  all  the  Mayflower  people,  able 
either  to  nurse  the  sick  or  bury  the  dead.  He  took  charge  of  digging  the 
graves  and  burying  the  dead,  during  their  first  winter  at  Plymouth. 
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The  lot  at  the  foot  of  the  street  above  the  Common  House  was  given 
him.  One  day  while  the  Pilgrims  were  at  work  in  the  clearing,  Peter  Browne 
and  John  Goodman  mysteriously  disappeared  at  noontime  while  gathering 
thatch  for  the  Common  House.  Gov.  Carver  organized  a  searching  party  and 
beat  the  woods  for  them  till  dark.  When  no  trace  of  them  was  found,  the 
next  day,  they  mourned  them  as  dead,  "verilie  thinking  the  Indians  had  sur¬ 
prised  them",  a  very  disturbing  thought.  It  turned  out  Browne  and  Goodman 
had  merely  been  hunting  deer  and  having  a  fine  adventure.  Their  dogs  had 
spotted  a  deer  and  they  had  followed,  and  Became  lost.  A  cold  drizzle 
later  turned  into  snow.  Chilled  to  the  bone,  tired  and  hungry,  they  lay 
down  on  the  frozen  ground  to  sleep,  but  suddenly  were  terrified  to  hear 
"two  lyons"  roaring.  They  dashed  for  the  nearest  tree  and  intended  to 
climb  it  if  necessary.  They  paced  under  that  tree  all  night.  The  next 
day  after  wandering  in  the  snow,  they  found  their  bearings  and  stumbled 
into  camp  after  dark  "reddie  to  faint  with  travail  and  want  of  vituals,  and 
almost  frozen  with  the  cold."  Goodman’s  shoes  had  to  be  cut  from  his 
swollen  frost-bitten  feet.  The  howling  "lyons"  were  wolves. 

*Peter  Browne  m  1st,  1623  at  Plymouth,  widow  MARTHA  FORD,  who  d  ca. 
1627.  Children:  MARY  m  Ephraim  Tinkham;  he  d  between  Jan  17,  1683  and 
May  20,  1685;  REBECCA  m  1645  William  Snow  of  Duxbury.  *Peter  Browne  m  2nd, 
ca.  1628,  Mary  who  d  1634.  They  had  two  or  three  children,  Bradford  said, 
in  his  Plymouth  Plantation:  "Peter  Browne  married  twice.  By  his  first  wife 
he  had  two  children,  who  are  living  and  both  of  them  "maried  and  the  one 
of  them  hath  two  children;  by  his  second  wife  he  had  two  more.  He  died 
about  l6  years  since"  (written  ca.  1648).  Children:  Priscilla;  and 
Peter,  Jr.  b  1632  m  Mary  Gillet,  July  15,  1658;  owned  land  in  Windsor  in 
1658-64;  d  Mar  9,  1691/2  aged  60,  estate  inventory  409  lbs.  15  s  6  d. 

*Peter  Browne,  Sr.  had  a  brother  John,  for  "Priscilla  Browne,  daughter 
of  Peter,  deceased,  chose  John  Brown,  'her  unckle'  to  be  her  guardian. 
(Plymouth  Co.  Records,  Vol.  11:89 

2  MARY  BROWNE  b  1627  Plymouth,  Mass,  d  1685  m  1647  EPHRAIM  TINKHAM 
b  1616  d  between  Jan  17,  1683  and  May  20,  1685.  He  came  from  England  to 
Plymouth  1630.  They  were  the  great  grandparents  of  (4)  Josiah  Barker's 
wife,  Sarah  Macomber.  (See  Tinkham) 

2  REBECCA  BROWNE  (sister  of  Mary  above)  b  Plymouth,  d  ca.  1708  m 
1657  WILLIAM  SNOW  I624-ca.  1708.  They  lived  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.  (See 
Snow) 

3  REBECCA  SNOW  1676-1740  m  1689  SAMUAL  RICKARD  b  Jan  3,  1662/3-1727; 
lived  at  Duxbury;  he  was  the  son  of  Giles .  (See  Rickard) 

4  BELTHIAH  RICKARD  b  Oct  10,  1698,  d  at  Plympton,  Mass.;m  May  6,  1724 
JOHN  CHANDLER  I696-I764  of  Duxbury.  (See  Chandler) 

REFERENCE:  300  Colonial  Ancestors  and  War  Service;  Am.  Genealogist, 

Vol.  32:33  pub.  1956-7* 


BYRAM 

1  CAPT.  NICHOLAS  BYRAM  b  l6l0  d  Apr  13,  1688  son  of  an  English 
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gentleman  of  the  County  of  Kent,  who  removed  to  Ireland  about  the  time 
this  son  was  born.  Tradition  states  his  father  sent  him  at  the  age  of  1 6 
to  visit  friends  in  England,  in  charge  of  a  man  who  betrayed  his  trust, 
robbed  him  of  his  money,  and  sent  him  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  sold 
to  service  to  pay  his  passage.  After  his  term  expired  he  made  his  way  to 
New  England  and  settled  at  Weymouth,  Mass.  (Mitchell's  History  of  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.)  Another  version  is  "he  was  kidnaped  by  sailors  and  taken 
to  the  West  Indies,  ransomed,  but  never  returned  to  England." 

He  settled  at  Weymouth;  moved  to  Bridgewater,  Mass.  1660-62;  bought 
property  from  George  Soule  ca.  1662;  a  proprietor  of  East  Bridgewater; 
consellor  of  War  in  Plymouth  Colony;  m  1636  SUSANNA  SHAW  d  1699  a  daughter 
of  Abraham  Shaw  of  Dedham  and  Bridget  (Best"]”]  Nicholas  Byram  was  a  phy¬ 
sician.  Susanna  made  her  will  Sept  7,  1698.  It  was  proved  Dec  l8,  1699. 
Children: ^  Nicholas;  Abigail;  DELIVERENCE;  Experience;  SUSANNA;  Mary. 

(See  Shaw)  ~  ~ 

2  DELIVEKENCE  BYRAM  d  Sept  20,  1720  m  April  9>  1660  at  Weymouth 
JOHN  PORTER.  son  of  Richard.  (See  Porter) 

2  SUSANNA  BYRAM  (sister  of  Deliverence  above)  l648-174l/2;  m  1678 
SAMUEL  EPSON  1 645 -1710;  their  daughter  Susanna  Edson  m  1st,  1679  John  Hay¬ 
ward,  Jr.;  m  2nd,  Elihu  Brett,  Jr.  (See  Edson) 

3  SAMUEL  EPSON,  JR.  I689-I77I  of  Bridgewater  m  1707/8  MARY  DEAN 
1687-1770  daughter  of  Benjamin  of  Taunton,  Mass.  Children:  Susanna  b  1708; 
Bethiah  b  1710;  MARY  b  1712  m  1728  George  Packard^  Samuel  b  1714;  Nathan  b 
1716;  Abel  b  1718;  Obed  b  1720;  Elizabeth  b  1722;  Sarah  b  1724;  Silence  b 
1726;  Ebenezer  b  1727 j  John  b  1729;  Ezra  b  1730.  Samuel  and  Mary  gave  the 
church  lands  in  1747.  (See  Dean) 

4  MARY  EDSON  b  1712  m  1728  GEORGE  PACKARD  of  Foxcroft,  Me.  (See 
Packard) 

REFERENCES:  History  of  Weymouth,  Mass.  Vol.  3:149;  Historical 

Sketches  of  Abington,  Mass.;  History  of  Bridgewater,  Mass, 
by  Mitchell. 


CALDWELL 

1  JOHN  CALDWELL  b  1624  England  d  July  7>  1692;  was  in  Boston  1643 
and  Ipswich  1654;  m  SARAH  DILLINGHAM  b  April  1634  d  Jan  26,  1721,  daughter 
of  John  and  Sarah  Caly.  (See  Dillingham).  Children  were:  JOHN  m  Sarah 
Foster;  Sarah  b  1658  m  Joseph  Ayres;  Anna  b  l66l  m  John  Roper;  Wm.  d 

Feb  1695 3  Dillingham  b  1667  m  first  Mary  Ford,  m  2nd  Mary  Hart;  Nathaniel 
b  1669  m  Abigail  Wallingford;  Mary  b  Feb  26,  1671  m  Jacob  Foster;  Elizabeth 
b  1675. 

2  JOHN  CALDWELL  1656  Feb  7,  I720/2  m  May  1,  1689  SARAH  FOSTER  (See 
Foster)  b  Aug  3,  1665  d  July  11,  1721  daughter  of  Deacon  Jacob  Foster  and 
Martha  (Kinsman).  He  was  33  years  old  and  this  marriage  allied  him 

to  one  of  the  most  worthy  families  of  the  town.  On  Feb  1,  1689  he  bought 
from  Nathaniel  Knowlton  a  dwelling,  barn,  orchard  and  half  acre  of  land 
"ye  Great  St.  South,-  Brook  St.  East  and  north  east  land  of  John  Staniford, 


Northwest  formerly  part  of  houselot  of  Mr.  Baker's.  The  house  was  two 
stories,  with  the  old  time  two-story  porch  in  front.  A  cart  road  passed 
in  front  of  it,  from  Brook  St.,  along  the  hilltop,  till  it  turned,  a  right 
angle  into  North  Main  Street."  He  and  his  wife,  and  also  later  two  sons 
occupied  this  pleasant  home.  Children:  Martha  h  I69O;  John  b  1693 j 
Jacob  b  1694/5;  Sarah  b  1696/7;  Abigail  b  1700;  Anna  B  1702;  WILLIAM  b  1708. 

3  WILLIAM  CALDWELL  b  June  5,  1708  (Ipswich  VR)  (Caldwell  Genealogy 
says  Jan  17,  1708)  d  Dec  27,  1758;  m  Nov  15,  1?20  LYDIA  LULL  bp  Nov  21, 

1714  d  Jan  19,  1797;  her  father,  Thomas  Lull  was  77  yrs.  old  when  she  was 
born.  The  Maine  branch  of  the  Caldwells,  which  includes  many  gifted  and 
familiar  names,  descends  from  William  and  Lydia  (Lull)  Caldwell,  and  their 
son  John  and  wife  Dolly  Hoyt  who  were  from  Hebron,  Me.  The  children  of 
Wm.  and  Lydia  (Lull):  Hannah  b  1730;  Wm.  bp  1731;  Elizabeth  bp  1733; 
Benjamin  bp  1735;  Anna;  Lydia;  Hannah  bp  1742;  John  bp  1746.  (See  Maine 
branch);  SARAH  bp  1738;  Thomas  bp  1751;  Daniel  and  Ebenezer,  twins,  bp 
1754;  Nathaniel  bp  1755,  died  at  sea.  It  is  known  William  was  especially 
thoughtful  of  his  mother-in-law  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Lull,  and  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to  all  that  made  the  home  a  comfort. 

4  SARAH  CALDWELL  bp  Aug  l4,  1748;  m  1778  JOHN  MILLET  (See  Millet) 

REFERENCES:  Ipswich  VR;  Descendants  of  John  and  Sarah  (Dillingham) 
Caldwell,  Ipswich,  Mass,  by  Augustine  Caldwell  and  Mrs. 
Sumner  Kinball,  1904. 


CHASE 

1  AQUILA  CHASE,  the  immigrant,  m  abt  1644  ANN  WHEELER,  daughter  of 
John  and  Ann  (Yeoman)  Wheeler,  probably  b  between  1620  and  1630  as  she  was 
the  mother  of  11  children  b  in  Hampton,  N.  H.  and  Newbury  (now  Newburyport) 
between  the  years  1644  and  1664.  Aquila  Chase  d  in  Newbury  Dec  27,  1670. 
Ann,  his  widow,  m  2d,  Daniel  Missilloway  or  Silliway,  in  Newbury  June  14, 
1672;  Ann  d  there  April  21,  1687.  The  marriage  record  of  Aquila  and  Ann 
Wheeler  has  not  been  preserved,  but  the  fact  has  been  established  by  the 
will  of  her  father,  John  Wheeler,  whose  will  was  proved  Oct  11,  1670. 
According  to  this  will:  "Ann  Wheeler,  the  wife  of  Aquila  Chase  was  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Ann  (Yeoman)  Wheeler."  Children  of  Aquila  and  Ann 
were  b  in  Newbury  except  Sarah  b  in  Hampton,  N.  H.  abt  1645;  she  m  Charles 
Annis  of  Newbury  May  15,  1666;  Ann  b  1647;  Priscilla  b  1648/9;  Mary  b 
1650/1  m  Mar  9,  1669/70  John  Stevens  of  Newbury  and  Haverhill;  AQUILA  b 
Sept  26,  1652  m  Esther  Bond;  THOMAS  b  1654;  John  b  1655;  Elizabeth  b  1657; 
Ruth  b  I659/6O;  Daniel  b  l66l;  Moses  b  1663.  (See  Wheeler).  In  Newbury 
1646  Aquila  and  wife  Ann  were  fined  for  gathering  peas  from  their  garden 

on  the  Sabbath. 

2  SERGT.  AQUILA  CHASE  b  in  Newbury  Sept  26,  1652,  d  there  July  29, 
1720  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  m  about  1673,  ESTHER  BOND  daughter 
of  John  and  Esther  (Blakeley)  Bond  of  Newbury,  Rowley  and  Haverhill;  she 
was  born  in  Newbury  Sept  25,  1655  and  survived  her  husband.  Aquila,  Jr. 
was  a  husbandman  and  inherited  his  father's  homestead  on  North  Atkinson 
St.  in  what  is  now  Newburyport.  He  was  chosen  fence  viewer  at  the  upper 
end  of  Newbury  Mar  18,  1683/4.  Aquila  Chase,  aged  26,  was  among  those  who 
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took  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Newbury  1678.  His  inventory  for  taxation 
in  Aug  1688  included,  one  house,  ten  acres  of  plow  land,  ten  acres  of 
pasture,  one  horse,  two  oxen,  four  cows,  one  two-year  old,  one  year  old, 
fifteen  sheep  and  two  hogs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  town  committee  "to  stint 
as  to  herbage",  Dec  1702.  He  agreed  with  the  town  to  care  for  Evan  Morris 
at  10  shillings  per  week,  June  21,  1689. 

He  was  one  of  the  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Noyes  at 
a  training  in  1688.  He  was  sergeant  of  the  company  and  was  one  of  the  men 
who  went  to  Amesbury.  He  made  a  will  but  neglected  to  sign  it  and  his 
estate  was  divided  by  agreement  of  his  heirs  Jan  16,  1722/3.  Daniel  Merrill 
and  his  wife,  Esther  had  10  acres  at  the  Northwest  end;  Joseph,  the  only 
surviving  son,  has  7  acres,  and  the  buildings  which  he  sold  to  Daniel 
Merrill,  excepting  his  mother  Esther  Chase's  dower,  Mar  18,  1722/3. 

(Essex  Deeds,  49;  87)  Esther  Chase,  widow,  and  Joseph  Chase,  son  of 
Aquila  of  Newbury  dec'd  were  appointed  administrators  of  the  estate  of 
Aquila  Chase  of  Newbury  dec'd  Sept  5,  1720.  Sureties,  Joseph  Bond  and 
John  Rogers.  Children  b  in  Newbury:  ESTHER  b  Nov  l8,  1674  m  abt  1693 
Daniel  Merrill,  she  d  1751;  Joseph  b  1677;  Anna  b  1679;  Priscilla  b  l68l; 
Rebecca  b  1694;  Jemima;  Hannah  b  1689;  Abigail;  Benjamin.  (See  Bond) 
(Currier's  History  of  Newbury,  1902). 

3  ESTHER  CHASE  b  Nov  l8,  1674  m  abt  1693  DANIEL  MERRILL  I67I-I725. 

She  d  1751  (See  Merrill).  In  Haverhill,  Mass.  1735-1737  there  was  a 
throat  distemper  epidemic  (diptheria).  The  Chase  family  suffered  with  it. 
Daniel  Chase  d  July  28,  1736  aged  7  years  and  8  days.  His  brother  age  4 
was  sick  in  bed  with  him,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  The  younger  boy  died,  and  Daniel  died  one  and  a  half  hours  later. 

They  were  enclosed  in  the  same  coffin.  This  family  lost  5  children. 

Sarah  Chase  age  9  died  Aug  3*  1736  and  her  younger  sister  Molly  was  very 
ill  at  the  same  time.  Another  Sarah  Chase  d  Nov  17,  1736  aged  14.  Her 
younger  brother  also  died  and  was  buried  in  the  same  coffin. 

Esther  Chase  ( 1674-1751*  daughter  of  Sgt.  Aquila  Chase  m  Daniel 
Merrill  1671-1725*  son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah.  The  Merrills  were  also  af¬ 
flicted  with  this  throad  trouble.  Ruth  Merrill  d  Sept  9,  1736  aged  12. 

Her  younger  brother  died  a  short  time  before.  Mary,  another  daughter  d 
Oct  27,  1736  aged  l4.  Three  other  children  in  this  family  died  with  dis¬ 
temper.  (Refs  The  Essex  Antiquarian,  Vol.  1,  Jan  1897,  page  10 ) 

4  PETER  MERRILL  1703-1777  m  Mar  10,  1730  PRISCILLA  ANNIS  daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  of  Newbury,  Mass. 

2  THOMAS  CHASE,  son  of  Aquila  the  immigrant,  and  Ann  Wheeler,  b  in 
Newbury  July  25,  1654;  d  in  Newbury  Feb  25,  1733.  He  m  first,  in  Newbury 
Nov  22,  1677  REBECCA  FOLLANSBEE,  daughter  of  Thos.  Follansbee,  Sr.  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  and  Newbury  and  his  first  wife  Mary.  She  was  b  about 
1660  prob  in  England,  and  died  in  Newbury  Dec  27*  1711.  He  m  2nd  in 
Newbury  Aug  2,  1714  Elizabeth  Moores.  Thomas  was  a  carpenter.  He  was 
in  military  service  in  King  Philip's  War  on  Aug.  27*  1672  in  Capt.  Samuel 
Appleton's  Co.  and  was  credited  3  lbs.  l8s  for  his  service,  Dec  10,  1675* 
(Bodge's  Soldiers  in  King  Philip's  War,  p  154)  He  was  in  the  Narraganset 
campaign  and  in  Jan  1701/2  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  land  for  his  services 
in  1675  and  1676.  (Currier's  History  of  Newbury  1902,  p  51l).  In  1678 
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at  age  of  24  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  Newbury.  In  1679  his  family 
was  under  the  inspection  of  Abraham  Merrill  tithingman  (ibid,  p  117). 

Thomas  made  his  will  Aug  3,  1732,  proved  Feb  25,  1733*  Copy  of  will  in 
"Descendants  of  Aquila  and  Thomas  Chase,"  pp  37  and  38.  Children  by  first 
wife:  Thomas  b  1680;  Jonathan  b  1682;  James  b  1685;  Aquila  b  1688;  Ruth 
b  169O;  Mary  b  1694;  Josiah  b  1697;  Rebecca  b  1700;  NATHAN  b  1702;  Judith; 
Elizabeth  b  1715- 

Thomas  Follensbee  of  Newbury,  joiner,  for  56  lbs.  sells  his  homestead 
in  Newbury  "upon  ye  plaine"  to  his  son-in-law  Thomas  Chase,  Nov  2,  1711* 

Then  he,  Thomas  Chase,  house  carpenter,  "for  love"  sells  the  same  property 
to  his  son  Aquila  Apr  2,  1713-  (Essex  Co.  Deeds,  26,  281  and  Old  Norfolk 
Co.  Deeds  4:152)  (Savage  Vol.  2:178) 

3  NATHAN  CHASE  (son  of  Thomas)  b  in  Newbury  about  1702;  d  between 
Aug  4,  1784  and  Jan  3,  1785;  m  first,  in  Newbury  Nov  29,  1723  Judith  Sawyer 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Merrill)  Sawyer  b  in  Newbury  Oct  l6,  1701;  she 

d  there  Feb  20,  1740  aged  38;  he  m  2nd,  Dec  30,  1740  JOANNA  (PIKE)  CHENEY 
widow  of  John  Cheney  and  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Joanna  (Head)  Pike,  b  in 
Newbury  Nov  9,  17H*  Joanna  Head  was  the  widow  of  Henry  Head.  Nathan 
married  3rd,  in  Newbury  June  22,  1763  Ruth  Davis,  who  d  July  19,  1790;  he 
was  a  weaver  and  a  farmer.  His  sons,  Edmund  and  Jonathan,  sold  the  home¬ 
stead  in  1798  and  removed  to  Minot,  Maine.  Children  by  first  marriage: 
all  b  in  Newbury,  Nathan  1725-1791;  Mary  b  1727;  Moses  b  1729;  John  1731- 
1804;  Judith  b  1734;  Josiah  b  1735*  Children  by  2nd  marriage:  Moses  b  1741; 
Lydia  b  1742;  Parker  b  1745;  EDMUND  b  1748  m  Esther  Merrill;  Stephen  b  1750; 
Jonathan  b  1751  m  Hannah  Merrill.  (See  Pike) 

4  EDMUND  CHASE  b  Newbury  June  21,  1748,  d  abt  1822,  m  in  Newbury  Nov 
30,  1769  ESTHER  MERRILL  daughter  of  Peter  and  Priscilla  (Annis)  Merrill, 
she  b  Mar  17,  1748/9;  he  sold  the  Thomas  Chase  homestead  in  1798  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Minot,  Maine.  Children:  Joanna  b  1770;  Stephen  b  1772;  Merrill 

b  1773;  Priscilla  b  1776;  Ruth  b  1777;  Sally  b  1779;  ABIGAIL  b  April  17,  1781 
m  Thomas  Millet;  Nathan  b  May  16,  1783;  Edmund  b  1785;  Polly  b  1787;  Charles 
b  1791;  Abner  b  1793*  Edmund,  Sr.  served  in  the  American  Revolution  as  a 
private  1775  in  Capt.  Moses  Little's  Co.  Mass.  Troops.  (DAR  Lineage  Book, 
Vol.  83:202)  He  was  one  of  the  minute  men  who  marched  on  the  Lexington 
Alarm.  (DAR  Lineage  Book,  Vol.  6l:l49  and  Vol.  97:88)  (See  Merrill) 

5  ABIGAIL  CHASE  b  Apr  17,  1781  m  1805  THOMAS  MILLET  b  Feb  6,  1783  at 
Poland,  Maine;  she  was  his  2nd  wife.  Abigail's  brother  Stephen  1772-1843 
was  the  first  Town  Clerk,  and  first  Representative  from  Woodstock;  he  was 

a  deacon  and  preacher  in  the  Baptist  Church  in  Paris  Hill,  Me.  (See  Millet) 

6  MARTHA  JOHNSON  MILLET  1808-1856  m  Feb  18,  1834  SAMUEL  POOLE  CHANDLER 
I8l3-188B^  (See  Chandler) 

Seven  Generations  of  the  Descendants  of  Aquila  and 
Thomas  Chase  by  John  C.  Chase  and  George  W.  Chamberlain; 

Old  Foxcroft,  Me.  p  174;  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  1:68,69 
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REFERENCES: 


DEM 


1  JOHN  DEM  b  ca.  1600,  d  bet.  Apr  25  and  June  7,  1660,  m  ALICE. 
Inventory  of  his  estate  334  lbs.,  l8s.  Tradition  is,  Mr.  Dean,  while 
out  hunting  alone  almost  lost  his  life.  He  saw  Indians  through  the 
bushes,  cautiously  approaching,  evidently  to  capture  him.  Suddenly  he 
decided  to  make  it  appear  others  were  with  him.  He  shouted  "Rush  on  boys, 
and  we'll  have  them".  Then  he  fired  his  gun  and  rushed  forward.  The  wild 
men  of  the  woods  scattered  and  he  returned  home  safely. 

2  WALTER  DEM  b  ca.  1620  in  England,  d  1693;  m  ELEMOR  STRONG. 

Dean  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  Dep.  to  the  Plymouth  Court  1640;  Selectman  of 
Taunton,  Mass.  1679  to  1686  inclusive.  When  the  Cape  towns  invited  the 
Taunton  people  to  come  to  them  with  their  movable  property  for  protection 
during  King  Philip's  War,  Mr.  Dean  was  one  of  the  persons  appointed  to 
decline  their  invitation,  and  thank  them  for  their  kindness.  Children: 
Joseph  was  a  cordwainer  (shoemaker  or  worker  in  leather);  Ezra  m  Dec  17, 
1676  Bethiah,  daughter , of  Deacon  Samuel  Edson  of  Bridgewater;  BENJAMIN . 

3  BENJAMIN  DEM  d  between  1723  and  1726;  m  Jan  6,  l68o/l  at  Taunton, 
Mass.  SARAH  WILLIAMS,  granddaughter  of  Richard  and  Frances  (Dighton) 
Williams  (Bristol  Probate  &  V.R.  pp.  62,72).  She  was  a  sister  of  Katherine 
Dighton. 

REFERENCE:  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  3:384,  will  of  John  Dean  p  383; 

Vol.  5*41,44;  Savage  Vol.  4:565 


DILLINGHAM 

1  JOHN  DILLINGHAM  The  Dillinghams  were  respectable  yeomen  of  Old 
England.  John  with  wife  Sarah  (Caly)  came  from  Leicestershire  in  1630. 
John's  brother,  Edward,  had  estate  in  1630  at  Bitterswell  Co.  Leicester 
and  among  the  freeholders  of  that  place  his  name  is  recorded.  Edward  came 
to  New  England  and  was  at  Lynn,  later  he  settled  at  Sandwich.  John  came  to 
New  England  with  John  Winthrop,  Jr.  He  had  the  prefix  "Mr."  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  freeman  May  19,  1631-  At  Boston,  his  name  is  No.  71  on  the  list  of 
members,  and  "dead"  was  soon  written  against  it,  he  died  1635 .  He  married 
SARM  CALY  and  had  one  child  SARAH. 

2  SARAH  DILLINGHAM  b  Apr  1634,  five  months  before  the  town  of  Ipswich, 
Mass,  was  incorporated.  Sarah's  father  d  in  his  early  manhood,  less  than 

a  year  after  Sarah  was  born.  Her  mother  died  in  1636  leaving  Sarah  in 
the  care  of  two  most  worthy  people  "Mr."  Saltonshall  and  "Mr."  Appleton. 

Her  mother's  last  expressed  wish  was  the  entreaty,  "in  the  bonds  of  Chris¬ 
tian  love"  that  the  tiny  girl  should  be  "religiously  educated  if  God  give 
her  life".  Sarah  m  John  Caldwell.  (See  Caldwell) 

REFERENCE:  Savage  Vol.  2:50. 


EAMES  -  AMES 

1  LT.  MTHONY  EAMES  1595/8-1686  from  St.  George,  England,  son  of 
Thomas  who  d  1618;  was  a  proprietor  of  Charlestown,  Mass .  1634;  removed 
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to  Hingham  1636;  first  commander  of  Hingham  and  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers.  In  1636  a  house  lot  was  granted  him  on  the  lower  plain.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  able  officer  and  a  leading  and  trusted  citizen, 
being  a  deputy  in  1637,  1638  and  1643  and  frequently  held  positions  of 
responsibility  and  honor  in  the  town.  Together  with  Bozoan  Allen,  Joshua 
Hobart  (brother  of  Rev.  Peter  Hobard)  and  others,  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  town's  interests  in  Nantasket  lands,  and  in  1643  he,  with  Allen  and 
Samuel  Ward,  had  leave  from  the  town  to  set  up  a  corn  mill  near  the  cove. 

He  was  Capt.  of  Hingham  Military  Co.  1644-45;  removed  to  Marshfield  in 
1650,  m  MARGERY  PIERCE  and  had  3  daughters:  MILLESCENT,  Elizabeth  m 
Edward  Wilder,  Marjory  m  Capt.  John  Jacobs.  (A  Thomas  Eames  came  from 
England  1634,  probably  a  brother.  His  wife  and  5  children  were  killed  by 
the  Indians,  and  4  other  children  were  captured  in  King  Philip's  War. 

One  son,  Samuel,  escaped) 

2  MILLESCENT  EAMES  d  Feb  8,  1695/6  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  m  1635  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.  WILLIAM  SPRAGUE  l609-Oct  26,  1675,  son  of  Edward  and 
Christina.  (See  Sprague ) 

3  SAMUEL  SPRAGUE  1640-1710  m  1665/6  SARAH  CHILLINGSWORTH ,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Joanna.  (See  Chillingsworth") 

REFERENCES:  History  of  Hingham,  Mass.;  History  of  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

by  Mitchell;  Sprague  Families  in  U.S.  by  W.  V.  Sprague. 


DEACON  SAMUEL  EDSON 

1  DEACON  SAMUEL  EDSON  bapt.  Sept  5,  1613  d  July  29,  1692,  from 
Fellongley,  Warwickshire,  England  (son  of  Thomas)  probaby  m  twice,  one 
account  says  he  m  in  England  1638  SUSANNA  ORCUTT  b  l6l8,  d  Feb  20,  1699 
age  8l  (her  father  was  Thomas  Orcutt ) .  Deacon  Samuel  Edson  came  to  Salem, 
Mass.  ca.  1639 J  then  removed  to  Bridgewater  165O,  and  owned  the  first  mill 
and  probably  built  it.  It  was  the  only  mill  for  a  long  time  at  West  Parish 
(Bridgewater).  At  a  meeting  of  the  purchasers  or  proprietors  on  June  17, 
1672,  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  consider  the  manner  to  be  adopted  in 
future  for  laying  out  their  lands."  This  was  the  first  meeting  held  sep¬ 
arately  by  the  proprietors.  Constant  Southworth,  assistant,  coming  through 
the  town,  and  having  been  appointed  by  the  court  to  choose  and  give  oath 

to  a  jury  for  laying  out  highways  convenient  to  the  town,  did  accordingly 
perform  the  service,  and  appointed  Samuel  Edson  foreman;  eleven  others 
were  also  appointed. 

If  Samuel  Edson  m  twice  it  must  have  been  before  1638  and  to  Elizabeth 
Copson  as  the  children  are  those  of  Samuel  and  Susanna.  They  were: 

SAMUEL;  Joseph;  Josiah;  Susanna;  Elizabeth;  Mary;  Sarah;  Bethiah. 

2  SAMUEL  EDSON,  Jr.  1645-1719  m  1678  SUSANNA  BYRAM  l648-174l/2, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Susanna  (Shaw).  Children:  Susanna  b  1679  m 
first,  John  Hayward,  Jr.,  m  2d,  Elihu  Brett,  Jr.;  Elizabeth  b  1684  m 
Samuel  Packard;  SAMUEL,  3rd,  m  Mary  Dean.  (See  Byram) 

3  SAMUEL  EDSON,  3rd  1689 -1771  m  1707/8  MARY  DEAN,  I687-I77O,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Dean  and  Sarah  (Williams)  of  Taunton,  Mass.  (See  Dean).  He 
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gave  the  church  lands  in  1747.  Children:  Susanna;  Bethial;  MARY;  Samuel; 
Nathan;  Abel;  Obed;  Elizabeth;  Sarah;  Silence;  Ebenezer;  John;  Ezra. 

4  MARY  EPSON  b  1712  perhaps  Bridgewater  m  July  4,  1728  GEORGE 
PACKARD  son  of  Nathaniel.  (See  Packard)  ’  “ 

REFERENCE:  History  of  Bridgewater,  Mass,  by  Mitchell. 


ELIOT  -  ELLIOT 

1  PHILLIP  ELLIOT  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  will  made  Aug  21,  1657.  "All  my 
debts  to  be  in  the  first  place  paid.  To  testify  my  love  to  Christ  I  give 
unto  the  Treasury  of  the  church  of  Roxbury  where  I  have  in  my  poore  measure 
found  Christ,  5  lbs.  to  be  paid  within  2  years  after  my  decease"  etc... 

"My  will  is  that  65  lbs.  be  payd  to  my  daughter  Lydia,  for  her  portion 

e quail  with  her  other  sisters"  etc.  Phillip  m  1st,  ELIZABETH.  Children 
Farnanda;  LYDIA;  Katherine;  Elpha. 

2  LYDIA  ELIOT  m  JOHN  SMITH,  son  of  Henry;  John  m  2d,  Jael  Packard, 
sister  of  Nathaniel.  (See  Smith) 

3  LYDIA  SMITH  b  ca.  1660,  d  before  1720  of  Taunton,  Mass.;  m  abt 
1682  NATHANIEL  PACKARD  b  probably  1659,  d  1721/2.  (See  Packard) 

REFERENCE:  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  8:28l 


FORD 

1  ANDREW  FORD  b  in  England  ca.  1629,  d  Hingham,  Mass.  Mar  4,  1692/3. 

He  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Robert  Lovell  of  Weymouth,  Mass.  Apr  3,  1652; 
m  before  I65O  ELEANOR  LOVELL,  daughter  of  Robert.  Andrew  was  freeman  of 
Mass.  Bay  Colony,  May  3>  1654,  received  13  acres  and  18  more  before  Dec 

14,  1663.  (Total  land  grants  are  in  Weymouth  Land  Grants,  pp  272-282-284) 
Eleanor  or  Ella  b  ca.  1629  d  May  24,  1667  age  39*  According  to  the  will 
of  Andrew  (Suffolk  Court  Files  No.  815,  paper  35 )•  Children  were: 

Israel;  Jacob;  Nathaniel  b  1658;  Andrew;  James;  Ebenezer  b  1660;  Samuel; 
Mary;  Silence;  Prudence;  Elizabeth;  SARAH  (Suffolk  Probate  Records,  Vol. 
13:146-7)  Inventory  4l9  lbs.  (See  Lovell) 

2  SARAH  FORD  b  May  28,  1672  m  first  1702  JOSEPH  JOSSLYN.  (See 

Josslyn)  m  2nd . Briant. 

3  SARAH  JOSSELYN  m  SAMUEL  PORTER  (See  Porter) 

REFERENCE:  History  of  Weymouth,  Mass.  Vol.  Ill;  Savage  Vol.  2:182 


WIDOW  FORD 

1  WIDOW  FORD  from  England  1621  in  the  "Fortune"  in  which  were  35 
people  for  the  Colony.  It  was  the  first  vessel  to  arrive  after  the  May¬ 
flower.  The  "Fortune"  reached  Cape  Cod  Nov  9,  and  Plymouth  Nov  11.  1621. 
With  her  were  two  sons,  WILLIAM  and  John.  In  a  letter  sent  back  by  the 
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"Fortune"  the  statement  was  made,  "Goodwife  Ford  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  Martha,  the  night  she  landed  and  both  are  doing  well."  Mrs.  Ford 
m  2nd,  *PETEK  BROWNE,  33rd  Signer  of  the  Mayflower  Compact «  Widow  Ford's 
first  husband  was  a  leather  dresser  of  Southwark,  England  who  evidently 
died  at  sea,  on  the  "Fortune".  She  had  2  daughters?  Mary  and  Rebecca 
Browne.  (See  *Peter  Browne) 

2  WILLIAM  FORD  b  1604  in  England,  d  Sept  23,  1676  aged  72  at  Marsh¬ 
field,  Mass.  He  came  on  the  "Fortune"  with  hi's  parents,  m  AM  b  1594 

d  Sept  1,  1684.  William  returned  to  England  but  came  back  to  settle  at 
Duxbury  ca.  1632;  was  a  miller  at  Duxbury;  an  original  proprietor  of 
Bridgewater . 

3  WILLIAM  FORD,  JR.  abt  1633-1721  at  age  of  88,  m  Nov  4,  1658 
SARAH  perhaps  daughter  of  John  Dingley.  Children?  John  b  l659>  Mary  b 
1662;  Josiah  b  1664;  MARY  or  MERCY.  William  was  out  on  service  on  the 
first  day  of  King  Philip's  War  June  24,  l675>  his  wife  d  1727,  aged  78* 

k  MERCY  FORD  m  May  27,  1680  SAMUEL  THOMAS  (See  Thomas) 

REFERENCES:  300  Colonial  Families  and  War  Service,  p  110; 

Ford  Genealogy  by  E.  R.  Ford,  p  11; 

Peter  Browne  Ancestry; 

Savage's  Vol.  2:l84 


FOSTER 

1  REGINALD  FOSTER  settled  Ipswich,  Essex  Co.,  Mass,  about  1638; 

(See  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.30);  m  first,  JUDITH,  who  d  in  Ipswich  Oct  1664; 
he  m  2nd,  Sept  1665  Sarah,  widow  of  John  Martin  of  Ipswich.  Judith's 
children:  Mary;  Sarah  b  1620;  Abraham  b  1622;  Isaac  b  1630;  William  b 
1633;  JACOB  b  1635 >  Reginald  b  16360  Five  children  came  to  America  with 
their  father;  his  will  proved  June  9>  l68l. 

2  JACOB  FOSTER  b  England  about  1635 >  resident  of  Ipswich  where  he  d 
July  9,  1710;  Deacon  of  first  church;  m  first  Jan  12,  1658/9,  MARTHA 
KINSMAN ,  daughter  of  Robert.  She  d  Oct  15,  1666;  he  m  2nd,  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Wait)  Lord,  Feb  22,  1667*  She  d  June  4,  1729* 
Children:  Judith;  John;  Jacob;  Mary;  SARAH  b  1665;  Abraham;  Jacob;  Amos; 
Abigail;  Nathaniel;  Samuel;  Mary;  James"!  (See  Kinsman) 

3  SARAH  FOSTER  b  Aug  3,  1665  m  JOHN  CALDWELL  (See  Caldwell) 

REFERENCE:  Savage  Vol.  2?l88 


FULLERTON 

1  JOHN  FULLERTON  witnessed  the  will  of  Samuel  Jackson  proven 
Nov  30,  l646. 

2  ALEXANDER  FULLERTON  b  in  Boston,  m  1st  MARY. 


3 


JOHN  FULLERTON,  b  Sept  30,  1696,  in  Boston  (Boston  Rec.  Comm  28;226) 


He  was  of  Marshfield,  Mass,  when  he  m  Oct  13,  1720  RUTH  SAMPSON  of  Duxbury. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Caleb.  John  and  Ruth  were  taken  into  the  church 
July  21,  1728  (The  Mayflower  Descendants  Vol.  31,  p  169).  Children  b  at 
Marshfield:  Mercy  b  Nov  11,  1721  m  Joseph  Soule,  Jr.;  Mary  b  Sept  10,  1723 
William  b  Dec  24,  1725;  Ann  b  July  26,  1728;  John  b  Feb  24,  1730  d  Feb  15, 
1817,  age  87,  m  1755  Molly  Noyes;  Althea  bp  Aug  31,  1735,  m  April  11,  1754 
Ebenezer  Joyce;  RUTH  b  Sept  3,  1738,  d  Aug  3,  1835  (Eastern  Mass.  V.R. ) 
m  Jan  24,  1760  (Abington  V.R. )  Samuel  Poole  b  Aug  27,  1736  d  Dec  19,  1830 
(Eastern  Mass.  V.R.)  Deborah  abt  1742-Dec  21,  1822,  age  80  (Abington  V.R.) 
m  May  2,  1764  Elisha  Vening,  Jr. 

John  Fullerton’s  wife  Ruth,  d  abt  1745 j  he  m  2nd  Rebecca  Delano  b 
Oct  17,  1720  (Duxbury  V.R.)  (Marshfield  V.R.)  She  was  a  cousin  of  Ruth, 
and  twenty-four  years  younger  than  John. 

In  the  great  Boston  fire  of  March  20,  1760,  the  house  of  John  Fuller¬ 
ton  was  burned,  along  with  174  other  dwellings,  175  warehouses,  blacksmith 
shops,  carpenters’  and  chaisemakers '  shops,  out-houses,  and  stock  and 
tools  of  many  tradesmen.  At  least  220  families  were  made  homeless,  and  a 
great  number  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 

The  fire  started  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jackson  and  son.  Some  said 
the  maid-servant  had  been  careless,  but  this  was  never  proven.  The  parts 
of  Boston  consumed  by  fire  were:  "Cornhill;  Pudding-Lane;  upper  part  of 
Water  Street;  Quacker  Lane;  Towards  Oliver's  Dock;  Mackerel  Lane;  lower 
part  of  Water  Street;  Milk  Street  and  Battery  March;  and  King  Street". 
(N.e.h.G.R.  Vol.  34:288-91) 

From  the  Boston  Evening  Post  April  20,  1767  "about  a  month  since  was 
born  at  General  Winslow's  Farm,  a  daughter  of  John  Fullerton  whose  age  is 
71,  his  wife  47,  the  child  being  his  seventeenth.  He  has  had  two  daughters 
that  are  grandmothers,  the  one  has  had  two  grandchildren,  the  other  three. 
The  last  mentioned  was  present  at  the  birth  of  her  sister.  Mr.  Fullerton 
has  had  50  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  40  of  which  are  now 
living."  (See  Sampson) 

4  RUTH  FULLERTON  b  Sept  3,  1738  at  Marshfield  d  Aug  3,  1835  age 
97,  m  Jan  24,  1760  LT.  SAMUEL  POOLE  b  Aug  17,  1736  d  Dec  19,  1830,  both 
d  at  Easton,  Mass.  They  were  married  70  years  and  11  months.  Samuel 
left  26l  living  descendants  and  Ruth  302  living  descendants.  (See  Poole) 

REFERENCES:  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  59:221;  Poole  Family  by 
Murray  E.  Poole  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 

Marshfield  Town  Records;  New  Eng.  Hist.  Gene.  Soc. 

Vol.  15: 359 ,  pub  1861; 

Col.  Fam.  of  U.  S.  by  Mackenzie,  Vol.  11:586 
Mayflower  Descendants  Vol.  9*105 


HALLETT 

1  ANDREW  HAT .LETT  m  ANNA  BESSE  who  d  1694,  daughter  of  Anthony  Besse 
of  Lynn  and  Sandwich.  Tradition  says  she  was  only  14  at  marriage,  that 
she  was  a  strong,  healthy  woman,  and  the  mother  of  twins  before  she  com- 
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pleted  her  15th  year.  Also  tradition  says  the  day  following  the  birth  of 
her  children  she  requested  her  mother,  who  acted  as  nurse,  to  take  care  of 
the  babes,  while  she  went  out  to  seek  birds  eggs  for  them.  The  grand¬ 
mother  could  not  have  been  over  30  years  old  for  she  had  children  of  her 
own  1 6  years  younger  than  her  grandchild  Abigail.  Several  instances  of 
early  marriages  have  occurred  in  the  family.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  occupied  the  easterly  part  of  the  house.  Her  son  Jonathan  occupied 
the  west  part.  She  died  the  Spring  of  1694  leaving  a  will  dated  June  23,1684. 

Anna  Besse  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Anthony  Besse;  his  will  dated  1657; 
he  came  from  England  in  the  "James"  to  Lynn,  Mass.  1635,  aged  26  yrs.  For 
many  years  he  was  in  active  service  preaching  to  the  Indians;  removed  to 
Sandwich,  Mass.  l637»  He  m  Jane - 

2  ABIGAIL  HALLETT  b  1644,  d  Aug  17,  1725  aged  8l,  m  Dec  10,  1672 
CAPT.  JONATHAN  ALDEN  b  1632  d  Feb  l4,  1697,  son  of  *John  and  *Priscilla 
Alden  of  Duxbury.  [See  Alden) 

3  ELIZABETH  ALDEN  m  EEMUND  CHANDLER.  (See  Chandler) 

REFERENCES:  Ancient  Landmarks  of  Plymouth  by  Wm.  T.  Davis; 

History  of  Duxbury  by  Wins or 

Mayflower  Descendants  and  their  Marriages; 

Old  Foxcroft,  Me.  p  173 • 


HAYWARD 

1  CAPT.  THOMAS  HAYWARD  d  l68l  came  from  England  in  same  vessel  with 
John  Ames  and  settled  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  before  1638;  m  SUSANNA  before  1638; 
he  was  a  tailor;  was  made  freeman  1646;  was  original  proprietor  and  among 
the  earliest  and  oldest  of  the  settlers  of  Bridgewater.  Will  dated  1678. 
Children:  Thomas;  Nathaniel;  John;  Joseph  m  Hannah  Mitchell;  Elisha;  Mary 
wife  of  Edward  Mitchell;  MARTHA  wife  of  John  Howard. 

2  MARTHA  HAYWARD  m  ca  1651  JOHN  HOWARD  who  d  1700.  He  came  from 
England;  was  a  carpenter  and  settled  at  Duxbury,  Mass.  1635 J  freeman  1646; 
ensign  1644;  Lt.  Oct  2,  1689;  Dep  to  Gen  Court  l679~8l° 

Children:  John;  James;  JONATHAN;  Elizabeth;  Sarah  m  Zaccheus  Packard; 

Bethia  m  Henry  Kingman;  Ephriam. 

3  JONATHAN  HOWARD  m  SARAH  DEAN  b  1665,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Edson)  Dean.  (See  Dean) 

REFERENCES:  History  of  North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Savage , Vol . 2  %  392 , 394 . 


JACKSON 

1  EDWARD  JACKSON  bp  1604,  d  l68l  (son  of  Christopher  who  d  Dec  1633, 
who  m  Oct  5,  l602  Susan  Johnson  of  White  Chapel,  London,  England,  and  who 
owned  a  fine  estate  and  bore  an  honorable  name).  Edward,  like  his  father, 
was  a  "nailer".  He  emigrated  to  Cambridge,  Mass.  1643;  was  a  freeman  in 
1645;  purchased  500  acres  in  Cambridge  Village  for  140  lbs.  from  Governor 
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Simon  Broadstreet,  who  was  said  to  have  received  it  from  Thomas  Mayhew  for 
six  cows. 

Edward  was  Deputy  of  the  General  Court  from  Cambridge  1647  and  served 
for  17  years;  was  a  Selectman  in  Cambridge  1660  and  was  made  a  member  of  a 
committee  chosen  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  end  "small  causes"  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  This  office  he  held  several  years.  He  filled  many  other  offices 
which  made  for  the  good  of  the  community.  He  was  an  aid  of  the  Apostle 
Eliot  in  evangelization  of  the  Indians. 

He  was  credited  with  military  service  under  Capt.  Richard  Beeres, 

Oct  5,  l675*  His  pay  was  18  shillings.  He  did  a  great  deal  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  Newton,  Mass,  as  an  independent  town  and  died  here  on  July  17,  l68l. 
He  always,  however,  cherished  his  Cambridge  connections. 

His  first  wife  and  three  children  emigrated  with  him.  Three  children 
had  died  in  England.  It  is  recorded  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  son  on  the 
voyage  across  in  1643.  He  was  named  "Seaborn"  which  was  corrupted  to 
"Sebis."  His  first  wife  died  Oct  5,  1648  at  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  he  married 
2d,  Jan  1,  1649,  Elizabeth  (Newgate)  Oliver,  widow  of  Rev.  John  Oliver  of 
Boston  and  daughter  of  John  Newgate,  a  merchant  of  Boston  and  friend  of 
Harvard  College. 

Their  children  were:  Sarah  b  1649;  Edward  b  Dec  15,  1653,  d  1727  had 
married  twice;  Lydia  b  1656;  Elizabeth  b  1658;  Hannah  b  l660.  EDWARD,  SR. 
married  third,  Oct  27,  1660  ELIZABETH  PILKINGTON .  Children:  Sarah  b  1661; 
Martha  b  1662;  Susanna  b  1663;  Ruth  l664-l691;  Edmund  b  1668;  EDWARD  b 
Aug  2,  1672;  Mary  b  1674. 

Edward,  Senior,  gave  400  acres  of  land  located  at  Bellerica,  Mass, 
to  Harvard  College,  gave  9  lbs.  to  help  furnish  Harvard  and  gave  books  and 
manuscripts  for  the  library.  It  is  said  he  had  a  very  large  library  for 
that  day. 

His  inventory  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  wealth.  He  owned  1600  acres 
of  land  "prized"  at  2477  lbs.  17  sh.  and  19  pence.  He  had  two  servants 
valued  at  5  lbs.  each.  He  was  the  father  of  19  children,  and  44  of  his 
descendants  served  in  the  American  Revolution  from  Newton,  Mass. 

One  of  the  quaint  provisions  of  his  will  gave  "to  my  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren  to  the  number  of  36,  10  shillings  each  to  buy 
them  Bibles . " 

2  EDWARD  JACKSON  b  Aug  2,  1672  at  Newton,  Mass,  died  Mar  27,  1748, 

m  MARY _  born  about  1675,  died  1753.  They  had  five  sons  and  three 

daughters.  He  was  in  the  Indian  War  of  1722.  He  was  the  son  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  Pilkington. 

3  EDMUND  JACKSON  b  Mar  28,  1694  (Abington  V.R. )  m  ELIZABETH. 

4  HANNAH  JACKSON  b  Aug  7,  1727  (Abington  V.R. )  m  SAMUEL  PORTER. 

Porter  Genealogy  by  John  Porter,  pub.  1878,  p  38:  "Hannah  Jackson  who 
married  Samuel  Porter  was  a  granddaughter  of  Edward  Jackson."  (See  Porter). 
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REFERENCES:  Three  Hundred  Years  in  America  by  Alice  and  Beltina 
Jackson,  pub.  1951  hy  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin; 

American  Ancestry,  Vol.  5*231; 

Jackson's  History  of  Newton,  Mass,  p  352 


JOHNSON 

1  JOHN  JOHNSON  from  England  probably  in  the  fleet  with  Winthrop 
bringing  wife  MARGERY  who  was  buried  June  9>  1655 •  Children  b  in  England 
ISAAC  and  Humphrey.  His  will  speaks  of  five  children,  probably  three  were 
daughters;  made  freeman  May  18,  1631;  a  man  of  esteem  and  distinction; 

Rep.  at  First  General  Court  1634  and  several  years  following;  1638  Surveyor, 
had  charge  of  arms  and  ammunition;  m  2nd,  Grace,  widow  of  Barnabas  Fawer. 
John  Johnson  d  Sept  30,  1659* 

2  ISAAC  JOHNSON  b  England,  m  Jan  20,  1637  ELIZABETH  PORTER,  lived 
in  Roxbury,  Mass.;  freeman  1635 j  Captain  1667;  Rep.  167I;  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  at  the  head  of  his  company  in  the  Great  Narraganset  Fight, 

Dec  18,  1675*  (See  Hutchinson,  p  299  and  Mather,  Vol.  7*50).  Children: 
Elizabeth;  John  b  1639;  MARY  b  1642;  Isaac  b  1644;  Joseph  b  1645;  Nathaniel 
b  1647. 

3  MARY  JOHNSON  bp  Apr  10,  1642  d  Apr  4,  1679  m  Nov  21,  1653  FRANCIS 
BROWNE.  Children:  Elizabeth  b  1654;  Mary  b  1657)  Hannah  b  1659)  SARAH  b 
1663;  John  b  1665;  Thomas  b  1667;  Joseph  b  I67O;  Frances  b  1674.  He  m  2d, 
and  had  one  child:  Benjamin  b  l68l. 

4  SARAH  BROWNE  b  May  10,  1663  m  June  17,  1685  HUGH  PIKE  1654 -Dec  22, 
1727.  (See  Pike) 

REFERENCE:  Savage  Vol.  2:553 

N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  9*224 


.  KINSMAN 

1  ROBERT  KINSMAN,  the  immigrant,  a  glazier  by  trade,  received  a  grant 
of  an  acre  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  way  now  known  as  Green  Street, 
near  the  corner  of  County  St.  in  Ipswich,  Mass.  He  probably  built  a  house 
here  in  l635>  tho  the  record  of  the  grant  was  not  made  until  1637*  He  d 
Jan  28,  1664.  will  probated  Mar  28,  1665  (Probate  rec.  1:213)*  He  gave 
his  dwelling  to  his  only  unmarried  daughter  Tabitha.  Children:  Robert  b 
1629)  Mary;  Sarah;  Hannah;  MARTHA;  Tabitha. 

2  MARTHA  KINSMAN  m  Jan  12,  1658  JACOB  FOSTER  1635-1710  of  Ipswich, 
Mass,  and  resided  near  her  parents.  (See  Foster) 

REFERENCES:  Candlewood,  An  Ancient  Neighborhood  in  Ipswich,  Mass. 

with  genealogies  of  John  Brown,  William  Fellows  and 
Robert  Kinsman,  Parts  XVI -XVII  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Ipswich  Hist.  Soc .  by  Frank  T.  Waters,  1909,  P  55* 
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LOVELL 


1  ROBERT  LOVELL  a  husbandman  aged  40,  ELIZABETH  his  wife  age  35, 
Zaccheus  his  son  age  15;  Anne,  his  daughter  age  16,  John  son  age  8,  Ellen 
daughter  age  1,  James  son  age  1  and  Joseph  Chickin,  his  servant  age  l6  yrs. 
sailed  from  Weymouth  in  "Dorset"  on  or  near  Mar  20,  1634/5  and  arrived 
Dorchester  June  7>  1635  j  a  member  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hull's  Company.  He  died 
before  June  25,  1672.  Children  b  in  England?  Anna  b  ca.  l6l8;  Zaccheus 

b  ca.  1619;  John  b  ca.  1626;  ELLEN  or  Eleanor  b  ca.  1629  m  Andrew  Ford. 

2  ELEANOR  LOVELL  b  in  England  ca.  1629  d  before  Feb  25,  1692/3  m 
before  1650  ANDREW  FORD.  (See  Ford) 

3  SARAH  FORD  b  May  28,  1672  m  first,  1702  JOSEPH  JOSSLYN  m  2nd 
. . . o .Briant. (See  Josslyn) . 

REFERENCE?  Hist.  Sketch  of  Abington  which  includes  his  will. 

History  of  Weymouth,  Mass.  Vol.  .1:183,  Vol.  3*392. 


LULL 

1  THOMAS  LULL  b  abt  1637;  m  2d,  Oct  29,  1705  Ipswich,  Mass. 

ELIZABETH  SMITH.  He  was  77  years  old  when  their  child  Lydia  was  born. 
Elizabeth  at  her  death  said,  "My  will  is  that  my  son-in-law  William 
Caldwell,  or  his  wife  Lydia,  shood  after  my  Decease,  By  for  my  grand¬ 
children  Caldwell  a  bible  for  each  of  them."  And  also  "unto  my  Daughter 
Lydia  Caldwell,  all  my  househould  goods  and  wareing  apparill  what  I  shall 
leive." 

An  item  in  Thomas  Lull's  will?  "I  give  to  my  Daughter  Elizabeth  and 
Liddia  Lulls  my  mansion  house  and  barn,  and  all  ye  land  Adjoining  and 
orchard  with  all  and  singular  there  unto  in  any  manner  of  wise  appertaining. 

2  LYDIA  LULL  b  Nov  21,  1714  d  Jan  19,  1797  m  Nov  15,  1729  WILLIAM 
CALDWELL  I708-I758.  (See  Caldwell).  William  Caldwell  and  Lydia  began 
domestic  life  in  certain  rooms  of  the  original  Lull  house  on  High  St. 

The  house  was  built  about  1670.  William  Caldwell  bought  Elizabeth's 
portion  of  the  house,  Nov  21,  1733  and  ever  after  "was  safe  and  idemnified 
in  quiet  possession  and  Improvement  of  that  one  Half  of  the  Dwelling 
House  and  homsted." 

William  and  Lydia  Caldwell  had  two  sons  in  the  American  Revolution, 
brothers  of  SARAH.  They  were  Benjamin  and  Thomas.  John,  another  son, 
delivered  potatoes  to  a  woman  who  disputed  the  quantity,  in  the  presence 
of  a  neighbor,  declaring  with  positiveness  more  were  needed.  John  deliber¬ 
ately  and  quietly  measured  them,  and  there  was  the  full  complement  and  a 
peck  over.  The  woman  then  claimed  the  surplus  peck.  "No,"  answered  John 
with  undisturbed  voice,  "they  would  have  been  yours  had  you  trusted  me." 

REFERENCE:  Savage  Vol.  3*130. 
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MERRILL 


1  NATHANIEL  MERRILL  l6lO-Mar  l6,  1655,  a  descendant  of  de  Merle 
family,  French  Hugenots,  name  changed  to  Merrill  in  England;  came  from 
England  to  Ipswich,  Mass,  in  1633,  settled  at  Newbury,  Mass.  1635 j  m 
SUSANNAH  WOLTEMAN.  She  m  2d,  Stephen  Jordan.  She'd  1672/3. 

2  DANIEL  MERRILL  1642-1717  took  oath  of  Fidelity  and  Allegiance  1688; 
freeman  1682/3;  at  Newbury,  Mass.  1692;  later  at  Salisbury.  Daniel  served 
in  the  Newbury  Company  under  Capt.  Thomas  Noyes  1688;  in  Lt.  Col.  Thomas 
Noyes  Co.  of  "Snowshoe  Men"  1706.  Daniel  m  1st  1667  SARAH  CLOUGH  1646-1705- 

Sarah  was  the  daughter  of  John  Clough  ca.  1613-1691  who  came  from 
England  in  "Elizabeth"  1635*  His  name  first  appears  on  the  records  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.  He  removed  to  Watertown,  and  later  to  Salisbury.  He 
was  a  carpenter.  He  m  1st  Jane,  who  d  1679/80. 

3  DANIEL  MERRILL  1671-1725  of  Newbury  m  ca  1690/95  at  Newbury  ESTHER 
CHASE  1674-1751,  daughter  of  Sgt.  Aquila  and  Esther  (Bond)  daughter  of 
John  Bond.  (See  Chase). 

4  PETER  MERRILL  1703-77  of  Newbury  m  2nd,  Mar  10,  1730  PRISCILLA 
ANNIS  b  Nov  1706  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  of  Newbury. 

5  ESTHER  MERRILL  b  Mar  17,  1749  m  Nov  30,  1769  as  his  2nd  wife  EDMUND 
CHASE  b  June  21,  1748-1827;  they  went  to  Minot,  Me.,  179&,  and  also  lived 
in  Poland,  Me.  (See  Chase). 

6  ABIGAIL  CHASE  b  Apr  17,  1781  m  1805  THOMAS  MILLETT  b  Feb  6,  1783  at 
Poland,  Me.  (See  Millett ) . 

7  MARTHA  JOHNSON  MILLETT  1808-1856  m  SAMUEL  POOLE  CHANDLER  1813-1888. 
(See  Chandler ) . 

REFERENCES:  Savage,  Vol.  l:4ll;  Vol.  3:199;  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  1:69; 

Vol.  3:  56,  189. 


MILLET  -  MILLETT 

Millett  is  a  French  surname  of  ancient  date;  name  not  common  in  Eng¬ 
land  though  the  American  immigrant  came  from  England.  The  family  had  been 
in  England  for  several  generations.  The  Millett  family  was  among  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Marazjon,  a  town  about  three  miles  from  Pen- 
zanace,  County  Cornwall,  England  when  in  its  early  and  flourishing  state, 
particularly  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  whose  reign  Wm.  Millet  was 
high  sheriff  of  the  county.  Leonard  Millett,  who  lived  at  Marazion  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II  was  the  father  of  Robert  Millet,  one  of  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  naval  officers  who  were  lost  with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shevel  on  the 
rocks  of  Sc illy,  Oct  22,  1707.  Rev.  James  Millet  was  Vicar  of  the  parish 
of  St.  John  44  years  and  the  family  is  found  represented  in  that  vicinity 
in  later  generations. 

The  Milletts  of  America  were  from  England.  Descendants  of  John  Myllet 
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of  Redwood,  his  son  John  Myllet  of  Chertsey  Surrey;  his  son  Henry  Myllet 
m  Joyce  Chapman,  daughter  of  John  Chapman  of  Chertsey.  They  had  4  children: 
Henry  b  1595;  Humphrey;  Robert  b  159^  ™  Elizabeth;  THOMAS  b  1605  came  tc 
America  in  April  1635  in  the  ship  "Elizabeth" .  Among  the  passengers  on 
this  ship  were:  Thomas  Millet  age  30,  his  wife  age  29,  their  son  Thomas 
age  2,  Versula  Greenway,  age  32,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Millet,  Henrie  Bull  age 
19,  Joshua  Wheat  age  17,  Jo  Smith  age  12,  Ralph  Chapman  age  20. 

1  THOMAS  MILLETT  b  in  England  1605-1676  came  in  April  1635  from 
London  in  ship  "Elizabeth"  with  son  Thomas,  Jr.  He  m  in  1629  in  England 
MARY  GREENWAY  1606-June  5,  1682.  They  settled  near  Dorchester,  Mass, 
where  they  lived  several  years.  1655  removed  to  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and 
bought  from  William  Perkins,  who  had  been  a  teaching  elder  in  the  church 
a  few  years,  all  the  property  he  owned  there.  Thomas  had  the  title  given 
only  to  ministers  and  men  of  superior  birth  or  station,  "Mr."  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Perkins  as  elder  in  the  church.  Though  he  was  not  called  a  minister, 
he  labored  in  spiritual  things,  and  the  court  records  show  that  he  received 
compensation  for  his  work.  Before  King  Philip's  War  he  removed  to  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.  He  was  of  Brookfield  June  3,  1675  when  he  signed  his  consent 
to  the  sale  of  a  house  and  land  on  Town  Neck,  Gloucester,  to  Francis  Nor¬ 
wood.  He  was  a  freeman  as  early  as  1637* 

The  inventory  of  his  estate,  which  he  left  in  his  wife's  possession, 
amounted  to  125  lbs.  and  1  shilling.  This  was  presented  to  the  probate 
court  Sept  26,  1676.  Items  of  various  land  are  listed  at  Gloucester. 
Children:  John  b  in  England,  d  infant;  THOMAS  b  in  England  1633;  John  b 
July  8,  1635  m  Sarah  Leach;  Jonathan  b  &  d  1638;  Mary  b  1639;  Mehitable 
b  l64l;  Bethia  b  1644;  Nathaniel  b  1648  m  Ann  Lester. 

His  estate  was  divided  Sept  27,  1682  in  five  equal  parts  between 
Thomas,  Nathaniel;  estate  of  John  deceased,  sons;  Thomas  Riggs  (wife  Mary) 
and  Isaac  Elwell  (wife  Mehitable),  sons -in-law. 

Mary  Greenway  was  the  daughter  of  John  Greenway  of  Dorchester,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  probably  came  in  "Mary  and  John"  1630;  admitted  a  millwright  of 
much  esteem.  (Savage  Vol.  2:310) 

2  LT.  THOMAS  MILLETT  b  in  England  1633,  d  June  l8,  1707  in  Manchester 
and  buried  at  Gloucester,  m  1st,  May  21,  1655  by  Gov.  Endicott,  Mary 
Eveleth,  daughter  of  Sylvester;  she  d  July  2,  1687,  after  being  married 

32  years  but  had  no  children;  he  m  2nd,  ABIGAIL  ( COPT)  EVELETH  b  Apr  3, 

1657,  d  Mar  19,  1726.  She  was  25  years  younger  than  Thomas.  Abigail  m 
first,  Nov  13,  1677  Isaac  Eveleth,  brother  of  Mary  who  was  first  wife  of 
Thomas.  Children  of  Thomas  and  Abigail:  Thomas  b  Dec  20,  1689;  JOHN 
b  Apr  19,  1692;  Nathaniel  b  Sept  27,  1694,  d  Apr  2,  1695* 

Lt.  Thomas  Millett  had  land  from  his  father  and  in  1707  be  purchased 
the  Blynman  farm  at  Kettle  Cove;  was  ensign  of  military  company;  Selectman 
of  the  town,  a  respected  citizen  and  successful  farmer,  and  left  a  large 
estate  to  his  wife  and  two  sons .  Thomas  sold  his  younger  brother  John 
his  share  of  the  farm  and  had  taken  to  sea  and  was  then  styled  "Captain 
and  Mariner."  When  he  gave  up  the  sea  he  located  in  Durham,  N.  H.  In  his 
travels  he  brought  back  fruit  trees,  and  originated  the  once  celebrated 
"Millett  Apple"  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Normandy  pippin.  He  also 
visited  relatives  bearing  the  family  name  in  both  England  and  France. 
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He  was  judge  of  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court . 


Abigail  Coit  was  the  daughter  of  John,  Jr.  who  m  May  21,  1652  Mary 
Stevens,  daughter  of  Wm.  John,  Jr.  was  the  son  of  John  Coit,  Sr.  who 
came  from  Wales  to  Mass.  ca.  1634;  he  was  granted  land  at  Salem,  Mass. 

1638;  removed  to  Gloucester  1644;  was  a  shipwright.  He  m  Mary  Jenners 
I596-I676.  He  was  a  Selectman  of  Gloucester  1648;  to  New  London,  Conn. 

1651  and  d  there  Aug  25,  1659*  (Savage  Vol.  Is 422). 

3  JOHN  MILLETT  b  Apr  19,  1692  in  Gloucester  on  Cape  Ann,  d  abt  1785 
at  New  Gloucester,  Maine;  m  in  Gloucester,  Mass,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Thompson, 
Dec  24,  1723  EUNICE  BABSON  b  May  l4,  1702/3,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary 
(Dolliver)  Babson.  John  was  an  active  man,  but  said  to  be  "over -venture¬ 
some  in  his  disposition  so  that  his  proneness  to  speculation  proved  of  much 
damage  to  his  estate."  It  was  with  him  that  the  Millett  connections  with 
Maine  began.  In  1737  he,  with  two  other  Gloucester  men,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  lay  out  lots  in  the  township  of  New  Gloucester  and  the  next 
year  in  the  first  distribution  of  lots,  he  drew  No.  22.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  chosen  to  cut  and  make  a  good  way  12  ft.  wide  from  N.  Yarmouth  to 
New  Gloucester,  through  the  town  to  the  spot  selected  for  a  meetinghouse. 
Children:  DAVID  b  Mar  23,  1724;  Abigail  b  1726  d  y;  Abigail  b  1728;  John 

b  1729/30;  Mary  b  1733;  Solomon  b  1735;  Thomas  b  1737;  Eunice  b  and  d 
1739;  Eunice  b  1743. 

4  DAVID  MILLETT  b  Mar  23,  1724  d  ca.  1785.  He  was  keeper  of  the 
Fort,  1754'.  He  served  in  the  American  Revolution;  m  Feb  15,  17^4/5 

ANNA  BYLES  b  Jan  15,  1720  of  Beverly,  Mass.  (Gloucester  V.R. )  daughter  of 
William  and  Priscilla  Byles.  William  was  b  May  4,  1696  (Beverly  V.R.) 
and  Priscilla  b  June  l8,  1693;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Morgan. 

(See  Morgan). 

5.  JOHN  MILLETT  b  Nov  16,1752  at  Glouster, 

Mass,  in  Nov  14,1776,  SARAH  CALDWELL  bp  Aug  14,  ,  2# 

1748.  They  moved  from  Glouster, Mass  to  Poland  ett*and  Greenway. 

Maine.  (See  Daldwell)  lm 

6.  THOM  AS  MILLETT  b  Feb  6,1783,  at  Poland, 

Maine  m  1st  1805  ABIGAIL  CHASE  b  April  17,1781 
(see  Chase) 

7.  MARTHA  JOHNSON  MILLETT  b  Nov  11,1808 
at  Foxcr oft, Maine,  m  SAMUEL  POOLE  CHANDLER 
Martha  d  June  8,1856  at  Belle  Creek, Minn. 

(See  Chandler). 

REFERENCES:  Same  as  on  page  55. 

Also,  Old  Foxcroft,  by  Mary 
Chandler  Lowell,  p  174 

3  ROBERT  MORGAN  bp  May  8,  1670,  m  July  4,  1692  at  Beverly,  Mass. 

ANN  OBER  bp  July  26,  1675.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Ober,  1641-1715 
who  came  from  Abbottsbury,  Dorset,  England  1662;  settled  at  Beverly,  Mass.; 
m  Dec  26,  1671  Abigail  Woodbury,  1655 -17^1*  daughter  of  Nicholas.  Ann  was 
the  granddaughter  of  John  Ober,  b  l6l3  and  Elizabeth  Bucher  or  Butcher  and 


Plymouth  1621; 
1636;  m  MARGARET 
ill  made  Oct  l4, 
d  Beverly,  Mass, 
■ses . 

,ss.  l68l;  m  1658 
nn .  Samuel  Morgan 


He  was  judge  of  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court . 

Abigail  Coit  was  the  daughter  of  John,  Jr.  who  m  May  21,  1652  Mary 
Stevens,  daughter  of  Wm.  John,  Jr.  was  the  son  of  John  Coit,  Sr.  who 
came  from  Wales  to  Mass.  ca.  1634;  he  was  granted  land  at  Salem,  Mass. 

1638;  removed  to  Gloucester  1644;  was  a  shipwright.  He  m  Mary  Jenners 
I598-I676.  He  was  a  Selectman  of  Gloucester  1648;  to  New  London,  Conn. 

I65I  and  d  there  Aug  25,  1659*  (Savage  Vol.  Is 422). 

3  JOHN  MILLETT  b  Apr  19,  1692  in  Gloucester  on  Cape  Ann,  d  abt  1785 
at  New  Gloucester,  Maine;  m  in  Gloucester,  Mass,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Thompson, 
Dec  24,  1723  EUNICE  BABSON  b  May  l4,  1702/3,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary 
(Dolliver)  Babson.  John  was  an  active  man,  but  said  to  be  "over -venture - 
some  in  his  disposition  so  that  his  proneness  to  speculation  proved  of  much 
damage  to  his  estate."  It  was  with  him  that  the  Millett  connections  with 
Maine  began.  In  1737  he,  with  two  other  Gloucester  men,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  lay  out  lots  in  the  township  of  New  Gloucester  and  the  next 
year  in  the  first  distribution  of  lots,  he  drew  No.  22.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  chosen  to  cut  and  make  a  good  way  12  ft.  wide  from  N.  Yarmouth  to 
New  Gloucester,  through  the  town  to  the  spot  selected  for  a  meetinghouse. 
Children:  DAVID  b  Mar  23,  1724;  Abigail  b  1726  d  y;  Abigail  b  1728;  John 

b  I729/3O;  Mary  b  1733;  Solomon  b  1735;  Thomas  b  1737;  Eunice  b  and  d 
1739;  Eunice  b  1743. 

4  DAVID  MILLETT  b  Mar  23,  1724  d  ca.  1785.  He  was  keeper  of  the 
Fort,  1755^  He  served  in  the  American  Revolution;  m  Feb  15,  1744/5 
ANNA' BYLES  b  Jan  15,  1720  of  Beverly,  Mass.  (Gloucester  V.R. )  daughter  of 
William  and  Priscilla  Byles.  William  was  b  May  4,  1696  (Beverly  V.R.) 
and  Priscilla  b  June  18,  1693;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Morgan. 

(See  Morgan). 

REFERENCES:  Savage  Vol.  1:422,  Vol.  3:213- 

Sprague  Journal  of  Maine  History,  Vol.  2. 

History  of  Maine,  Vol.  8:124  for  Millett  and  Greenway. 
Colonial  Families  of  U.S.A.  Vol.  5:101. 


MORGAN 

1  ROBERT  MORGAN  from  England  in  the  "Fortune"  to  Plymouth  1621; 
founded  church  at  Beverly,  Mass.;  a  cooper;  from  Wales  1636;  m  MARGARET 
NORMAN  d  1692,  daughter  of  Richard  of  Mass.  Robert's  will  made  Oct  14, 
1672,  probated  June  24,  1673;  they  lived  at  Plymouth  and  Beverly,  Mass. 
Children:  SAMUEL,  Benjamin,  Robert,  Bethia,  Joseph,  Moses. 

2  SAMUEL  MORGAN  I637-I698  a  cooper  at  Beverly,  Mass.  l68l;  m  1658 
ELIZABETH  DIXEY  d  I69O,  daughter  of  Capt.  William  and  Ann.  Samuel  Morgan 
was  Sgt  in  Colonial  Wars. 

3  ROBERT  MORGAN  bp  May  8,  1670,  m  July  4,  1692  at  Beverly,  Mass. 

ANN  OBER  bp  July  26,  1675.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Ober,  1641-1715 
who  came  from  Abbottsbury,  Dorset,  England  1662;  settled  at  Beverly,  Mass.; 
m  Dec  26,  1671  Abigail  Woodbury,  1655-1741,  daughter  of  Nicholas.  Ann  was 
the  granddaughter  of  John  Ober,  b  1613  and  Elizabeth  Bucher  or  Butcher  and 
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Great  Granddaughter  of  William  Ober  b  1590  who  married  Edith  Mollett. 

The  Obers  were  of  Norman-French  descent,  the  name  formerly  being  "Aubert". 

b  PRISCILLA  MORGAN  b  June  l8,  1693  m  WILLIAM  BILES  Dec  15,  1715  who 
was  b  May  4,  1696. 

REFERENCE:  Savage  Vole  3:233 


*MOLINEAUX-MULLENS-MULLINS-MULLINES 

1  ^WILLIAM  MULLINS  10th  signer  of  the  Mayflower  Compact  was  b  in 
England  and  lived  at  Dorking,  County  Surrey.  In  the  Mayflower  he  brought 
with  him  his  wife  * ALICE  and  children:  Joseph  and  *PRISCILLA  and  a  servant 
Robert  Carter.  His  wife  and  Joseph  died  soon  after  the  landing.  Mullins 
joined  the  Mayflower  party  when  the  ship  reached  England  and  was  not  one 
of  the  80  of  the  company  from  Leyden,  Holland.  He  was  a  representative  of 
the  l8th  generation  descended  from  Robert  Molyneaux,  Comte  de  Moulin.  The 
name  originally  was  Molineaux,  and  the  family  was  seated  at  Molineaux -sur- 
Seine,  near  Rouen,  France. 

The  house  of  Molyneaux,  according  to  tradition,  was  founded  by  Robert 
de  Maulin,  son  of  a  French  nun,  who  left  the  cloister  to  marry  a  Spanish 
priest  of  a  noble  family,  and  they  named  their  son  from  the  place  where 
he  was  born.  It  is  claimed  by  students  of  history  that  these  were  identical 
with  the  historically  famous  persons  of  "Abelard  and  Heloise."  Robert 
became  known  as  the  Count  de  Meulin.  He  married  and  through  his  son  Vivian 
are  descended  the  Lords  of  Sefton,  and  other  prominent  families  bearing  the 
name  in  its  many  forms. 

The  name  came  into  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  1066  A.D. 
when  Capt.  William  Molineaux  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  into  Saxon 
lands.  The  name  of  Capt.  William  Molyneaux  stands  l8th  on  the  Battle 
Abbey  Roll,  he  being  "a  most  special  and  chief  man  in  nearness  to  his  Royal 
master. " 

William’s  grandparents  were  John  Molyneaux,  also  called  Molenes  and 
Mullens  and  Lady  Anne  Flanigan,  widow  of  Sir  Thos.  Flanigan.  Their  son, 
John,  father  of  William,  was  a  weaver  who  d  1572,  he  m  Joone  (June)  who 

d  1565 . 

*WILLIAM  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America  left  behind  him  a  son, 
William,  Jr.  and  a  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Blunder  at  Dorking,  Eng¬ 
land.  Some  claim  William  Jr.  came  to  America  but  Sarah  remained  in  Emg- 
land.  His  will  (William,  Sr.)  discovered  among  the  records  of  Somerset 
House,  London  by  Henry  F.  Waters  proved  him  to  have  been  a  well  to  do 
tradesman  at  Dorking  for  some  time  prior  to  his  alliance  with  the  Pilgrims. 

On  Mar  3,  1621,  *Myles  Standish  directed  the  placing  of  artillery  on 
the  Fort  Hill  platform  so  as  to  command  the  approaches  to  the  village. 

Jones  and  his  men  aided  in  landing  five  cannon  and  getting  them  in  place. 
While  the  able-bodied  men  were  laboring  for  the  safety  of  all,  the  invalids 
still  "dropped  away" .  On  the  day  the  great  guns  were  mounted,  William 
White  and  *William  Mullens,  with  two  of  less  note,  were  added  to  the  dead. 
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2  * PRISCILLA  MULLINS  m  *JOHN  ALDEN  (See  *Alden). 


REFERENCES:  Americana;  The  Pilgrim  Republic  by  Goodwin,  pp  116,  187 


NASH 

1  CAPT.  JAMES  NASH,  shoemaker  at  Weymouth,  Mass.  1628;  freeman  Boston 
Bay  Colony  1645;  rep.  General  Ct.  1655;  1662,  1667;  m  in  England  before 
1625  ALICE  BURGES,  daughter  of  Robert  of  England.  (Waters'  Gleanings  in 
England  1179) 

2  LT.  JACOB  NASH  b  ca.  1640,  d  Mar  13,  1717/8  at  Weymouth,  Mass, 
freeman  at  Weymouth  l666;  Lt.;Rep.  1689/90  m  ca.  1666  ABIGAIL  DYER  b  1647. 
Children:  b  Weymouth  Jacob  b  1667;  Joseph  b  1669;  John  b  I67I;  Abigail  b 
1673;  MARY  b  Mar  20,  1675  m  Samuel  Porter  of  Abington;  James  b  1678;  Thomas 
b  l68l;  Banjamin  b  1685;  ALICE,  his  twin,  m  William  Reed  of  Abington; 

SARAH  b  June  7,  1688  m  Samuel  Poole  of  Abington;  Experience. 

Abigail  Dyer  was  the  daughter  of  Ton.  Thomas  Dyer  of  Weymouth,  Mass. 

1632;  freeman  1644;  Rep.  1646,  clothworker;  inn-keeper;  Deacon  in  the 
church  under  Rev.  Samuel  Torrey.  Thomas  Dyer  1612-76  m  1640  Agnes  or 
Alice  Reed  d  1667;  daughter  of  Hon.  William  Reed,  1605-1663  who  came  from 
England  in  the  "Assurance"  to  Boston  1635-  He  was  representative  to  the 
General  Court  1636,  38;  townsman  1651.  William  m  Avis  Chapman. 

3  MARY  NASH  b  Mar  20,  1675,  m  ca.  1698  SAMUEL  PORTER  b  ca.  1670,  d 
Aug  31;  1725;  son  of  John  Porter.  (See  Porter). 

3  ALICE  NASH  (sister  of  Mary  above)  b  1685  m  WILLIAM  REED  of 
Abington,  Mass. 

3  SARAH  NASH  (sister  of  Mary  and  Alice  above)  b  June  7;  l688;  m  ca. 

1710  HON.  SAMUEL  POOLE  I685-I785.  (See  Poole). 

REFERENCES:  Hist,  of  Weymouth,  Vol.  1:185,  187; 

Savage  Vol.  2:26l; 

Dyer  Family  Descendants  of  Thomas  Dyer,  by  Harrison  G.  Dyer, 
1903,  Vol.  4:568. 


PACKARD 

1  SAMUEL  PACKARD  d  1684;  he  and  his  wife  and  one  child  came  from 
Windham,  near  Hingham,  England  in  the  ship  "The  Diligent"  of  Ipswich,  133 
passengers,  John  Martin,  master,  and  settled  in  Hingham,  Mass.  1638.  He 
moved  to  West  Bridgewater  and  d  there.  He  was  Constable  1664,  licensed 
to  keep  an  ordinary,  or  tavern,  1670.  His  sons,  and  probably  he  himself 
were  soldiers  under  Capt.  Benjamin  Church,  in  King  Philip's  War  1675-76; 
his  will  was  dated  1684.  Had  12  children:  Elizabeth;  Ensign  Samuel; 
Zaccheus  m  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Howard;  Thomas;  John;  NATHANIEL;  Mary; 
Hannah  m  Thos.  Randall;  Israel  appointed  Trooper  I67IJ  Jael  m  John  Smith; 
Deborah  m  Samuel  Washburn;  Deliverance  m  Thos.  Washburn,  brother  of  Samuel; 
Sarah  wife  of  Zacheus  m  2d,  Capt.  Josiah  Edson  1704. 
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2  NATHANIEL  PACKARD  b  probably  1659  d.  between  Apr  24,  1720  when  his 
will  made,  and  June  5 ,  1721  when  will  was  probated  (Plymouth  Probate  4:412). 
He  m  abt  1682  LYDIA  SMITH  of  Taunton,  Mass.  b  l660  probably  in  Dedham  or 
Roxbury,  d  before  Apr  2k,  1720  as  Nathaniel  made  no  mention  of  her  in  his 
will.  Lydia  Smith  was  the  daughter  of  John  Smith  (son  of  Henry)  of  Dedham 
and  Medfield,  Mass,  by  his  first  wife  Lydia  Eliot,  daughter  of  Philip  and 
Elizabeth  Eliot  of  Roxbury  and  niece  of  the  Indian  apostle,  John  Eliot. 

John  Smith  m  2nd,  Jael  Packard  Nov  15,  1672,  sister  of  Nathaniel  and  had 
four  children.  This  created  a  most  peculiar  relationship.  Lydia’s  sister- 
in-law  Jael,  became  her  stepmother  and  Jael's  children  were  her  half- 
brothers  and  sisters  and  her  husband's  (Nathaniel’s)  nephews  and  nieces. 

John  Smith,  Lydia's  father  of  Taunton,  Mass,  d  between  June  5,  1690 
date  of  will  and  Jan  12,  1691  date  of  probate.  (Bristol  Co.  Probate  1:47) 
From  his  will  there  is  proof  his  daughter  Lydia  was  the  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Packard  of  Bridgewater.  (Bristol  Co.  Deeds  4:l43).  Mar  9,  1702  John  Smith, 
Jr.  of  Taunton,  eldest  surviving  son  of  John  Smith,  Sr.  late  of  Taunton, 
deceased,  conveys  to  Nathaniel  and  Lydia  Packard  of  Bridgewater,  heirs  to 
the  estate  of  John  Smith,  father  of  said  Lydia,  one -half  share  in  Taunton 
North  Purchase,  which  is  half  a  right  which  originally  belonged  to  John 
Smith,  deceased. 

A  number  of  genealogists  have  stated  Nathaniel  Packard  had  probably 
m  a  daughter  of  John  Kingman  which  seems  incorrect.  (Reference:  The 
American  Genealogist,  Vol.  5^34  Jan  1958)*  Children  of  Nathaniel  and  Lydia: 
Samuel  m  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Samuel  Eds on;  Zechariah;  GEORGE  m  Mary  Eds on; 
Fearnot;  Margaret;  Sarah  m  Thos.  Hooper;  Lydia;  Faithful;  Hannah; 
Deliverance;  Elizabeth  m  John  Hooper  1722;  Mary;  Deborah  m  Timothy  Mitchell. 
(See  John  Smith). 

3  GEORGE  PACKARD  of  Duxbury,  Mass,  m  July  4,  1728  MARY  EPSON  b  1712, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Edson.  They  lived  in  Foxcroft,  Me.  Children:  George; 
Jonathan;  Lydia;  REBECCA  m  Jonathan  Chandler;  Ichabod  was  a  soldier  with 
General  Winslow  1755 •  (See  Edson). 

4  REBECCA  PACKARD  d  1792  m  Nov  27,  1751  JONATHAN  CHANDLER,  a  soldier 
in  the  American  Revolution.  With  their  four  sons  and  families  they  moved 
to  Bakerstown,  now  Minot,  Me.  1786/7°  (See  Chandler). 

REFERENCES:  Hist,  of  Hanover,  Mass,  p  355; 

Plymouth  Probate  Vol.  4:412; 

Hist,  of  North  Bridgewater. 


PIKE 

1  HUGH  PIKE  b  abt  1657,  d.  Newbury  Dec  22,  1727;  carpenter,  m  first, 
June  17,  1685  SARAH  BROWN  b  May  10,  1663  (Newbury  V.R. )  a  granddaughter 
of  one  of  Newbury's  earliest  settlers.  Children:  Mary;  Hugh;  JOSEPH. 
Hugh  served  in  King  Philip's  War  in  1676.  He  was  at  the  defence  of  Hat¬ 
field  in  April  and  at  Hadley  in  Sept  same  year;  took  oath  of  allegiance 
and  fidelity  in  1676  aged  21.  Sarah  d  probably  after  birth  of  Joseph; 
Hugh  m  2nd,  Mary  Woodees,  as  in  1692  he  with  wife  Mary,  and  other  heirs, 
signed  a  deed  for  land  sold  "which  legally  descended  to  them  by  the  death 
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and  bequest  of  their  grandfather,  Richard  Woodees,  late  of  Boston, 
deceased."  Sarah  d  before  he  did.  Children  by  2nd  wife:  Johanna;  Solomon; 
Joshua;  child  died. 

In  his  will  he  bequeathed  "his  well-beloved  friend,  Sarah  Askerman, 
forty  shillings,  the  one  half  in  pork  and  the  other  half  in  beef;  also 
6  lbs.  in  money  or  bills  of  credit  to  be  paid  within  2  years";  it  is 
thought  he  intended  to  marry  her. 

Hugh  seems  to  have  acquired  both  land  and  goods;  had  an  interest  in 
a  sloop  called  "Hopewell"  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  each  of  his  children 
a  fifth  part  of  his  interest.  He  gives  his  son  Hugh  "his  biggest  gun, 
half  his  wearing  apparel  and  100  acres  of  land  at  Cocks  Hall" .  To  son 
Joseph,  his  least  gun,  100  acres  of  land  at  Cocks  Hall  and  half  his  wear¬ 
ing  apparel.  He  gives  grandchildren  100  acres  of  land  at  Cocks  Hall; 

Cock's  Hall  was  a  tract  of  land  6  miles  in  length  and  4  in  breadth  in  ye 
County  of  Yorkshire  in  ye  Province  of  Maine".  Purchased  for  a  valuable 
sum  from  Mr.  Harlakenden  Symonds  of  Ipswich.  Dated  June  10,  1694;  signed 
John  Burnham,  with  Jacob  Tappan  and  Joseph  Little  as  witnesses.  Cock's 
Hall  is  now  the  present  town  of  Lyman,  about  12  miles  from  Saco. 

During  the  awful  scourge  of  throat  distemper  (Diptheria)  which  swept 
over  the  land  in  1735-7  Hugh  Pike  lost  a  number  of  grandchildren  and  a 
daughter-in-law  died  during  the  epidemic. 

2  JOSEPH  PIKE  b  May  28,  1686  (Newbury  V.R.)  m  Dec  28,  1710  JOANNA 
HEAD  widow  of  Henry  Head. 

3  JOANNA  PIKE  b  Nov  9,  1711  d  before  1763  m  Dec  30,  1740  NATHAN 
CHASE  1704-1784  of  Newbury,  Mass.  (See  Chase). 

REFERENCES:  Records  of  the  Pike  Family  Association  of  America, 

1904,  p  88; 

N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  66:261-263 


PLUMMER 

1  FRANCIS  PLUMMER  b  Jan  17,  1595,  d  Jan  17,  1672/3  Newbury,  Mass.; 
came  in  the  "Elizabeth  Dorcas"  from  Wales  and  England  to  America  in  1633; 

was  admitted  a  freeman  May  l4,  1634;  a  "linen  weaver"  by  trade  and  settled 

in  Newbury  in  1635*  (Coffin's  History  of  Newbury  says,  "His  descendants 
still  own  the  land  he  once  held,  that  his  descendants  are  many  and  dis¬ 
tinguished,  that  one  of  them,  Hon.  George  Plummer,  was  the  first  white 
child  born  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mts.  in  Penn.,  and  the  first  Congressman 
elected  from  that  region.") 

It  is  said  that  when  the  settlers  sailed  up  the  river  to  their  new 
homes  at  Newbury,  the  second  to  land  after  Nicholas  Payne,  was  Francis 
Plummer,  followed  by  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Samuel  and  Joseph.  He  had  a 
tavern  at  Newbury,  and  held  various  offices  in  that  town.  He  m  1st,  RUTH 

who  d  Aug  1647;  m  2nd,  Mar  31,  1648  widow  Ann  Palmer  who  d  Oct  l6,  1665; 

m  3rd,  Nov  29,  1665  Beatrice,  widow  of  William  Cantlebury  of  Salem. 
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2  ANN  PLUMMER  d  before  1685  m  Feb  6 ,  1636  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 
* HENRY  SAMPSON,  Mayflower  Pilgrim.  (See  *Sampson) 

REFERENCES  Mayflower  Descendants  Vol.  2s 119 


POOL  -  POOLE 

1  CAPT .  EDWARD  POOLE  1609-Sept  l6,  1664  was  of  the  ancient  family 
of  De  La  Pole,  Dukes  of  Suffolk  in  England,  of  Norman  descent,  came  from 
Weymouth,  England  to  Boston  1635/6  in  Rev.  Joseph  Hull's  Co.  and  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  Weymouth,  Mass,  in  same  year.  Between  1641-45  he 
m  SARAH  PYNNEY  (Penney)  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  (Porthsey  or  Prothisia) 
(Holdich)  Pynney  of  Exeter,  England  and  niece  of  Humphry  Penney  of  Exeter, 
England.  Edward  Poole  owned  a  large  amount  of  land,  also  a  saw  mill,  and 
resided  at  Weymouth  and  was  Captain  of  the  militia.  Childrens  Isaac; 

JOSEPH  b  I65O;  Benjamin,  soldier  in  King  Philip's  Indian  War;  John; 

Sarah  b  l66l;  Jacob.  (N.E.H.  Geneal  Soc.  Boston)  Will  of  Edward  Poole 

of  Weymouth,  Mass,  made  June  22,  1664.  In  parts  "Being  sicke,  but  of 
perfect  memorye.  (Debts  to  be  paid)  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  dwelling 
house  and  the  land  adjoyning  thereunto  as  long  as  she  doth  keepe  her 
selfe  a  widow. . .when  my  wife  Doe  marry  and  my  sonne  Samuell  Doe  come  to 
possesse  my  now  Dwelling  house  and  Land,  as  above  said,  then  he  shall 
give  his  mother,  at  her  surrender  20  lbs.  starling  in  good  goods  or 
cattell."  The  mark  X  Edward  Poole  signed  in  the  presence  of  Edward  Bate 
and  Thomas  Eyer  Oct  26,  1664.  Inventory  mentions  the  dwelling  house  and 
land;  8  acres  at  Rocky  Swampe;  18  acres  of  upland;  4  acres  of  fresh  meadow; 
24  acres  near  ye  cedar  swamp  playne;  40  acres  of  Common  Lotts;  3  acres  of 
Mar she  in  ye  woods;  2  acres  of  Meadow  at  Beaurer  Dammes,  etc.  Sometimes 
people  were  too  ill  to  sign  their  names  and  some  who  could  read,  could 
not  write.  (Reference;  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  13:12) 

2  CAPT .  JOSEPH  POOLE  of  Weymouth  I65O-I706  was  a  mill  and  land  pro¬ 
prietor; ’ln-caTTS73~^3^^ETH_SHAW  b  Feb  26,  1655  of  Weymouth,  daughter 

of  John.  Childrens  Elizabeth  b  Dec  6,  1674  m  James  Lovell;  Joseph  b  1676/7 
Susanna  b  1679;  Mary  b  l68l;  Benjamin  b  1682;  SAMUEL;  Isaac;  Abigail  b  1690. 
(See  Shaw). 

3  HON .  SAMUEL  POOLE  b  1685  at  Weymouth,  Mass,  d  1785  Abington,  Mass, 
m  ca.  1710  SARAH  NASH  b  June  7,  1688,  daughter  of  Lt.  Jacob  and  Abigail 
(Dyer)  Nash;  Samuel  was  Sgt.,  Capt.  John  Wheelwright's  Co.  in  Indian  Wars 
in  Maine  1722;  Selectman  1718-24;  First  Representative  1735;  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  appointed  1734  and  175^*  Children:  SAMUEL  b  1713 i  Elizabeth 

b  1714;  Joseph  b  1716;  Sarah  b  Feb  11,  1717/18  m  Jacob  Ford.  (See  Nash). 

4  HON.  SAMUEL  POOLE  of  Abington,  Mass.  Sept  18,  1713,  d  Apr  26,  1795/6 
at  Plainfield.  Selectman  1758-64;  Representative  1765*  1778,  1779>  1780; 
member  of  Committee  of  Safety  and  Correspondence  1776  in  Revolutionary  War; 
was  a  Deacon  and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention;  m  Nov  15,  1733 
REBECCA  SHAW  b  1717  1  Aug  l6,  1780,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Rebecca  (Beal) 
Shaw.  Childrens  Joshua  b  July  15,  1734;  Ruth  b  1735;  SAMUEL  b  1736; 

John  d  y;  Joseph  b  1739;  Abijah  and  Jacob  b  1740;  Rebecca  b  and  d;  Rebecca 
b  1743;  Asa  b  1746,  a  soldier  in  French  and  Indian  war,  d  1763  at  Halifax, 
N.S.;  Achish  b  1746;  Oliver  and  Abner  b  1748;  Abijah  b  1749;  Abijah  again 


1750-1753;  Sarah  1752-1753;  Abijah  again  b  1753;  Sarah  b  and  d  1755;  Jeptha 
b  1756;  Benjamin  b  1765;  Deborah  bp  1772  (total  21  children).  (See  Shaw). 

5  LT.  SAMUEL  POOLE  b  Aug  27,  1736  at  Abington,  Mass.;  d  Dec  1830  at 

Easton  aged  94;  m  Jan  24,  1760  RUTH  FULLERTON  b  July  2,  1738  d  Aug  3,  1835 

aged  97.  Ruth,  daughter  of  John  Fullerton  of  Marshfield,  Mass,  and  Ruth 
(Sampson)  Fullerton.  (Ruth  Sampson  was  the  granddaughter  of  *Henry  Sampson, 
Mayflower  Pilgrim,  the  great  granddaughter  of  *Myles  Standish  and  also 
*John  Alden- -Mayflower  Compact  Signers.  (See  *Sampson,  *Standish  and 
*Alden).  Samuel  Poole  was  a  Lt.  in  the  American  Revolutionary  War;  was 
a  soldier  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  war  1757;  and  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  and  Louisburg.  He  was  2nd  Lieut,  in  Capt. 

Nathan  Alden' s  (4th)  Co.,  3rd  Plymouth  Co.  Regt.  of  Mass.  Militia;  in  list 

of  officers  chosen  by  the  several  companies  in  said  regt.  as  returned  by 

Edward  Mitchell  and  Eliphalet  Cary,  field  officers;  ordered  in  Council 
Mar  23,  1776  that  said  officers  be  commissioned;  reported  commissioned 
Mar  23,  1776;  was  also  2nd  Lieut.  Capt.  Abiel  Pierce's  Co.;  return  dated 
Hanover,  Aug  26,  1776  signed  by  Jos.  Cushing,  of  officers  appointed  to 
command  two  companies  raised  from  regiments  in  said  Cushing's  brigade  of 
Plymouth  Co.  Militia  in  accordance  with  order  of  Council  of  July  l8,  1776, 
to  draft  every  twenty-fifth  man  from  the  train  bands  and  alarm  lists; 
company  raised  from  3rd  and  4th  Plymouth  Co.  regts.;  return  endorsed 
"Rais'd  for  Dorchester  Heights";  also  same  Co.,  return  of  company  officers 
of  Col.  Dike's  regt.  showing  number  of  men  present  and  also  those  not 
joined,  dated  Dorchester,  Sept  21,  1776,  and  endorsed  Off'rs  to  be  com¬ 
missioned;  company  probably  joined  from  Col.  Michel's  regt.,  Brig. 

Cushing's  brigade;  also  return  of  officers  who  marched  to  camp  to  join 
Col.  Dike's  regt.  dated  Dorchester  Sept  27,  1776;  said  Pool,  Lt.  with 
other  officers  of  Capt.  Abiel  Pierce's  Co.,  marched  Aug  30,  1776;  ordered 
in  Council  Sept  27,  1776  that  said  officers  be  commissioned,  regt.  raised 
for  defence  of  Boston;  also  2nd  Lt.  Capt.  Pierce's  Co.,  Col.  Nicholas 
Dike's  regt.,  pay  abstract  for  travel  allowance  to  and  from  camp,  etc. 
sworn  to  Nov  29,  1776;  said  Poole  credited  with  two  days  allowance;  mileage 
for  60  miles  also  allowed;  also  Ensign,  Capt.  Nathan  Snow’s  Co.,  Col. 

Howe's  regt.;  engaged  Sept  25,  1777;  service  1  mo.  9  da.  at  Rhode  Island 
on  a  secret  expedition;  also  Lt.  Capt.  Nathan  Packard's  Co.,  Col.  J.  Jacob's 
regt.;  appointed  July  10,  1780;  discharged  Oct  3,  1780;  service  3  mo.  22 
days  at  Rhode  Island;  regt.  detached  from  militia  to  reinforce  Continental 
Army  for  3  months  (Am.  Rev.  record  taken  from  Mass.  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
in  the  Revolution). 

Lt.  Samuel  Poole  was  a  deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church  at  Easton, 
Mass,  and  a  delegate  to  two  church  councils.  His  farm  contained  a  forest 
from  which  large  quantities  of  ship-timber  were  taken. 

Samuel  and  wife  Ruth  had  been  married  more  than  70  years  when  he 
died;  his  living  descendants  at  the  time  of  his  death  numbered  251*  At 
the  time  of  Ruth's  death  there  were  302  living  descendants,  138  were 
offspring  of  their  first  two  children  who  were  twin  sisters.  Children  of 
Samuel  and  Ruth:  Althea  b  Sept  13,  1761  m  James  Hersey;  her  twin  sister 
Anna  m  Jacob  Whitmarch;  SAMUEL  b  Aug  3,  1764  m  Abigail  Porter;  Olive  b 
Jan  8,  1768  m  Rev.  William  Reed  (Harvard  man);  John  b  Jan  1,  1769  d  1769; 
John  b  May  1,  1770;  Deborah  b  June  4,  1772  m  Thomas  Hersey;  Ruth  bp  1774 
m  Eliphaz  or  Alva  Curtis;  Oliver  b  1775;  William  b  May  5,  1777  and  Welcome 
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a  in  infancy.  William  b  1777  was  the  father  of  Daniel  Poole  b  1797  who 
invented  shoe  nails,  nothing  but  wooden  pegs  having  been  previously  used. 

He,  Daniel,  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  where  he  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  nails  and  tacks  on  a  large  scale.  He  invented  a  cracker  machine, 
a  spinning  jenny,  a  dredge  and  a  brick  machine.  He  constructed  rolling 
mills  in  North  Carolina.  (References  National  Cyclopedia) 

6  DEACON  SAMUEL  POOLE  b  Aug  3,  1764  Hingham,  Mass,  d  Dec  1846  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Maine,  m  by  Samuel  Angier,  Mar  2,  1786,  ABIGAIL  PORTER  b  Dec  11, 

1763  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hanna  (Jackson)  Porter. 
The  Poole  and  Porter  families  had  moved  to  Minot,  Me.,  1786/7  and  Samuel 
and  Abigail  were  m  at  Hebron,  Me.  Samuel  was  a  Deacon  in  the  Congregation¬ 
al  Church  at  Minot  which  he  and  Rev.  Samuel  Foxcroft  and  Peleg  Chandler 
helped  organize.  Childrens  Samuel j  ABIGAIL,  and  perhaps  others. 

7  ABIGAIL  POOLE  b  Dec  11,  1786  d  Oct  5,  1868,  m  JOHN  CHANDLER  b 

Dec  27,  1779>  d  Apr  12,  l8l3-  (See  Chandler).  John  was  killed  by  a  fall¬ 
ing  tree  and  was  the  first  death  in  the  Foxcroft,  Me.  settlement,  leaving 
a  wife  and  five  children,  the  youngest  2  mo.  old.  He  had  built  a  log 
cabin  in  1805,  and  had  plots  large  enough  for  a  garden,  cleared  and  burned 
over  and  fenced  in.  The  following  spring  he  brought  his  wife,  there  were 
three  families j  then  little  by  little  the  shaded  ground  was  opened  to  the 
sunlight,  which  became  embryonic  farms.  Later  several  substantial  homes 
were  built  and  fair  sized  fields  fenced  with  logs  appeared.  Crops  were 
wheat,  corn,  rye,  flax,  clover  and  some  vegetables.  Most  of  the  houses 
were  l8  x  20  feet,  one  story,  hand  hewn  frame,  boarded  with  four  foot 
shingles,  double  boarded  floors  and  sanded.  The  chimney  and  large  open 
fireplace  built  of  rocks,  clay  and  wood  was  ample  and  substantial  and 
today  would  be  considered  ornamental.  A  hanging  ladder  at  one  side  did 
duty  as  stairs  leading  to  the  loft,  unfinished  and  dimly  lighted.  A  trap 
door  protected  the  opening.  A  trusty  gun,  with  flint  lock,  always  rested 
above  the  door  opening  outside,  doing  sentinel  duty.  Each  family  usually 
raised  a  supply  of  corn,  rye,  a  little  wheat,  potatoes,  beans  and  peas. 

Corn  food  was  prepared  in  the  form  of  bread,  samp,  hominy,  hulled  corn  and 
hasty  pudding.  The  maple  trees  furnished  the  sugar  and  syrup.  Potatoes 
were  roasted  in  the  ashes  and  brushed  until  clean.  Breakfast  was  usually 
corn  or  rye  bread,  milk  porridge,  milk  or  crust  coffee.  Dinner,  pork  and 
potatoes,  some  vegetables  when  in  season  and  perhaps  Indian  pudding  or 
pumpkin  pie.  Supper--hasty  pudding  and  milk,  sometimes  with  maple  syrup. 
They  cultivated  flax  which  the  women  spun  and  wove  into  material  for  gar¬ 
ments,  etc. 

The  Chandler  family,  traveling  through  sparsely  settled  territory 
were  obliged,  the  latter  part  of  their  journey,  to  draw  their  goods  and 
chattels  on  handsleds.  Bridle  paths  or  possibly  a  single  two  wheel  ox 
cart  track  were  the  only  means  of  passage. 

On  Aug  31*  1812  John  Chandler,  Jr.  was  elected  Tithingman.  After 
John's  death  his  wife  and  children  continued  to  reside  in  a  modest  framed 
house  which  had  replaced  the  log  cabin,  until  l8l6,  as  the  highway  survey¬ 
or’s  books  for  that  district  for  1813-16  contain  the  "Widdow  Chandler's" 
name  and  tax  assessment.  In  l8l4  Eliphalet  Washburn,  the  surveyor  credited 
the  "Widdow  Chandler"  with  having  "overworked  her  tax"  to  the  amount  of 
$4.60.  Her  thought  was  of  her  children  now,  doubly  her  responsibility,  and 
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their  preparation  for  life.  How  she  kept  her  courage  amid  adversity  and 
ordeals  is  truly  mervelous.  Children:  John  b  in  Minot,  Me.  1801;  Nancy 
b  1803 )  Althea  b  Foxcroft  1808;  Jonathan  b  l8l0;  SAMUEL  POOLE  b  Feb  l8,  1813. 
In  l8l6  Abigail  returned  to  her  father's  home  in  Minot,  and  was  followed 
by  her  old  Foxcroft  neighbor,  Moses  Towne,  whom  she  married. 

8  SAMUEL  POOL  CHANDLER  b  1813  in  Foxcroft,  Me.  m  Feb  l8,  1834  MARTHA 
JOHNSON  MIT, LETT  b  Nov  25,  1808,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  (Chase) 
Millett  of  Hebron,  Me.  (See  Millett). 

REFERENCES:  American  Biography,  Vol.  7:257)  Colonial  Families  of 
the  U.S.A.  by  Mackenzie,  Vol.  11:588;  New  England 
Hist.  Geneal  Soc.,  Boston,  Vol.  15:359)  First  Families 
in  America  by  Murray  Edward  Poole;  History  of  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  Vol.  1:183;  Old  Foxcroft,  Me.  pp  ll4,  174; 

History  of  Duxbury,  Mass,  by  Winson,  p  311 


PORTER 

1  RICHARD  PORTER  d  between  Dec  25,  1688  date  of  his  will  and  Mar  6, 
1689,  when  it  was  probated;  he  was  from  Weymouth,  England  Mar  30,  1635; 
bound  for  New  England  and  settled  in  Weymouth,  Mass.  In  the  list  of 
passengers  who  settled  in  Weymouth:  Rev.  Joseph  Hull,  minister;  Massachiel 
Barnard  of  Badcomb  in  the  county  of  Somerset;  John  Whitmarsh,  William 
Reed  of  Badcomb;  Zachary  Bicknell;  Henry  Kingman;  Thomas  Holbrook;  Robert 
Lovell  and  others.  July  8,  1635;  the  General  Court  granted  leave  to  Mr. 
Hull,  a  minister,  and  21  families  to  sit  down  at  Wessaguscus.  Sept  2,  1635 
the  General  Court  changed  the  name  of  Wessaguscus  to  Weymouth,  so  named 

no  doubt  for  Weymouth,  England.  The  town  records  of  Weymouth  prior  to 
1648,  are  very  meager.  In  that  year  and  in  1654,  l66l,  1663  and  1668 
grants  of  land  were  made  to  Richard  Porter.  For  many  years  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  in  office  as  Selectman,  Constable,  and  upon  committees;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  original  church,  and  the  name  of  "Brother  Richard  Porter" 
often  occurs  on  the  old  Records.  He  lived  not  far  from  the  meetinghouse 
of  the  North  Parish.  In  l66l  he  was  among  a  committee  chosen  to  repair 
the  meetinghouse.  The  date  of  the  inventory  of  his  estate  was  Mar  6,  1689. 

His  wife  was  probably  RUTH _ .  Children:  JOHN  m  Deliverance  Byrum. 

Ruth  b  Oct  3,  1639  m  Thomas  Bailey,  Jr.;  Thomas  m  Sarah  Vining;  Mary  m 
John  Bicknell  (a  complete  Will  given  in  full  in  Genealogy  and  Descendants 
of  Richard  Porter  by  John  Porter,  pp  8,9.). 

2  JOHN  PORTER  b  Weymouth,  Mass,  d  here  Aug  7;  1717)  was  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  men  of  his  time;  had  many  land  grants  in  Weymouth;  was 
a  large  purchaser  of  land  in  ancient  Bridgewater,  Mass,  in  1686,  1687, 

1693,  1694,  1696,  1699.  In  Bridgewater  Feb  13,  1686  at  a  meeting  of  pur¬ 
chasers  of  Bridgewater  lands,  "they  did  agree  to  give  to  Rev.  Mr.  Keith, 
so  many  as  were  willing,  out  of  their  thirty  acre  wood  lots  as  followeth, 
two  acres  each."  This  agreement  was  signed  by  John  Porter.  In  1693  he  ^ 
built  the  first  saw  mill  in  what  became  South  Abington,  at  "Little  Comfort  . 
In  1696  he  sold  half  of  this  mill  to  Joseph  Josselyn  (his  grandson  Samuel 

m  Sarah  Josselyn  daughter  of  a  Joseph  Josselyn).  In  1680  he  and  John 
Holbrook  of  Weymouth  took  a  mortgage  on  a  brewery  in  Boston  of  Robert  Cox. 

In  1705  John  and  his  wife  sold  Grape  Island  in  Weymouth;  he  was  a  useful, 
honored  citizen  holding  all  the  various  town  offices  at  different  times;  was 
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on  committees  to  run  town  lines  several  times.  He  m  Apr  6,  1660  at  Wey¬ 
mouth  DELIVERANCE,  daughter  of  Nicholas,  and  Martha  (Shaw)  Byram;  she 
d  Sept  30,  1720 o  His  will  given  in  Suffolk  Probate  Records .  Children  all 
b  in  Weymouth;  Mary  b  l663j  Susanna  b  1 666;  John  b  1667;  SAMUEL  m  Mary 
Nash;  Nicholas  m  Bathseba  Reed;  Ruth  b  1676;  Thomas;  Evenezer;  Sarah  m 
John  Dingley  of  Marshfield.  (See  Byram )<> 

3  SAMUEL  PORTER,  b  Weymouth,  Mass.  ca.  1670  d  Aug  31,  1725  at  Abing- 
ton,  Mass,  m  ca.  1698  MARY  NASH  b  Mar  20,  1675  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Abigail  (Dyer)  Nash  of  Weymouth.  He  was  a  town  officer  in  Weymouth  1705; 
removed  to  Abington,  Mass.,  was  a  shoemaker  and  schoolmaster.  Jan  30,  1712 
he  "bought  of  Daniel  Axtell,  tanner,  his  farm  in  Abington,  consisting  of 

a  dwelling  house  and  half  of  the  Grant  of  the  Briggs."  He  was  Assessor 
of  Abington  1716;  Selectman  1714;  and  three  years  after.  In  1724  Select¬ 
men  employed  him  to  keep  school;  Mar  1727  they  were  directed  to  "draw  six 
pounds  out  of  the  treasury  and  pay  Mr.  Samuel  Porter,  deceased,  for  his 
keeping  school".  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  church  in 
Abington;  he  did  not  live  to  teach  school  very  long.  (Will  in  Plymouth 
Co.  Records).  His  will  was  made  Aug  24,  1725*  It  reads  in  part,  "I 
Samuel  Porter,  of  Abington  in  ye  County  of  Plymouth  in  New  England,  Sen'r 
being  in  perfect  mind  and  memory  (blessed  be  God)  do  on  this  24  day  of 
Aug  1725,  and  ye  twelfth  year  of  ye  Reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord  George, 

King  of  England,  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  will  and  Testament,  and 
after  having  committed  my  soul  to  God  who  gave  it  and  my  body  to  ye  dust 
to  be  decently  buried  at  ye  discretion  of  my  Executors  hereafter  herein 
named,  in  a  full  and  certain  hope  of  a  future  resurrection.  And  as  for 
my  worldly  estate  I  dispose  of  in  manner  and  form  as  followeth,  (viz)". 

The  will  was  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  Nicholas  Porter,  Samuel 
Poole,  Samuel  Noyes.  His  children  b  in  Weymouth;  SAMUEL  b  1699;  Mary 
b  1701 ;  David  b  1702;  Jacob  b  1704.  Children  b  Abington;  Hannah  b  1712; 
John  b  1716;  Abigail  b  1719.  (See  Nash). 

4  SAMUEL  PORTER  b  May  l4,  1699  Weymouth,  Mass,  m  1st,  July  2,  1722 
SARAH  JOSSELYN  b  1703  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Ford)  Josselyn  of 
Abington;  he  m  2nd,  widow  Ruth  Reed  in  Bridgewater  May  31,  1764. 

He  and  his  wife  Sarah  deeded  house  and  60  acres  of  land  in  Abington 
to  his  brother  Jacob,  Dec  1,  1742.  He  probably  removed  to  Bridgewater 
soon  after,  a  way  was  laid  out  by  his  house  in  1745-6.  Children;  Sarah 
b  1723  lived  to  be  76  years  of  age;  Mary  b  and  d  1725;  SAMUEL  b  Oct  12, 

1727  m  1758  Hannah  Green;  Joseph  b  1730;  Ebenezer  b  1731;  Mary  b  1733; 

Adam  b  1735;  Hannah  b  1736;  Betterus  b  1737  d  at  age  77;  Noah  b  1740; 
Jonathan  b  1741;  Deliverance  b  1742;  Abigail  b  1743;  Tabitha  b  1744  m 
Samuel  Brown,  Jr= ;  and  Sarah.  (See  Josselyn). 

5  SAMUEL  PORTER  b  Abington  Oct  12,  1727  d  Oct  5,  l8ll  Bridgewater, 
Mass,  age  34  (Abington  V.R.)  lived  in  East  Bridgewater;  surveyor  1758; 
hogreave  1769  (hogreave,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  impound  stray 
hogs);  Constable  1773;  m  Sept  28,  1758  HANNAH  (JACKSON)  GREEN,  widow  of 
Samuel  Green  and  granddaughter  of  Edward  Jackson.  Hannah  b  Aug  1,  1727, 
d  July  7,  1786  aged  59»  Children;  (first  4  in  Bridgewater  V.R.)  Samuel 
1759.1775;  Betterus  b  1761;  ABIGAIL  b  Dec  l8,  1763  m  Samuel  Poole,  Jr. 
of  Minot,  Me.;  Ruth  b  1766  m  1784  James  Reed;  Jerusha  1768-1789;  Oliver 
1770-1772.  Samuel  Porter  served  in  the  American  Revolution. 

6  ABIGAIL  PORTER,  b  Dec  l8 ,  1763  Bridgewater,  Mass,  m  Mar  2,  1786 
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DEACON  SAMUEL  POOLE  1764-1846.  (See  Poole). 


REFERENCES:  Descendants  of  Richard  Porter,  by  John  Porter,  pp  1,10, 
17,24,38,39;  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  25:13;  Vol.  46:33,57 
Plymouth  Co.  Mass.,  by  F.  W.  Bailey  1900,  pp  149,150 


RICKARD 

1  GILES  RICKARD  1597-1684  from  Wales,  settled  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  l635 
freeman  l640;  surveyor  and  constable;  m  1st,  Jan  1622  JUDITH  COGAN  KING 

a  widow  of  West  Hatch,  Somerset  Parish,  England.  She  was  the  mother  of 
all  of  his  children.  She  d  Feb  6,  l66l  at  Plymouth;  he  m  2d,  Joan  Tilson; 
m  3rd,  June  29,  1669  Hannah  (Pontus)  Churchill,  widow  of  John. 

2  GILES  RICKARD,  JR.b  1623,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  d  Jan  29,  1709/IO; 
m  Oct  31,  1651  HANNAH  DUNHAM  and  b  probably  at  Plymouth  1633/4,  d  Apr  1, 
1778  in  74th  year. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  and  Deacon  John  Dunham  b  ca  1589  d  Mar 
2,  1668  "A  Godly  and  well  esteemed  Deacon  of  the  church,  age  80"  (Plymouth 
church  Records,  Vol.  I:l44).  His  will  was  dated  Jan  25,  1778/9  and  is  in 
the  Mayflower  Descendants,  Vol.  17:113*  He  m  1st  Susanna  Kenny.  He  was 
in  Plymouth  Colony  ante  1631;  was  elected  Rep.  to  General  Court,  Plymouth 
1639-64;  member  council  of  war;  was  a  widower  with  three  children  when  he 
m  2nd  at  Leyden,  Holland  Pilgrim  Colony,  to  Abigail  Baillion  (changed  to 
Barlow)  daughter  of  Thomas.  Abigail  was  m  in  Leyden  in  June  1624;  as  she 
was  a  witness  to  her  sister's  wedding.  Abigail  and  John  were  m  Oct  22, 
1622.  She  outlived  her  husband.  They  had  eight  children. 

3  SAMUEL  RICKARD  b  Jan  3,  1662,  d  1727  of  Duxbury  m  1689  REBECCA 
SNOW  1676-I74O.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Snow  1624-1708  from 
England,  settled  at  Duxbury,  Mass.;  an  early  settler  at  West  Bridgewater, 
Mass.;  took  oath  of  fidelity  1659;  m  Rebecca  Brown,  daughter  of  *Peter 
Brown,  Mayflower  Pilgrim.  William  Snow's  will  was  dated  1699;  proved  1708 
he  died  at  the  age  of  84;  he  had  been  taken  care  of  by  his  son  William. 
Samue.i  '  s  ’  chil.  were:  James;  Joseph;  Benjamin;  BELTIAH;  Mary,  Lydia, 
Hannah;  Rebecca. 

4  BELTIAH  RICKARD  b  Oct  10,  1698  at  Duxbury,  d  at  Plympton,  Mass.; 
m  May  6,  1724  at  Duxbury  JOHN  CHANDLER  b  1696,  d  Apr  21,  1764  at  Duxbury 
(son  of  Edmund  and  Elizabeth  Alden,  the  granddaughter  of  *John  and  *Pris- 
cilla  Alden).  (See  Chandler). 

5  JONATHAN  CHANDLER  b  Sept  24,  1731  m  Nov  27,  1751  REBECCA  PACKARD 
(See  Packard) . 

REFERENCES:  Ancient  Landmarks  of  Plymouth  by  Wm.  T.  Davis; 

Old  Foxcroft,  Me.  p  173 
Mayflower  Index  1932,  Vol.  1:121 
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*SAMPSON 


1  *HENRY  SAMPSON  a  Mayflower  Pilgrim  1620;  was  a  member  of  his  Uncle 
Edward  Tilley's  family  and  too  young  to  sign  the  Compact  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower.  However,  he  was  enumerated  in  the  assignment  of  land  1623; 
in  the  division  of  cattle  1627;  was  admitted  freeman  of  Plymouth  Colony  in 
1637;  settled  in  Duxbury,  Mass,  m  Feb  6,  1636  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  ANN 
PLUMMER  who  d  before  1685;  daughter  of  Francis.  (See  Plummer). 

In  1650  Bradford  wrote  (Of  Plymouth  Plantation)  that  Henry  Sampson  had 
seven  children  living  at  that  times  Henry  named  in  his  will  nine  children. 
It  is  probable  the  two  youngest  children  were  Stephen  and  Caleb  born  after 
l650--Caleb  probably  b  1658.  The  will  of  *Henry  Sampson  was  dated  the  day 
of  his  death  Dec  24,  1684.  He  names  his  living  childrens  John;  James; 
Stephen  and  CALEB;  Elizabeth;  Hannah;  Dorcas  and  Mary. 

2  CALEB  SAMPSON  probably  b  1658  Dixbury,  Mass,  m  ca.  1685/6  MERCY 
STANDI SH ,  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Sarah  (Alden)  Standish  of  which  ample 
proof  is  found  in  her  father's  will  (Mayflower  Descendants,  Vol.  12s 101 ) 
and  the  contest  of  the  will  by  the  five  sons-in-law  which  followed  (Plymouth 
Probate  1:362).  Hence  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  *John  and  ^Priscilla 
Alden  as  well  as  of  Capt.  *Myles  Standish.  There  is  no  record  of  Mercy's 
death  but  she  was  living  May  17,  1722,  when  she  witnessed  a  deal  with  Caleb. 
(Plymouth  Deeds  16:112).  She  d  before  Jan  30,  1728/9,  the  date  on  which 
Caleb  m  2d,  Rebecca  Stanford  (V.R.).  Mercy  was  the  mother  of  Caleb's 
children;  he  left  no  estate  to  be  probated.  Deeds  show  he  settled  all  his 
realty  on  his  sons  before  his  death.  He  outlived  his  2nd  wife,  Rebecca. 

He  is  mentioned  a  few  times  in  Duxbury  Town  Records.  In  1744  two  deeds 
were  acknowledged  (Plymouth  Deeds,  36s l63j  37°  8.)°  However  a  deed  dated 
Feb  21,  1699  acknowledged  Dec  24,  1699  (ibid,  Vol.  39^78)  was  not  recorded 
until  Mar  3,  17^7>  altho  the  property  had  been  sold  to  Caleb,  Jr.  by  his 
father  in  1741  (ibid  36:13).  It  is  inferred  from  this  that  Caleb,  Sr.d 
shortly  before  Mar  3 ,  1747  and  that  this  son,  to  confirm  his  ownership  had 
the  purchase  deed  recorded,  which  his  father  had  neglected  to  do.  Children: 
David,  Lora;  Rachel;  Priscilla;  Caleb;  Joshua;  Jerusha;  RUTH  b  1702  m 
John  Fullerton;  Sarah.  Lora  and  Rachel  m  brothers,  Benjamin  and  Moses 
Simmons,  second  cousins,  and  all  grandchildren., of  "“John  and  ^Priscilla  Alden. 
When  Percy  Simmons,  mother  of  Benjamin  and  Moses  made  her  will,  John  Fuller¬ 
ton  and  Philip  Delano  acted  as  witnesses. 

3  RUTH  SAMPSON  b  abt  1702  Duxbury,  m  Oct  13,  1720  JOHN  FULLERTON  of 
Marshfield,  she  d  before  Apr  .17,  1746.  (See  Fullerton). 

4  RUTH  FULLERTON  b  Sept  3,  1738  d  Aug  3,  1835  m  Jan  24,  1?60  SAMUEL 
POOLE  1736-1830  son  of  Samuel,  2nd.  (See  Poole). 

REFERENCES:  American  Genealogist,  Jan  1952;  Savage  Vol .4s  1.0 
Boston  and  Eastern  Mass,  by  Cutter,  p  1375.5 
Mayflower  Descendants  and  Mayflower  Index; 

History  of  Bridgewater,  Mass,  by  Mitchell. 
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SHAW 


1  ABRAHAM  SHAW  1585-1638  from  England;  settled  at  Dedham  1636  and 
Watertown,  Mass.  1638;  m  June  24,  l6l6  ELIZABETH  (BRIDGET)  BEST  b  Apr  9, 

1592,  daughter  of  Henry  Best.  In  Halifax  records  she  is  spelled  Briggit. 
Children  of  Abraham  and  Bridget:  SUSANNA;  Joseph;  Grace;  Martha;  Marie; 

JOHN;  Martha. 

2  SUSANNA  SHAW  d  1689  m  1636  CAPT.  NICHOLAS  BYRAM  l6lO-l688  (See 
Byram)  of  Weymouth. 

2  JOHN  SHAW  (brother  of  Susanna  above)  1630-1704  son  of  Abraham,  m 
1652  ALICE  PHILLIPS,  daughter  of  Nicholas  who  came  to  Weymouth  l640. 

Children:  John;  ELIZABETH  b  1655;  Abraham  b  1657;  Mary  1660;  NICHOLAS  b 
1662;  Joseph  1664;  Alice  1666;  Hannah  1668;  Benjamin  I67O;  Abigail  1672; 
Ebenezer  1674. 

Alice  was  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Philips  l6l2-l672,  from  Wendover, 
Buckinghamshire,  England  in  1666;  settled  at  Dedham,  Mass.;  was  called 
"Deacon  Nicholas".  He  was  freeman  in  Mass.  Bay  Colony  l640;  Commissioner 
at  Weymouth.  He  m  in  England  1631  Elizabeth  Jewson  or  Jasson,  daughter  of 
Richard  Jasson  and  Elizabeth  Kipping. 

3  ELIZABETH  SHAW  b  Feb  26,  1655  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  daughter  of  John 
and  Alice  Phillips)  m  ca.  1673  CAPT.  JOSEPH  POOLE  165O-I706  son  of  Edward* 
(See  Poole) 

3  NICHOLAS  SHAW  b  May  23,  1662  d  1717,  son  of  John  and  Alice  (Phillips) 
m  1686  DEBORAH  WHITMARSH  1659-1717,  daughter  of  Nicholas.  Children:  b  in 
Weymouth;  Alice  b  Apr  13,  1686;  Nicholas  b  May  7,  1689;  JOSHUA  b  Mar  l8, 

1692;  John  b  Mar  31,  1696.  (See  Whitmarsh). 

4  JOSHUA  SHAW  b  Mar  l8,  1692,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Deborah  Whitmarsh 
was  a  Selectman  and  m  REBECCA  BEAL  b  Apr  8,  1695;  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and 
Hannah.  Had  daughter  REBECCA"  (See  Beal) 

5  REBECCA  SHAW  b  1717  d  Aug  l6,  1780,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Rebecca 
m  Nov  15,  1733  SAMUEL  POOLE  1713-1795,  son  of  Samuel  I  of  Abington,  Mass. 

(See  Poole). 

REFERENCES:  Weymouth,  Mass.  V.R.  Vol.  4:6ll 

History  of  Weymouth,  Mass.  Vol.  4:464,  465 

N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  3:71,  72,  93;  Vol.  46:187;  Vol.  48:346; 

Savage  Vol.  3i4l3;  Vol.  4:63,64. 


SMITH 

1  HENRY  SMITH  b  in  England  1619;  came  to  America  abt  1635,  was  first 
in  Mass,  then  to  Wethersfield,  Conn.;  in  Stamford,  Conn.  l64l;  was  granted 
a  home  lot  l64l,  admitted  to  the  church  Sept  22,  1639,  became  a  freeman 
May  13,  1640.  Selectman  of  Medfield  for  13  years;  served  in  the  Pequot 
War  and  died  in  Stanford  1686.  His  will  dated  Aug  2,  1683  and  proved 
Mar  3,  l686,  bequeathing  to  son  John  and  his  children  John  and  Lydia;  to 
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son  Seth  and  his  four  children,  and  to  Samuel.  Henry  m  first,  in  England, 
ELIZABETH,  who  d  in  Medfield  1670.  Their  children  were?  JOHN;  Seth; 

Joseph  1643 -l66l ;  Samuel  ca.  1646-1658;  Daniel  1648-1740.  Henry  m  2d,  Ann 
who  d  June  1685. 

2  JOHN  SMITH  of  Taunton,  Mass,  d  between  June  5 }  1690  date  of  will 
and  Jan  12,  1691  date  of  probate  (Bristol  Co.  Probate  1:47) •  From  his  will 
there  is  proof  that  his  daughter  LYDIA  was  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Packard, 
of  Bridgewater,  Mass.  (Bristol  Co.  Deeds,  4sl43,  Mar  9,  1702).  John  Smith 
of  Taunton,  eldest  surviving  son  of  John  Smith,  late  of  Taunton  deceased 
conveys  to  Nathaniel  and  Lydia  Packard  of  Bridgewater,  heirs  to  the  estate 
of  John  Smith,  father  of  said  Lydia,"  etc.....  (See  Packard). 

3  LYDIA  SMITH  b  ca.  1660-1  probably  d  before  Apr  24,  1720  when 
Nathaniel  made  his  will,  as  he  did  not  mention  her,  daughter  of  John  Smith 
of  Dedham  and  Medfield  by  his  first  wife  LYDIA  ELIOT  daughter  of  Philip 
and  Elizabeth  Eliot  of  Roxbury  and  niece  of  the  Indian  apostle  John  Eliot. 
John  Smith  m  2d,  J'ael  Packard  Nov  15,  1672,  sister  of  Nathaniel  and  had 
four  children.  This  created  a  most  peculiar  relationship.  Lydia's 
sister-in-law  Jael  became  her  stepmother  and  Jael's  children  were  her  half- 
brothers  and  sisters  and  Nathaniel's  nephews  and  nieces. 

Lydia  m  about  1682  NATHANIEL  PACKARD  b  ca.  1659,  d' between  April  24, 
1720  when  will  was  made  and  June  5>  1721  when  it  was  probated.  Children: 
Samuel;  Zacheus;  GEORGE;  Fearnot,  Margaret,  Sarah;  Lydia;  Faithful;  Hannah; 
Deliverance;  Elizabeth;  Mary;  Deborah.  (See  Packard). 

REFERENCES:  The  American  Genealogist,  Jan  1958,  Vol.  34 
Savage  Vol.  4:ll6,  119 

New  England  Families  by  W.  R.  Cutter,  Vol.  4:1936 


FRANCIS  SPRAGUE  of  Duxbury,  Mass. 

1  FRANCIS  SPRAGUE  came  in  the  "good  ship  Ann"  which  sailed  from 
London,  England  and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  July  1623 .  He  was  one  of  those 
"passengers"  who,  as  Morton  writes,  "seeing  the  low  and  poor  condition  of 
those  that  were  before  them,  were  much  daunted  and  dismayed,  and  according 
to  their  divers  humors,  were  diversely  affected.  Some  wished  themselves 
in  England  again;  others  fell  to  weeping,  fancying  their  own  misery  in 
what  they  saw  in  others.  In  a  word,  all  were  full  of  sadness;  only  some 
of  their  old  friends  rejoiced  to  see  them,  and  it  was  no  worse  with  them, 
for  they  could  not  expect  it  should  be  better,  and  now  hoped  they  should 
enjoy  better  days  together.  And  truly  it  was  no  marvel  they  should  be 
thus  affected,  for  they  were  in  a  low  condition,  both  in  respect  of  food 
and  clothing  at  that  time".  Governor  Bradford  in  regard  to  the  passengers 
who  came  in  the  "Ann"  and  the  "James"  says,  "The  best  dish  we  could  present 
them,  is  a  lobster,  or  a  piece  of  fish,  without  bread,  or  anything  else  but 
a  cup  of  fair  spring  water;  and  the  long  continuance  of  this  diet,  with 
our  labors  abroad,  has  somewhat  abaited  the  freshness  of  our  complection; 
but  God  gives  us  health"  (New  England’s  Memorial,  Davis'  edition,  p  102 
and  Young's  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims,  p  353)-  Francis  Sprague  m  in 
England  LYDIA _  .  (Gen.  Diet  of  R.I.) 
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In  the  autumn  of  1623  Francis  shared  in  the  division  of  lands  with 
those  who  came  in  the  "Ann”;  1627  at  the  division  of  cattle  he  gives  the 
names  of  his  children  as  Ann  and  Mary;  July  1627  signed  an  agreement  with 
Wm.  Bradford  and  others  pertaining  to  carrying  on  the  fur  trade.  (Gen. 
Gleanings  from  England,  1901)  Jan  2,  1632-3  taxed  at  Plymouth  being  as¬ 
sessed  for  18  shillings;  June  17,  1637  admitted  freeman  of  the  colony; 

1637  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors;  1640  owned  land  on  North  River; 
1645  an  original  proprietor  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.;  was  one  of  original  pur¬ 
chasers  of  Dartmouth;  1 666  was  an  Inn  Holder  up  to  this  date  and  owned 
considerable  property.  (See  "The  Pilgrim  Republic"  1888  Goodwin,  pp  362, 
598).  1669  his  son  John  succeeded  to  his  business  of  "keeping  an  Ordinary" 

or  tavern,  where  spirituous  liquors  were  sold.  Children:  Ann;  Mary;  Mercy 
m  Nov  9,  1637  William  Tubbs;  JOHN;  Dorcas  m  Oct  26,  1659  Ralph  Earle,  son 
of  Ralph. 

2  JOHN  SPRAGUE  d  Mar  26,  1676  m  1655  RUTH  BASSET.  They  resided  for 

a  time  in  Marshfield  as  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Ruth  is  recorded  there. 
John  was  slain  in  Pierce's  Fierce  Fight  at  Pawtucket  in  King  Philip's  War 
Mar  26,  1676.  His  estate  was  appraised  in  1676.  Ruth  m  2d  Thomas 
(Plymouth  Co.  Mass.  Probate).  Children:  John  b  abt  1656;  WILLIAM;  Ruth 
b  Feb  12,  1659/60  m  Aug  12,  1680  Elizer  Smith  of  Dartmouth;  Desire  b  ca. 
1665  m  Nov  24,  1696  John  Gifford  of  Sandwich,  Mass.;  Samuel  b  abt  I67O; 
Dorcas  m  Jan  10,  1710  Joseph  Hatch  of  Falmouth. 

Ruth  Basset  was  the  daughter  of  William  Basset  d  1667;  came  from 
England  in  the  ship  "Fortune"  1621,  settled  first  at  Plymouth,  Mass,  then 
in  Duxbury,  and  finally  in  West  Bridgewater,  and  was  an  original  proprietor 
of  the  town.  He  was  a  blacksmith  and  armorer;  a  large  landholder  in  the 
Colony,  and  left  a  large  library.  He  served  in  the  Pequot  War,  was  a 
member  of  Capt.  *Myles  Standish's  Military  Co.  in  1643;  Dep.  the  General 
Court  1640-1643-1646-1648 .  He  m  Elizabeth  Tilden,  daughter  of  Thomas. 

Their  children:  William;  Nathaniel;  Joseph;  Sarah;  RUTH;  Elizabeth;  Jane; 
and  perhaps  others. 

3  WILLIAM  SPRAGUE  m  Apr  19,  1683  GRACE  WADSWORTH,  daughter  of  Dea. 
John  and  Abigail  (Andrews);  William  was  chosen  "surveyor  of  Highways1' 

Mar  17,  1708;  was  drowned  Nov  25,  1712  by  the  upsetting  of  a  whale  boat. 

Apr  2,  1716  Grace  the  widow  was  appointed  guardian  of  Jethro;  Ter ah;  Ruth 
and  Zerviah,  minor  children  of  William  and  Grace  (Plymouth  Co.  Probate 
Vol.  3:395,  396)  Grace  m  2nd,  Dec  25,  1723  Josiah  Wormall  of  Duxbury. 

Will  of  Grace  proved  Apr  3,  1758  she  mentions  sons  Jethro  and  Terah, 
daughter  Zerviah  Chandler;  the  six  children  of  her  daughter  Ruth  Keen, 
deceased,  and  granddaughter  Grace  Cole,  etc.  (Plymouth  Co.  Probate, 
L4:503).  Children:  Ruth  b  1701/2  m  1719  Samuel  Keen;  ZERVIAH  b  1704; 
Jethro  b  1709;  Terah  b  1711/12.  (See  Wadsworth). 

4  ZERVIAH  SPRAGUE  b  Dec  10,  1704  at  Duxbury,  d  Oct  10,  1778  aged  73 
m  Mar  19,  1723/4  (Duxbury  V.R. )  NATHANIEL  CHANDLER  d  1741,  leaving  her  a 
widow  with  seven  daughters.  One  was  MERCY.  Nathaniel  was  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  W.  I.  1741. 

5  MERCY  CHANDLER  b  Duxbury,  Mass,  m  1st,  Feb  l8,  1745/6  Peleg 
Sprague  b  abt  17l6  d  Dec  28,  1754  aged  38.  On  Oct  21,  1765  Mercy  was 
appointed  guardian  for  John  and  Nathaniel  Sprague,  children  of  Peleg  and 
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Mercy  (Plymouth  Co.  Probate  Rec0  No.  19059)°  She  m  2nd,  PHINEAUS  SPRAGUE 
b  abt  1714,  d  Jan  20,  1776  age  62.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Peleg.  Children  of 
Phineas  and  Mercys  Peleg  bp  1758/9*  Seth  b  July  4,  1760  d  July  8,  1847; 
Seth  called  Hon.  Seth  Sprague;  an  extended  account  of  him  is  to  be  found 
in  Winson's  History  of  Duxbury  and  in  the  Sprague  Mem.  1848  by  Soule.  He 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier;  MERCY  m  John  Chandler  and  went  to  Maine;  Ruth 
d  1845  m  Jan  5,  1806  John  Burgess  of  Plymouth  and  they  had  one  child, 
Phineas  Burgess.  (See  Edward  Sprague). 


6  MERCY  SPRAGUE  bp  Apr  17,  1763  at  Duxbury  m  1778  JOHN  CHANDLER  bp 
Aug  6,  1758,  son  of  Jonathan.  (See  Chandler). 


REFERENCES : 


Sprague  Families  in  America  by  W.  V.  Sprague; 

Old  Foxcroft,  Me.  p  173 I 
Sprague  Memo  1847; 

Mitchell's  History  of  Bridgewater,  p  111 
History  of  Duxbury,  Mass,  by  Winsor; 

The  Pilgrim  Republic  by  Goodwin,  pp  8l,  190,  294,  297 

36l,  362 


N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  50S166 
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EDWARD  SPRAGUE 

1  EDWARD  SPRAGUE  of  Upway,  Co.  Dorset,  England  d  l6l4;  m  about  1597 
CHRISTIANA  who  survived  him.  He  was  a  fuller  by  trade.  His  fulling  mill 
was  standing  until  about  1913;  d  in  Upway  and  requested  his  body  be  buried 
in  the  village  church  yard.  His  will  was  proved  Oct  13,  l6l4  in  the  Pre¬ 
rogative  Court  of  Canterbury.  It  is  recorded  in  full,  p  119  in  The  Sprague 
Genealogy  by  Dr.  Warren  Sprague  of  Ohio.  At  the  date  of  the  will,  none 

of  the  six  children  were  of  age.  The  children  were?  Alice  m  Richard 
Eames;  Ralph  b  1603;  Edward;  Richard  b  1605;  Christopher;  WILLIAM  b  1609. 

Richard  d  without  issue,  Ralph  and  William  became  heads  of  long  lines 
of  descendants  in  America.  The  three  brothers,  Ralph,  Richard  and  William 
came  to  Salem,  Mass,  in  the  "Abigail"  in  1628  in  the  interests  of  the  Mass. 
Bay  Co.  paying  their  own  transportation.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  they 
with  three  or  four  others  were  commissioned  by  Gov.  Endicott  of  Salem  to 
explore  the  country  about  Mishawum.  They  undertook  the  journey,  traveling 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  westward  through  the  wood  on  a  neck  of  land 
between  the  Mystic  and  Charles  Rivers.  This  was  in  the  country  of  the 
Aibergenians,  an  Indian  tribe  with  whom  they  made  peace.  Thomas  Walford, 
a  smith,  was  already  living  there.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Spragues  win¬ 
tered  there  in  tents.  In  the  spring  of  1629  came  Mr.  Graves,  the  company's 
engineer,  and  Mr.  Bright,  the  minister,  and  others.  Mr.  Graves  laid  out 
the  town  and  the  building  of  houses  was  commenced.  They  named  the  town 
Charlestown.  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  speaking  of  the  Spragues  said, "They 
are  the  founders  of  this  place.  They  were  persons  of  character,  substance 
and  enterprise;  excellent  citizens,  generous  public  benefactors  and  the 
heads  of  a  very  large  and  respectable  family  of  descendants" . 

2  WILLIAM  SPRAGUE  b  1609  in  England,  d  Oct  26,  1675  in  Hingham,  Mass.; 
m  1635  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  MILLESAINT  EAMES,  daughter  of  Lt.  Anthony  of 
Charlestown.  She  d  Feb  8,  1695/6  in  Hingham;  William's  will  was  made 
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Oct  19,  l675*  (See  Earaes). 


In  1628  he  visited.  Hingham,  Mass,  in  a  boat;  1635  Millesaint  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  church  in  Charlestown.  In  1636  he  and  his  father-in-law 
obtained  grants  of  land  in  Hingham  and  removed  there  where  he  continued 
to  live  (except  for  a  time  in  Milford,  Mass.)  His  house  lot  on  Union  St., 
"over  the  river"  was  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  "lot"  in  Hingham.  1645  he 
was  chosen  one  of  seven  Selectmen  "to  order  the  prudential  affairs  of  the 
town".  He  was  in  1662  Constable  and  Collector  of  town  rates.  He  owned 
several  tracts  of  land  at  his  death.  His  will  is  given  in  full  in  the 
Sprague  Genealogy  by  Warren  V.  Sprague,  pp  125-7*  He  willed  his  son 
Samuel  his  cloth  coat,  (which  had  been  one  of  William's  brothers)  and  one 
of  his  biggest  pewter  platters.  It  seems  each  son  had  been  given  land 
before  the  death  of  their  father.  All  the  children  were  b.  in  Hingham 
except  Anthony  who  was  born  in  Charlestown.  They  were:  Anthony  b  1635 j 
John  bp  1638;  SAMUEL  bp  1640;  Jonathan  bp  l64l/2  d  July  4,  1647;  Persia 
bp  1643;  Joanna  bp  1646;  Jonathan  b  1648;  William  b  I65O;  Mary  1652;  Hannah 
1654/5-1658. 

3  SAMUEL  SPRAGUE  b  May  24,  1640,  d  1710  age  70;  m  1 665/6  SARAH 
CHILLINGWORTH  d  1725 .  In  1650  Anthony  Ames,  his  grandfather,  removed  from 
Hingham  to  Marshfield.  In  1664  Samuel  Sprague  appears  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Marshfield;  1667  they  lived  on  the  Chillingworth  estate  on  South  River; 

Apr  15,  1667  he  was  elected  surveyor  of  highways,  and  during  the  43  years 
following  he  was  63  times  elected  to  fill  official  positions;  he  was 
chosen  Assessor  of  town  and  county  taxes  13  times;  Selectman  15  times, 
Representative  to  the  General  Court  10  times,  and  Agent  or  Commissioner 

on  some  special  service  18  times;  1683  and  after  he  was  called  Sergeant; 

June  1686  was  chosen  "Secretary  of  the  General  Court  and  Recorder  of  the 
Court  of  Assistants,  and  was  the  third  and  last  Secretary  of  the  Colony." 
Children  born  in  Marshfield:  Sarah  b  1666  m  Joseph  Holmes;  Mary  m  Nathaniel 
Williamson;  SAMUEL  b  abt  l6j4;  Hannah  m  John  Rogers,  Jr.;  Nathan;  John  b 
abt  1682;  James  b  abt  1685;  Joanna  m  John  Holmes.  (Plymouth  Co.  Deeds 
111:88) 

Sarah  Chillingsworth  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  of  Lynn,  Mass.  l637j 
subsequently  of  Sandwich  and  permanently  settled  at  Mansfield  near  time 
of  its  incorporation.  He  was  quite  a  prominent  man  in  public  matters,  but 
physically  infirm  and  d  1652.  He  was  a  large  land  owner.  His  children 
were:  Sarah;  Mary  m  Deacon  John  Foster;  Mehitable  m  Justus  Eames.  The 
bible  of  Chillingsworth  is  in  preservation  and  was  printed  by  Christopher 
Barker  1589  (Memorials  of  Marshfield;  Thomas  Sprague  Families  in  America, 
by  W.  V.  Sprague;  Savage  Vol.  1:379«) 

4  SAMUEL  SPRAGUE  b  abt  1674  Marshfield  d  Feb  15,  1764  aged  90  yrs.; 
m  BETHIAH  THOMAS  b  Jan  25,  l68l,  d  Oct  1761  in  Duxbury,  age  almost  80 
yrs.;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mercy  (Ford)  Thomas.  Samuel  re¬ 
moved  to  Duxbury  in  1709  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Duxbury  Records 
as  Moderator  of  town  meetings,  and  Grand- juryman  at  the  Plymouth  court  at 
sundry  times  from  1729  to  1742;  his  will  proved  June  2,  1764  in  which  he 
mentions  wife  and  four  children.  (Plymouth  Co.  Probate,  No.  19112) 

(Duxbury  V.R. )  (Sprague  Memorial)  (Shipbuilding  on  North  River,  1889, 
by  Briggs,  p  l48).  Children:  Samuel  b  abt  1706;  PHINEAS  b  abt  1714; 

Sarah  m  Feb  26,  1727/8  Samuel  Alden;  Bethia  m  1st  Cushing,  m  2d  Jethro 
Sprague .  ( See  Thomas ) . 
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5  PHINEAS  SPRAGUE  of  Duxbury,  Mass.,  b  abt  1714  d  Jan  20,  1776  age  62 
in  Feb  18,  1745  MERCY  (CHANDLER)  widow  of  his  cousin  Peleg  Sprague  b  abt 
1716,  d  Dec  26,  1754  age  38;  and  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Zerviah  (Sprague) 
Chandler;  Mercy  m  3rd,  Aug  1781  Ichabod  Simmons.  Phineas  resided  on  land 
inherited  from  his  father.  This  farm  descended  to  his  son  Seth.  Feb  15, 
1747/8  he  was  Moderator  of  a  town  meeting;  Mar  2,  1747/8  chosen  Constable  of 
Duxbury;  Mar  22,  1762  elected  Assessor;  Mar  14,  1763  elected  Surveyor  of 
Highways.  Mar  4,  1776,  Mercy  Sprague  was  appointed  adm’xr  of  his  estate. 
Distribution  was  made  to  son  Seth  and  the  two  daughters.  (Plymouth  Co. 
Probate  No.  19104).  Childrens  b  Duxbury  were  Peleg  bp  1758-1759;  Seth 

b  July  4,  I76O;  MERCY  m  John  Chandler  and  went  to  Maine;  Ruth  d  Aug  1845 
m  Jan  5,  1806  John  Burgess  of  Plymouth.  (Seth  was  called  the  Hon.  Seth 
Sprague;  an  extended  account  of  him  is  in  Winsor’s  History  of  Duxbury  and 
in  the  Sprague  Memorial,  1848  by  Soule.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier). 

( See  Chandler ) • 

6  MERCY  SPRAGUE  bp  Apr  17,  1763  at  Duxbury  m  there  1778  JOHN  CHANDLER, 
SR.,  son  of  Jonathan,  and  moved  to  Maine.  (See  Chandler). 

REFERENCES:  Sprague  Mem.  1847;  Winsor’s  Hist,  of  Duxbury; 

Sprague  Families  of  America  by  W.  V.  Sprague,  1913; 

The  Spragues  of  Hingham; 

Fell’s  Annals  of  Salem;  Frothingham ’ s  Hist,  of  Charlestown; 
Hutchinson’s  Hist,  of  Mass.;  Bradford’s  Hist,  of  Mass.; 
"Founding  of  Charlestown  by  the  Spragues,  a  glimpse  of 
the  Beginning  of  the  Mass.  Bay  Settlement"  by  Henry  H. 
Sprague  1910. 


*STANDISH 

1  *MYLES  STANDISH,  6th  Signer  of  the  Mayflower  Compact  was  b  1584  in 
England  and  d  Oct  3 ,  1656;  son  of  Hugh  Standish  of  Duxbury  Hall,  Lancashire, 
England;  Hugh  was  son  of  Ralph  de  Standish  and  Ralph  son  of  Thurston  de 
Standish.  Myles  served  in  the  Low  countries  of  England  as  a  soldier  of 
fortune  and  in  1620  was  hired  by  the  Pilgrims  to  accompany  them,  sailing 
from  London  on  the  Mayflower.  He  was  the  only  man  with  practical  experience 
in  camping  and  was  their  mainstay  in  the  first  exploration  of  Cape  Cod,  and 
was  one  of  the  small  party  who  made  the  first  landing  at  Plymouth  on  Dec 
11  and  21,  1620. 

During  the  general  sickness  of  the  first  winter,  he  was  the  only  man 
except  William  Brewster  1567-1644  who  escaped,  and  with  Brewster  he  ren¬ 
dered  most  important  service  to  the  sick.  Probably  it  was  this  incident 
which  made  him  one  of  the  Pilgrims  in  fact,  and  not  merely  their  employee. 
Their  first  relations  with  the  Indians  he  handled  expertly,  and  soon  learn¬ 
ing  the  dialects,  he  became  their  chief  resource  in  "foreign  relations". 

*Myles  and  *John  Alden  founded  Duxbury,  Mass.,  ten  miles  north  of 
Plymouth  in  1631.  Later  it  was  set  off  as  the  first  new  town  in  their 
jurisdiction  1637*  and.  there  Myles  lived  and  died  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
named  for  him,  "Captain’s  Hill".  He  was  short,  plump  and  sturdy  in  appear¬ 
ance,  he  was  called  by  Thomas  Morton  "Captain  Shrimp",  a  "Quondam  Drummer" 
and  by  William  Hubbard  he  was  compared  for  his  "very  little  stature"  and 
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his  "hot  and  angry  temper"  to  a  "little  chimney"  soon  "fired" .  He  was  a 
man  of  great  physical  endurance  and  high  courage. 

In  England  he  married  1st,  Hose  who  came  in  the  Mayflower  and  she  d 
the  spring  of  1621;  he  m  2nd,  BARBARA  ALLEN  in  1624  who  had  come  in  the 
"Anne"  in  1623.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sister  of  Rose.  Barbara 
died  l659*  On  his  death  in  1 656  he  left  a  considerable  amount  of  property 
in  land  and  cattle  and  one  of  the  largest  libraries  at  Plymouth.  Captain 
Standish,  Constant  Southworth  and  Samuel  Nash  obtained  a  tract  of  land 
fourteen  miles  square  at  Bridgewater,  Mass,  for  seven  coats,  eight  hoes, 
nine  hatchets,  ten  and  a  half  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  twenty  knives,  and 
four  "moose"  skins.  His  children  were;  ALEXANDER  d  July  6,  1702;  Myles; 
Ensign  Josiah;  Charles  who  d  y;  Lora;  John. 

2  ALEXANDER  STANDISH  l627-July  6,  1702  m  1st,  SARAH  ALDEN  1629-1687 
daughter  of  *John  and  ^Priscilla;  m  2nd,  Desire  (Doty)  (Holmes)  Sherman 
who  d  1723*  Children  by  first  marriages  Myles;  Lor ah;  Lydia;  MERCY  m 
Caleb  Sampson;  Elizabeth;  Sarah;  Ebenezer;  by  2nd  marriages  Desire;  Thomas; 
Ichabod;  David. 

Alexander,  under  his  father's  will  received  a  full  share  of  money,  a 
double  share  of  land,  and  also  was  a  residuary  legatee,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  from  testators  wills  "I  give  unto  my  son  and  heirs 
aparent,  Alexander  Standish,  all  my  lands  as  heirs  aparent  by  lawful  descent 
in  Ormistick  Borscongs  Wrightington  Mandsley  Newburrow  Crawston  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  given  to  mee  as  right  heirs  by  lawful  descent  but  surrupt- 
ously  detained  fhom  mee,  my  great  grandfather  being  a  bond  or  younger 
brother  from  the  house  of  Standish  of  Standish" . 

Alexander  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  colony  in  1648;  town  clerk 
of  Duxbury  1695-1700;  and  d  in  Duxbury  1702  on  the  paternal  estate  at 
Captain’s  Hill.  (See  *Alden). 

3  MERCY  STANDISH  m  ca.  1685/6  CALEB  SAMPSON  b  probably  ca.  1658 

at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  son  of  *Henry  Sampson,  Mayflower  Pilgrim.  (See  Sampson). 

4  RUTH  SAMPSON  b  ca.  1702  Duxbury  m  Oct  13,  1720  JOHN  FULLERTON  of 
Marshfield,  son  of  Alexander  of  Boston.  (See  Fullerton) . 

REFERENCES;  Mayflower  Descendants;  Mayflower  Index; 

American  Genealogist,  Jan  1962;  Boston  and 
Eastern  Mass,  by  Cutter;  Boston  Records  Com¬ 
mission,  Vol.  28; 226;  Eastern  Mass.  V.R.; 

Abington,  Mass.  V.R.;  Duxbury,  Mass.  V.R. 


THOMAS 

1  JOHN  THOMAS  d  Dec  15,  167I;  m  TABITHA;  was  a  freeman  1669;  a  pro¬ 
prietor  1665;  was  in  New  Haven.  Children;  Elizabeth  b  Mar  15,  1649; 
SAMUEL  b  Sept  5,  165I;  Tabitha  b  1653;  Joseph  b  l66l;  Daniel;  John  and 
Sarah  named  with  his  four  children  in  his  will  1670. 

2  SAMUEL  THOMAS  m  May  27,  1680  MERCY  FORD,  daughter  of  William,  Jr. 
(See  Ford) . 
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3  BETH1AH  THOMAS  b  Jan  25 ,  l68l  at  Duxbury,  d  1761  at  Duxbury  m 
SAMUEL  SPRAGUE  b  c  a. 1(^74,  Marshfield;  d  Feb  15,  17^4  age  90*  (See  Edward 
Sprague  line)0 

References  Savage  Vol.  4:280 


WADSWORTH 

1  CHRISTOPHER  WADSWORTH  d  1677,  came  from  England  in  ship  "Lyon"  to 
Boston  1632;  then  to  Duxbury ,  Mass.;  Dep.  General  Court,  Plymouth  Colony 
1639 >  soldier  in  Capt.  Myles  Standish  Co.  1643;  Representative  of  Duxbury; 
an  original  proprietor  of  Bridgewater  and  with  Capt.  Samuel  and  Joseph 
Wadsworth  and  their  representatives  retained  an  interest  and  shares  in 
Bridgewater  longer  than  any  of  the  non-residents.  After  1685  Capt.  Samuel's 
share  is  entered  under  name  of  widow  Wadsworth  and  in  1686,  and  after, 
Timothy  Wadsworth's  name  appears.  Will  of  Christopher  dated  July  31,  1677* 
Wife's  will  Jan  13,  1688  who  was  GRACE  COLE.  Children:  Joseph;  Samuel; 
Mary;  JOHN  b  1638. 

Grace  Cole  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  Cole  of  East  Bergholt,  England 
and  Abigail  Brand,  daughter  of  Bridget  Brand  of  Bilston,  Suffolk,  England. 
Bridget  made  a  will  Feb  24,  1632;  proved  Sept  19,  1633;  in  which  she  men¬ 
tions  her  son-in-law  Edward  Cole.  She  wills  to  their  children  "Edward,  Jr. 
20  lbs,  and  to  the  other  children,  10  lbs.  each  when  they  become  twenty-one. 
They  were:  Peter;  John;  Grace;  Sarah;  Mary;  Abigail. 

Christopher  Wadsworth  d  1677  and  William  Wadsworth  1610-75  came  from 
England  on  the  "Lyon"  1632.  William  settled  at  Hartford,  Conn,  with  the 
company  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  1636;  he  married  Elizabeth  Stone.  William's 
son,  Capt.  Joseph  b  1647,  'was  called  "Charter  Oak  Joe."  He  is  the  one  who 
hid  the  Connecticut  Charter  in  the  oak  tree.  Joseph  was  Capt.  of  the 
Hartford  train  band,  and  m  Elizabeth  Barnard  who  d  1710. 

2  DEACON  JOHN  WADSWORTH  I638-I7OO  of  Duxbury  m  July  1667  ABIGAIL 
ANDREWS  l647“1723°  He  was  a  town  officer  1654  and  Constable  1666;  a  Rep- 
resentative  from  Duxbury  1690-94.  Abigail  b  in  Duxbury  was  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  b  in  England  who  came  to  Hingham,  Mass.  1635°  He  was  a  freeman 
Mar  3,  1636;  was  the  first  town  clerk;  Constable,  Representative  1636-8 
removed  to  Duxbury. 

3  GRACE  WADSWORTH  m  Apr  19,  1683  WILLIAM  SPRAGUE  who  was  drowned  when 
a  whale  boat  upset,  Nov  25,  1712;  he  was  son  of  John  and  grandson  of  Francis 
(See  Francis  Sprague).  The  will  of  Grace,  his  widow,  was  proved  Apr  3,  1758 
She  was  the  great-aunt  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  famous  poet. 

REFERENCES:  Savage  Vol.  1:54;  Vol.  4:  379; 

Lincoln’s  History  of  Hingham;  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  50*422;  ,t 
Daughters  of  the  Am.  Colonists,  Vol.  11:127-8 


WHEELER 

1  LT.  JOHN  WHEELER  b  ca.  1590  Salisbury,  England;  d  I67O;  came  in  ship 
"Mary  and  John"  sailing  for  New  England  on  or  about  Mar  26,  1634.  In  the 


shipping  list  of  those  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  his  name  was 
written  "John  Wheyler"  (Drake’s  The  Founders  of  New  England  p  JO).  He 
came  from  Salisbury,  England..  In  the  Parish  Register  of  St.  Edmund  in 
Salisbury  is  the  marriage  record  of  "John  Wheyler  and  Ann  Yeoman  Dec  1, 
l6ll-l662.  (Wiltshire  Parish  Register  Marriages,  Vol.  13:43)  The  register 
of  St.  Edmund  contains  the  marriage  of  DOMINICK  WHEELER  and  MERCY  JET LEYS 
(Jolly)  June  3,  1538.  (Wiltshire  Marriages,  13:22).  Their  oldest  son 
was  John. 

John  was  an  original  proprietor,  and  received  land  at  Salisbury,  Mass. 
l64l;  removed  to  Newbury,  Mass,  before  1650.  Children:  John  ca.  1618-1670; 
ANN  1620-1687,  probably  others.  John  was  a  barber  by  trade. 

2  ANN  WHEET.ER  b  ca.  1620,  d  Apr  21,  1687,  m  ca.  1644  AQUILA  CHASE 
d  I67O;  between  1644  and  1664  they  had  elevel  children.  She  m  2d,  1672 
Daniel  Missilloway  (Silloway)  (See  Chase). 

3  SGT.  AQUILA  CHASE  1652-1720  m  1673  ESTHER  BOND. 

REFERENCES:  Savage  Vol.  4:497; 

N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  8: 166 


WHITMARSH 

1  JOHN  WHITMARSH  age  39  in  1635,  sailed  from  England  in  Rev.  Joseph 

Hull's  Co.,  ca.  Mar  20,  1634/5  with  wife  ALICE  age  35*  Settled  in  Weymouth, 
Mass,  where  he  was  a  resident  before  ]650;  was  a  Selectman  and  Town  Treasurer. 
Children:  (b  in  England)  John;  Simon;  NICHOLAS;  these  did  not  come  with 

their  parents.  Coming  with  parents  and  b  in  England:  James  b  ca.  1624; 

Jane  b  ca.  1627;  Onesephorus  b  1629;  Richard  b  ca.  1632. 

2  NICHOLAS  WHITMARSH  b  in  England;  came  to  Weymouth,  m  Dec  2,  1658 
HANNAH  REED  daughter  of  William  Reed.  Childrens  DEBORAH  b  1659;  Hannah  b 
l66l ;  Jane  b  1664;  Samuel  b  1665;  Susanna  b  1667;  Sarah  b  1669;  Nicholas 
b  1673;  John  b  l675o 

3  DEBORAH  WHITMARSH  Aug  13,  1659-1717  m  1686  NICHOLAS  SHAW  Mar  23, 
1662-1717  s°n  John  and  Alice  (Phillips)  Shaw.  (See  Shaw). 

4  JOSHUA  SHAW  m  REBECCA  BEAL  b  Apr  8,  1695;  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Beal 
1655 -1703^  (See  Beal ) . 


WOODBURY 

1  WILLIAM  WOODBURY  1589-1677  had  a  grant  of  land  1637  as  indicated  in 
his  will  of  June  5,  1663  probated  June  26,  1677  m  1617/8  ELIZABETH  PATCH. 
Children:  NICHOLAS;  William;  Andrew;  Hugh;  Isaac  and  Hannah.  (See  Wood- 
bury  in  Davison  pedigree,  Chapter  3)« 

2  NICHOLAS  WOODBURY  came  from  Great  Yarmouth,  Co.  Norfolk,  England; 
d  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  May  19,  1686  aged  70;  he  was  of  Salem,  Mass,  and 
of  Beverly;  m  ANN  PALSGRAVE.  Children:  Nicholas  bp  1657;  Joseph;  Isaac; 
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Andrew;  all  were  bp  Nov  19,  1663;  be  was  a  freeman  1673 ;  made  his  will 
Aug  1,  1685.  In  his  will  he  mentions  Ann  his  wife  and  children;  Isaac; 
Andrew;  Benj.;  Joan  wife  of  Samuel  Plummer;  ABIGAIL  wife  of  Richard  Ober 
and  her  children,  Ann  and  Hezekiah.  To  these  he  divides  good  estate  here, 
but  to  his  oldest  son,  Nicholas,  he  gives  his  land  in  the  mother  country 
at  Great  Yarmouth. 

Ann  Palsgrave  b  in  England,  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Palsgrave  d  I65I; 
came  from  England  to  Charlestown.  He  was  a  distinguished  physician  and 
writer.  He  was  son  of  John  and  grandson  of  Thomas.  His  wife  was  Ann. 

3  ABIGAIL  WOODBURY  1655-17^1;  m  Dec  26,  1671  RICHARD  OBER  1641-1715; 
in  Salem  1668  and  in  Beverly  1679°  He  was  son  of  John,  grandson  of  William 
Ober,  b  1590. 

REFERENCES;  Pioneers  of  Mass,  by  Pope. 

Boston  and  Eastern  Mass.  Genealogy,  Vol.  Ill;  1563° 

See  Woodbury  in  Davison  Pedigree,  Chapter  3° 

Savage  Vol.  4:  636; 

N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  3; 90 


NEW  ENGLAND  DEACONS 

The  duties  of  an  early  day  New  England  Deacon  were  varied.  Besides 
the  regular  obligations  on  the  Lord’s  day,  they  had  charge  of  "prudential 
concerns";  the  Minister's  salary;  and  provided  for  the  poor  of  the  church. 
They  also  "dispensed  the  word"  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  Congregation  during 
the  absence  of  the  ordained  minister. 

The  Deacons  sat  in  a  high  pew,  near  the  pulpit.  They  had  charge  of 
the  "vessels"  used  in  Communion  service.  It  was  their  duty  to  see  that  no 
one  but  an  accepted  Communicant  partake  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  They  heard 
the  children  recite  catechism,  visited  and  prayed  with  the  sick  and  re¬ 
ported  petty  offences. 

Rev.  John  Cotton's  first  church  had  wooden  chalices  (for  communion 
vessels);  the  wealthier  churches  owned  pieces  of  silver,  and  pewter  was 
often  used.  Pewter  in  the  early  days  of  New  England  was  far  from  being 
a  despised  metal.  Pewter  dishes  and  plates  were  seen  on  the  tables  of  the 
wealthiest  families,  and  were  left  by  will  as  precious  possessions;  some 
were  engraved  with  initials,  and  some  stamped  with  a  coat  of  arms. 

The  "manner"  of  a  church  service  in  a  Boston  church  in  l64l  was. 
Baptism,  followed  by  the  contribution  -  a  Deacon  would  announce  "brethren 
of  the  Congregational,  now  there  is  time  left  for  contribution,  whereof 
as  God  has  prospered  you,  so  freely  give" .  The  people  in  the  order  of 
their  rank,  went  forward  and  took  their  offering  to  the  Deacon  at  his 
seat,  and  put  it  in  a  wood  box.  Some  gave  chattels  instead  of  money. 

This  was  set  down  before  the  Deacon,  who  decided  how  best  it  would  serve 
the  Church. 
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CHAPTER  3 


DAVISON 

It  is  possible  Nicholas  Davison,  and  William  Davison  who  was  Secretary 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  (1533-1603)  belong  to  the  same  Davison  family  as  time, 
names  and  places  indicate.  Nicholas  the  first,  was  b  1580,  William  b  1538* 

Notes  taken  from  the  Biography  of  William  Davison,  one  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  states  he  was  of  Scotch  an¬ 
cestry.  He  d  Dec  23,  1608  and  was  buried  at  Stepney  Dec  24.  He  was  70 
years  old.  The  church  register  contains:  "XXIII  Dec  1608  died  Wm  Davison 
of  Stepney,  Esq.  Sometime  Secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth  I." 

William  m  Catherine  Spellman,  daughter  of  Francis  of  Norfolk,  England, 
his  will  dated  Dec  8,  1608. 

The  marriages  of  the  first  several  generations  of  Davisons  into 
families  of  nobility  indicate  they  had  standing  with  the  best  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  families. 

William  Brewster,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  was  a  friend  of  William 
Davison,  and  after  he  left  college,  was  employed  to  assist  Mr.  Davison, 
who  was  a  great  man  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Mr.  Brewster  went  with  him 
to  Holland  on  some  important  business  and  on  their  return  Mr.  Davison  gave 
him  a  gold  chain  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  wisdom  and  faithfulness. 

"Virtue  and  learning  were  in  the  former  times  sure  ladders  by  which 
a  man  might  climb  to  honor's  seat." 

REFERENCES:  Fronde's  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 

History  of  England; 

Davison  Family  by  A.  A.  Davison; 

The  Bradford  History,  p  488 


DAVISON-DAVIDSON 

Early  in  the  l6th  century,  the  clan  McDarmid  (or  McDavid)  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  1560  the  country  of  Dingwell, 
Scotland,  was  settled  by  descendants  of  this  clan. 

1  NICHOLAS  DAVISON  was  born  there  in  1580  and  upon  reaching  manhood  . 
he  found  his  way  to  Lynn,  England  where  he  married  and  had  a  son  born  in 
l6ll,  named  NICHOLAS.  This  son,  was  a  grandson  of  Malcom  McDavid  of 
Scotland.  Nicholas,  the  second,  emigrated  to  America  in  1639  and  settled 
near  Charlestown,  Mass.  He  was  an  agent  for  Governor  Craddock  and  was 
"Cornet"  of  the  Middlesex  County  Troop.  Craddock  never  came  to  America. 
"Cornet"  is  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  British  Cavalry  who  carries  the 
standard.  (From  "Colonial  Families") 

2  NICHOLAS  DAVISON,  JR.  l6ll-l680  went  to  Barbadoes  and  England  in 
1655  returning  to  America  in  1656,  on  the  Speedwell.  He  mhrried  first, 

JOAN  HODGES,  daughter  of  William  Hodges  who  migrated  from  England  to  Salem, 
Mass,  or  Boston  l633.>  and  settled  at  Taunton,  Mass.  1642  or  1643-  William 
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Hodges  m  Mary  Andrews,  d  1654.  Nicholas  and  Joan  had  two  children:  DANIEL 
b  1639  and  Sarah  b  1647-  Nicholas  d  1664  at  Charlestown,  leaving  an  estate 
inventoried  at  i860  lbs.  11s, lid  including  lands  in  Boston,  Charlestown, 
Pennequid  and  21,000  acres  near  Windsor,  on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut 
River . 

REFERENCES:  Founders  of  New  England  by  Drake,  p  77; 

List  of  Passengers  aboard  the  Speedwell  of  London, 

Robert  Lock,  Master,  bound  for  New  England- -Landed 
at  Boston  June  27,  1656  NICHOLAS  DAVISON  age  45. 

(Founders  and  Patriots  accepted  Nicholas  Davison  as 
father  of  Daniel) 

3  DANIEL  DAVISON  b  April  8,  l639>  will  probated  Dec  1693,  m  April  8, 
1657  Ipswich,  Mass.  MARGARET  LOW,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Todd) 

Low.  (See  Low).  Children:  John;  Margaret;  Sarah;  Daniel;  Peter;  THOMAS. 

4  THOMAS  DAVISON  b  ca  1670  Ipswich,  d  Dec  2,  1724,  settled  at  Preston, 
Conn,  where  he  owned  extensive  lands  and  had  numerous  offices.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  full  communion  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Preston,  1669; 
m  Nov  28,  1695  HANNAH  TRACY  b  July  8,  1677  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Griswold)  Tracy.  (See  Tracy).  Thomas  Davison  was 
chosen  one  of  the  first  gathers  for  1698;  appointed  surveyor  Dec  20,  1700; 
surveyor  Dec  8,  1701  and  one  of  the  collectors;  Mar  l6,  1705  one  of  the 
persons  to  gather  rates;  Dec  25,  1708  chosen  lister;  Dec  17,  1708  chosen 
Selectman;  Dec  14,  1719  chosen  surveyor.  Thomas  and  Hannah  had  Jonathan  b 
Aug  30,  1697,  d  1752;  Margaret  1699-1727;  THOMAS  b  1702;  Christopher  b  1705; 
John  b  1708;  Hannah  b  1711;  Samuel  b  1715*  (From  American  Ancestry, 

Vol.  12,  p  46) 

REFERENCE:  Colonial  Families  of  the  United  States  by 
Mackenzie,  III:l44 

5  THOMAS  DAVISON,  JR.  b  Preston,  Conn.  Jan  30,  1702,  d  Preston  1750, 
m  Aug  31 ,  1726  LYDIA  HERRICK  daughter  of  Stephen  Herrick  of  Beverly,  Mass. 
(See  Herrick).  Children  were:  Andrew  b  1727 J  Zephaniah  b  1729 J  Christopher 
b  1731;  Daniel  b  1734;  ASA  b  1736;  Lydia  b  1739;  Elizabeth  b  1749.  Two  d 

in  infancy. 

6  ASA  DAVISON  b  Sept  1,  1736  Preston,  Conn,  d  at  the  home  of  his  son 

Ezra  at  Grafton,  N.  Y.  Jan  1831,  buried  in  Brock  burying  ground  at  Grafton, 

N.  Y.,  m  SARAH  PRIDE,  daughter  of  John  and  Abigail  (Corning)  Pride  of 
Norwich,  Conn.  Sarah  b  Aug  24,  1743-  (See  Pride) 

Asa  served  in  the  Fort  William  Henry  campaign  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  each  campaign  until  1761.  While  a  soldier  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  Louisburg,  Nova  Scotia,  was  captured  by  the  English  July  27,  1758 
after  a  siege  of  fifty  days.  The  French  had  joined  the  Indians  in  hostili¬ 
ties  against  the  English  and  were  either  expelled  or  completely  mastered; 

and  Cape  Breton,  which  was  French  until  1763,  was  subsequently  a  separate 
province  and  was  afterward  united  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  here  Asa  took  his 
family  after  the  war,  as  his  son  Ezra  was  born  there.  Later  Asa  returned 
to  Connecticut. 
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In  Sept  1775  Asa  joined  Benedict  Arhold's  Northern  Expedition  through 
the  woods  of  Maine  arriving  in  Cambridge  Nov  23,  1775*  His  first  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  Revolutionary  War  was  in  the  company  of  his  fellow  townsman, 
Capt.  Thomas  Knowelton,  of  Ashford,  Conn.  May  6,  1775-  (Ref:  Conn.  Men 
in  the  Rev.,  p  55)*  He  served  under  several  enlistments  and  was  finally 
discharged  June  22,  1782.  He  was  a  drum  and  fife  major. 

From  the  Record  and  Pension  Office,  War  Department - ASA  DAVISON  was 

at  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  at  the  Battle  of "Monmouth  in  the  Rev.  War. 

He  served  as  a  private  in  Capt . Nathaniel  Webb ' s  Co.  4th  Battalion,  Conn, 
forces  commanded  by  Col.  John  Durkee.  He  enlisted  March  1,  1778  to  serve 
5  mo.  and  was  discharged  Jan  1,  1779-  He  also  served  as  a  private  in  the 
1st  Co.,  Fifth  Conn.  Regiment  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Sherman.  His  name 
appears  on  the  roll  for  March  1782,  discharged  June  22,  1782.  He  served 
as  a  private  in  Capt.  Nehemiah  Rica's  Co.,  8th  Conn.  Regiment,  enlisted 
Aug  l6,  1779  to  serve  six  months,  discharged  Jan  15,  1780." 

Children  of  Asa  and  Sarah:  Paul;  EZRA;  Abigail;  Lydia;  Charles; 
Lovina;  Rufus;  Anna;  Nathan;  Louisa;  Olive;  Jane;  and  John  P.  who  in 
1845  spelled  his  name  Davidson.  In  1850  he  moved  from  the  Davison  Home¬ 
stead  at  Grafton,  N.  Y.  to  Illinois  and  located  near  Minonk.  He  bought 
land  warrants  and  entered  land  eight  miles  west  of  Minonk,  a  short  time 
before  the  land  office  was  closed  to  give  the  Illinois  Central  Rail  Road 
alternate  sections.  The  land  warrants  cost  him  65  cents  per  acre. 

7  EZRA  DAVISON  b  in  Nova  Scotia  Aug  12,  1765,  d  April  29,  1834  at 
Grafton,  N.  Y.  m  May  24,  1790  Argyle,  Maine  DEIDAMIA  SMITH  b  July  24,  1774, 
d  Sept  30,  1853  at  Grafton,  N.  Y.  They  are  buried  in  the  Steward  burying 
ground  one-half  mile  east  of  Grafton  Centre,  N.  Y.  They  were  at  Preston, 
Conn.  1792;  and  in  l8o4  were  living  two  miles  northeast  of  Grafton  Centre 
where  they  took  up  land.  The  country  was  then  a  wilderness.  They  built 
a  house,  cleared  the  land  of  forest,  planted  an  orchard  and  built  stone 
walls.  Panthers  used  to  steal  their  sheep.  Bears  were  in  the  woods. 

There  were  few  settlers,  and  no  church  or  schoolhouse.  The  first  school 
district  was  organized  Sept  13,  1813-  The  first  schoolhouse  was  sixteen 
feet  square  with  an  entry  large  enough  to  hold  a  load  of  wood.  They  levied 
a  tax  of  $75.00,  the  rest  to  be  paid  in  work.  The  Ezra  Davison  farm  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  Davison  Homestead. 

Ezra  Davison  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  War  Aug  12,  1782  the  day 
he  was  17  years  old  and  served  as  a  private  in  Capt.  Benjamin  Durkee 's 
company  in  Matrosses,  at  Fort  Trumbull.  A  matross  was  a  gunner's  assist¬ 
ant.  He  served  one  year.  (Davison  Family  by  A.  A.  Davison,  1905,  P  8; 
Conn.  Men  in  the  Rev.  War,  p'  588) 

He  served  as  a  Juror  for  Grafton,  N.  Y.  in  1807.  Any  service  between 
1783-1815  to  the  community  is  acceptable  for  an  1812  ancestor.  (Landmarks 
of  Rensselear  Co.  N.  Y.  pp  547,  5&3,  5&5)* 

Ezra  and  Deidamia  had  nine  children:  Asa  Lee  b  Preston,  Conn.  Dec  3, 
1792;  Sarah  b  June  1,  1796;  Lois;  Reuben  S.  b  Feb  10,  1802;  DANIEL  P.  M. 
b  May  25,  1804;  Paul  K.  b  Jan  1,  l807j  John  Milton  b  Sept  l4,  l8ll; 

Squire  Rowland  b  Oct  28,  1813;  Norman  Lewis  b  July  26,  1817.  Deidamia 
m  2nd  Richard  Boone.  (See  Smith). 
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Squire  Rowland  Davison,  son  of  Ezra,  moved  to  Illinois  1838.  He  went 
all  the  way  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  wagon,  settled  at  Groveland  where 
he  took  up  land  and  made  brick  on  his  own  farm  and  built  a  good  brick  house. 
He  was  a  mason  by  trade  and  he  and  his  partner  built  several  brick  build¬ 
ings  in  Pekin,  including  the  Court  House  which  was  still  in  use.  (1959) 

His  orchard  was  grown  from  apple  seeds  from  the  Davison  Homestead  at 
Grafton,  N.  Y.  He  was  killed  in  an  accident  while  harrowing  with  a  pair 
of  young  horses  which  became  frightened  and  ran.  This  turned  the  harrow 
over  and  a  tooth  went  through  his  neck  and  caused  his  death. 

8  DANIEL  P.  M.  DAVISON  b  May  25,  l8o4  at  Grafton,  N.  Y.,  d  there 

Jan  8,  1844,  m  Dec  14,  1823  MALINDA  MAXON  b  March  25,  1806,  d  Woodford  Co., 

Ill.  Aug  30,  1871.  Malinda  m  2d,  John  Armsbury.  (See  Maxon). 

When  Daniel's  father,  Ezra,  died  he  bought  out  the  heirs  to  the 
Davison  homestead.  He  was  a  farmer  and  a  carpenter.  In  1837  he  built  a 
new  house  upon  the  foundation  of  the  old  one.  That  house  burned  in  1848 

while  occupied  by  his  widow  Malinda,  and  again  another  house  was  built  upon 

the  same  spot.  The  fences  on  the  place  were  mostly  stone  wall.  Many 
varieties  of  apples  as  Greecy  Greening  and  Barn  apples  so  mellow  they 
could  be  crushed  in  the  hand.  The  Honey  Sweeting  and  the  Pobiquamp  were 
good  cooked  without  sugar.  Other  varieties  were  the  White  House  Sweeting, 
the  Cheesebrook,  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  the  Juicy  apple,  and  Streaked 
Sweeting.  These  apple  trees  were  nearly  all  gone  in  1889. 

Daniel  was  superintendent  of  the  first  Sunday  School  in  his  community 
and  held  a  prominent  office  in  the  Methodist  church.  Prayer  meetings 
were  often  held  in  his  home.  He  held  responsible  offices  in  the  town. 

His  children  were;  Daniel  Harrison  b  Grafton,  N.  Y.  May  25,  1826;  ALMON 
ALEXANDER  b  June  25,  1828;  Louisa  Malinda  b  Dec  22,  1829;  Reuben  Smith 
b  Oct  14,  1832;  Ezra  Maxon  b  Nov  5,  1837- 

9  ALMON  ALEXANDER  DAVISON  b  on  Davison  Homestead,  Grafton,  N.  Y. 

June  25,  1828;  d  Pekin,  Ill.  Aug  12,  1915 ,  m  in  Mason  Co.,  Ill.  Jan  29, 

1854  ABIGAIL  MILLET  CHANDLER,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Poole  Chandler- 

(See  Chandler ) .  She  was  b  at  Minot,  Maine  May  21,  1838,  d  at  Manito,  Ill. 
April  21,  1902,  both  are  buried  in  the  Langston  cemetery,  Mason  Co.,  Ill. 
near  the  Egypt  Union  Church.  The  Dr.  said  she  died  of  old  age  (aged  64 1 ) 
She  was  partially  paralyzed  for  almost  a  year  before  her  death. 

When  Almon  Alexander  Davison  was  nine  days  old,  ground  was  broken  by 
Charles  Carroll,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  to  build  the  first  railroad  in  the  United  States  July  4,  1828 
(See  U.S.  History).  When  Almon  was  about  twelve  years  old  he  carried 
stones,  old  rails,  and  poles  and  fenced  off  a  strip  of  ground  by  the  road¬ 
side  in  which  he  planted  all  sorts  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  while  his 
older  brother  was  in  the  house  studying,  indicating  when  that  young,  what 
the  two  boys  would  be  interested  in  when  grown.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  l6  years  old  and  his  mother  told  the  boys  they  must  "hire  out" .  He 
worked  for  a  rich  farmer  in  North  Hoosick,  N.  Y.  and  in  a  cotton  factory 
in  Bennington,  Vt.  and  at  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  Next  he  "peddled"  milk  in 
Hartford,  Conn,  and  attended  High  School  there.  Tradition  is  Davison  also 
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attended  Washington  College  at  Hartford,  which  later  became  Trinity  College. 

At  this  time  New  Haven  and  Hartford  were  joint  capitals  of  Conn,  and 
continued  so  until  1873,  when  Hartford  became  sole  capital.  History  records 
the  land  around  New  Haven  had  been  bought  from  the  Indians  for  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  coats,  hatchets,  spoons,  and  knives,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  by 
both  parties,  the  Indians  agreeing  not  to  "terrify,  disturb  or  injure"  the 
settlers  who  in  turn  promised  to  protect  the  Indians  and  allow  them  to 
hunt  in  portions  of  the  ceded  territory. 

During  1849-1851  he  took  orders  for  silverware,  jewelry  and  miscella¬ 
neous  things.  In  a  leather  bound  book  2  3/4  inches  by  4  inches  is  a 
neatly  kept  record  of  the  sales,  and  the  buyers.  A  set  of  round  tip  plated 
tablespoons  with  initials  sold  for  $3-25;  a  set  of  plain  plated  tip  spoons 
$1.50;  a  butter  knife  $2.00;  a  sugar  shovel  $1.25;  a  pair  of  desserts 
$2.50;  a  gold  ring  $1.00;  a  plain  broken  gold  ring  12-g-  cents;  a  pair  ear 
hoops  $2.00;  another  pair  was  $1.25;  one  silver  thimble  37'2  cents;  one 
gold  chain  $15*00;  gold  pencils  were  from  $2.00  to  $5.00;  wood  pencils 
4  cents  each;  a  French  rose  cluster  pin  $1.50;  a  galvanized  vest  chain 
$1-33;  a  bosom  pin  $1-50;  pair  of  scissors  31  cents;  a  paper  of  pins  8 
cents;  a  bead  purse  20  cents;  a  bottle  of  ink  18  3/4  cents;  a  polka  comb 
10  cents;  a  two  blade  knife  31  cents  and  a  pr.  "old  specks"  87^  cents 
(he  must  have  taken  "trade-ins").  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  items 
mentioned. 

He  bought  his  silverware  from  Root  and  Chaffee  and  he  made  a  notation 
of  things  to  be  considered  when  he  settled  with  them.  He  states  "I  have 
bought  of  Root  and  Chaffee  21  sets  of  plated  tablespoons  at  $2.50---$52.50 
which  I  can  buy  at  any  other  wholesale  store  for  $1.87--$39*27j  difference 
in  price  $13*23.  I  bought  29  sets  tea  spoons  at  $1.12 — $32.28  which  I 
can  buy  at  any  other  place  for  .87--$25-23;  difference  $7-05*  In  I85O 
he  had  an  order  for  a  gold  ring  he  bought  from  Root  and  Chaffee  which 
broke  before  delivered  and  he  paid  50  cents  to  have  it  mended.  He  also 
left  to  be  fixed  a  pair  of  silver  specks  "with  one  blue  eye." 

In  1838  an  uncle  of  Davison  settled  in  Groveland,  Ill.  and  in  1851 
he,  too,  decided  to  follow  Horace  Greeley's  advice,  and  "go  West",  where 
land  was  cheap . 

For  years  Illinois  included  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  In  1809,  Illinois,  the  Prairie  State,  became  a  territory 
with  two  counties,  Randolph  and  St.  Clair.  It  now  has  one  hundred  two. 

On  Sept  17,  l8l8  the  first  State  Election  was  held  at  Kaskaski.  Shadrack 
Bond  was  elected  Governor  and  Pierre  Menard,  Lieut.  Governor.  Thirteen 
Senators  and  twenty-seven  Representatives  were  also  elected.  Illinois 
became  a  State  Dec  3,  l8l8,  with  fifteen  counties,  and  Kaskaski,  which 
in  the  very  early  days  had  been  a  village  of  Illinois  Indians,  became 
the  capital.  The  U.  S.  Government  had  previously  operated  a  thriving 
land  office  here,  and  it  was  then  the  most  important  commercial  town 
in  the  Illinois  territory. 

Lt.  Gov.  Menard,  born  in  Canada,  a  native  of  French  descent, 
located  in  Kaskaski  in  1790  when  24  years  old,  and  engaged  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business.  He  was  note  worthy,  hospitable,  frank,  liberal  and 
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enterprising.  History  records,  "At  one  time  there  was  a  scarcity  of  salt, 
and  Menard  held  the  only  supply  outside  of  St.  Louis.  People  came  to  buy, 
but  he  declined  to  sell,  telling  them  to  come  to  the  store  on  a  certain 
day.  They  came.  Menard  passed  among  them  and  inquired  of  each  ’You  got 
money?'  Some  said  they  had,  some  that  they  had  not,  but  would  pay  as  soon 
as  they  sold  their  hogs.  He  directed  those  who  had  money  to  line  up  on 
one  side  and  the  rest  to  line  up  opposite.  Menard  then  spoke  in  his  brusque 
way,  saying  "you  men  who  got  de  money  can  go  to  St.  Louis  for  your  salt. 

Dese  poor  men  who  got  no  money  shall  have  my  salt,  by  Gar!"  Such  was  the 
man,  noble  hearted,  even  if  unpolished  and  uncouth. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  it  was  decided 
to  find  a  new  site  for  the  State  Capital.  What  is  now  Vandalia  was  se¬ 
lected.  In  Dec  1820  the  entire  archives  of  the  State  were  removed  to  the 
new  capital,  being  transported  in  one  small  wagon,  at  the  cost  of  $25.00. 

At  the  Session  1836-37  an  Act  was  passed  removing  the  State  Capital 
to  Springfield,  and  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  to  erect  a  build¬ 
ing;  to  this  amount  the  City  of  Springfield  added  a  like  sum,  besides 
donating  a  site.  So  on  July  4,  l839>  Springfield  became  the  State  Capital. 

In  1894,  Springfield  pledged  to  pave  two  streets  to  the  gates  of  the 
"Fair  Grounds"  and  to  furnish  water  free;  and  electric  lights  free  for  two 
years  if  the  State  would  make  Springfield  the  permanent  location  for  the 
State  Fair.  (Hist.  Enc.  of  Ill.,  Vol.  1,  p  259) 

On  May  l8,  1851,  Davison  arrived  at  Groveland,  Ill.  He  bought  the 
last  available  Government  land,  80  acres,  from  Franklin  Pierce,  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  land  was  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Sand 
Prairie  Township,  Tazwell  Co.,  Ill.  Roads  at  this  time  were  merely  trails, 
and  when  Mason  County  was  formed  in  l84l  from  Tazwell  and  Menard  Counties, 
the  road  ran  north  and  south  past  his  property  which  was  on  the  East  side. 

He  resided  on  this  farm  twenty-nine  years. 

In  the  Spring  the  wild  flowers  were  beautiful  but  by  Fall  the  prairie 
grass  was  often  six  feet  or  more  tall.  One  could  not  see  what  was  around 
the  corners.  In  the  swamp-land  wild  geese  and  ducks  in  countless  numbers 
swam  lazily  in  rank-growing  rushes  or  floated  calmly  and  undisturbed  on 
the  stagnant  water.  There  were  myriads  of  prairie  chickens,  and  large 
herds  of  deer,  as  many  as  seventy-five  or  more  could  be  trailed  in  the  Fall 
by  the  parting  of  the  tall  grass  through  which  they  traveled. 

In  early  morning  the  shrill  call  of  the  prairie  chickens  filled  the 
air,  and  at  night  the  howling  wolves  broke  the  silence.  Chicken  roosts, 
pig-sties  and  sheep-cotes  were  often  robbed  by  an  artful  wolf  or  a  wily  fox. 

When  the  first  sod  was  broken,  one  man  drove  the  team  of  oxen  or 
horses  while  another  handled  the  plow.  There  were  no  pumps  until  the 
swamp  was  drained,  years  later;  everyone  had  an  open  well  and  water  had 
to  be  drawn  for  family  needs,  and  to  water  animals  unless  there  was  a 
pond  on  the  land.  Davison  hauled  water  in  barrels  from  ponds,  five  or  six 
at  a  time,  to  water  his  young  nursery  stock,  and  especially  new  sweet 
potato  plants . 

Wells  were  usually  cleaned  of  debris  at  least  once  a  year.  It  was  not 
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unusual  to  find  a  snake  curled  around  the  cool  rope  to  which  the  water 
bucket  was  fastened.  The  poorly  constructed  houses  were  often  banked 
around  the  foundations  in  Winter,  with  barnyard  manure  to  keep  out  the 
cold  air. 

On  this  farm,  Davison  started  a  nursery  called  "Egypt  Fruit  Gardens" 
and  his  stationery  had  this  heading.  In  a  few  years  the  nursery  had  been 
developed  into  a  thriving  business.  In  those  first  few  years  he  taught 
school  to  supplement  his  income.  The  schoolhouse,  which  was  also  used  as 
a  church,  was  the  first  built  in  this  community,  and  was  located  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  present  Egypt  Union  Church  in  Mason  County.  This 
schoolhouse  was  perhaps  less  tnan  a  half  mile  from  Davison's  home.  The 
pupils  were  not  divided  into  grades.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
spelling  were  taught.  There  were  no  individual  arithmetic  or  copy  books. 

The  teacher  wrote  the  problems  and  copy  lessons  on  the  blackboard.  The 
children  did  not  use  pencils  or  paper,  but  did  their  work  on  slates,  and 
when  the  slates  needed  to  be  erased,  'saliva'  and  a  handkerchief  or  a  rag 
or  an  elbow  sleeve  accomplished  the  cleaning.  (This  school  building  was 
removed  some  years  later  and  another  built  about  a  mile  west,  called 
"Rogers  School".  Slates  were  used  at  Mt.  Pleasant  School  as  late  as  1903). 

Among  the  pupils  at  Davison's  school  were  the  Rev.  Samuel  Poole 
Chandler  children.  He  was  a  Methodist  preacher  who  was  born  and  college 
educated  in  Maine  (See  Chandler,  Chapter  2).  In  1846  he  had  located  in 
Galena,  Ill.  He  served  as  minister  in  different  Illinois  towns.  His  older 
brother  John  had,  in  June  1837,  received  a  Military  Land  Warrant  in  what 
became  Tazwell  County.  (This  160  acres  was  purchased  later  by  James  R. 
Barker ) . 

Chandler  homesteaded  near  Groveland,  Illinois,  and  probably  was  there 
at  least  five  years  to  comply  with  Homestead  Laws.  He  disliked  Illinois 
water.  He  had  a  college  classmate,  an  instructor  in  a  Methodist  College 
in  Minnesota.  When  Chandler  learned  of  the  abundance  of  good  water  in  that 
state,  he  decided  to  move  there,  and  did  so  in  1854. 

On  Jan  29,  1854  Davison  who  had  'batched'  for  about  three  years, 
married  Chandler's  daughter,  Abigail,  one  of  his  pupils.  She  was  ten  years 
his  junior,  and  Davison  often  boasted,  referring  to  his  wife,  he  put  'good 
blood'  above  everything.  Abigail,  aged  fifteen,  was  a  very  lonesome, 
homesick  girl  for  several  years.  A  change  from  a  family  of  nine  to  just 
two;  her  beloved  family  so  many  miles  away;  the  responsibilities  of  being 
a  housewife;  and  fourteen  months  later,  a  mother;  took  a  lot  of  readjust¬ 
ing  for  one  so  young. 

The  'Egypt  Fruit  Gardens'  progressed  rapidly  and  was  the  only  reliable 
nursery  for  miles  around.  To  his  greenhouse,  Davison  had  a  string,  or 
'acoustic'  phone,  connected  with  his  house.  (There  were  no  electric  or 
battery  'phones  in  those  days).  The  neighbors  thought  this  contraption  a 
marvel.  The  first  electric  telephones  were  installed  in  Green  Valley,  Ill. 
in  l88l,  and  not  used  in  country  homes  until  years  later. 

For  some  time  Green  Valley  had  no  legal  name.  The  Townspeople  held 
a  meeting  to  select  a  name.  Many  were  suggested.  A.  A.  Davison  arose 
and  called  attention  to  the  beautiful  valley  in  which  this  place  was  located 
and  said  he  thought  it  should  be  called  'Green  Valley' .  He  sat  down. 
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Another  person  arose  and  made  the  motion  this  village  be  called  ’Green 
Valley’.  Davison’s  son-in-law,  James  R.  Barker,  attended  this  meeting  and 
because  the  minutes  record  the  name  of  the  man  who  made  the  motion,  some 
people  today  think  he  suggested  the  name. 

By  1871  Davison  was  shipping  fruit  trees,  other  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
in  large  numbers.  The  different  Davison  diaries  reveal  he  sold  as  many 
as  5000  hedge  plants  to  one  customer;  another  bought  100  apple  trees;  and 
one  man  bought  38,000  gooseberry  cuttings.  He  did  a  lot  of  tree  grafting, 
and  sold  sweet  potatos,  tomatoes,  and  cabbage  plants  in  large  numbers. 

He  sold  gooseberries  and  kraut  by  the  barrel;  he  was  nicknamed  "Goose¬ 
berry  Davison".  On  June  2,  1871*  he  sold  nine  barrels  of  gooseberries 
from  a  three  days  picking.  Most  of  them  were  shipped  to  Chicago.  During 
the  strawberry,  blackberry  and  raspberry  season,  he  hired  teen-aged  girls 
from  Manito  to  do  the  picking.  Chewing  gum  was  something  special  in  those 
days .  It  was  not  unusual  for  people  to  take  turns  chewing  the  same  stick 
of  gum.  In  the  mornings  when  the  girls  started  out  to  pick  fruit,  Davison 
would  give  each  one  a  stick  of  chewing  gum,  so  they  would  not  eat  the 
berries.' 

In  the  early  days  in  this  part  of  the  state,  post  offices  were  in 
private  homes,  and  the  bag  of  mail  was  dumped  on  a  table,  and  people  could 
go  and  sort  out  theirs.  When  Manito  became  a  village,  the  Post  Office 
was  moved  there,  and  in  a  Post  Office  building  where  men  (mostly)  assembled 
while  the  mail  was  being  sorted  and  distributed.  With  the  nursery  business 
depending  on  many  mail  orders,  it  was  necessary  that  Davison  go  for  his 
mail  several  times  a  week,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  there  and  six  miles 
back.  He  had  a  team  of  horses  for  farm  work,  but  his  driving  team,  "Jim" 
and  "Kit"  were  mules. 

When  a  singing  teacher  organized  a  class  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  fee, 
the  three  Davison  daughters,  Martha,  LOIS  and  Abbie,  in  their  teens,  wanted 
to  join,  more  perhaps  for  a  chance  to  meet  with  young  people.  Their  father 
said;  "If  you  want  to  sing,  I  will  teach  you."  This  he  did.  He  used  a 
tuning  fork  to  get  the  pitch,  as  there  was  no  musical  instrument.  The  girls 
learned  to  read  music  and  sing  by  note.  After  the  music  teacher  had  finished 
his  lessons,  the  only  young  people  who  could  really  sing  were  the  Davison 
girls.  After  that  Davison  was  in  demand  as  a  singing  instructor,  but  he 
never  charged.  The  Davison  quartette  was  in  demand  for  miles  around. 

Davison  sang  Bass;  Martha,  Alto;  Lois  Suprano,  and  Abbie  Tenor.  In  time 
Davison  bought  a  medodian  and  taught  Abbie  and  Lois  to  play  it.  They  would 
load  it  in  the  back  of  the  ' spring -wag on'  and  Jim  and  Kit  would  take  them 
far  and  near,  where  they  sang  at  religious  meetings. 

For  twenty-nine  years  Davison  lived  on  this  farm,  where  eleven  of 
their  twelve  children  were  born.  He  sold  his  place  to  his  son-in-law, 

James  R.  Barker.  Davison  traded  his  team  of  horses  for  a  house  &nd  lot  in 
Manito.  He  moved  his  greenhouse  and  movable  nursery  stock  to  Manito, 
where  he  bought  adjoining  land  in  the  outskirts  of  town  and  again  raised 
and  shipped  on  a  large  scale  for  those  days.  He  even  raised  celery  for  the 
market.  He  shipped  quantities  of  grapes.  Each  bunch  was  carefully  in¬ 
spected  before  crating.  Every  dry  grape  was  discarded,  and  all  bruised 
grapes  were  saved  and  made  into  wine.  The  crates  were  made  by  hand  in  his 
'packing  house'  and  carefully  covered  with  colored  mosquito  netting. 
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The  wine  was  made  purely  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  never  sold,  but 
given  to  the  sick.  One  fellow  came  for  wine  so  often  for  his  sick  wife, 
Davison  wondered  if  his  wife  ever  got  any  of  it. 

Once  Davison  became  aware  that  someone  was  stealing  his  grapes.  He 
did  not  mind  the  loss  of  the  fruit,  but  wanted  to  know  who  was  the  culprit. 
He  noticed  a  place  in  the  hedge  fence  where  someone  had  crawled  through,  so 
one  evening  he  painted  with  green  paint  the  foliage  around  this  opening. 

The  next  day  he  waited  around  the  Post  Office  until  a  fellow  came  in  for  his 
mail  with  green  paint  on  his  clothes.  It  was  a  deacon  of  a  local  church; 
perhaps  never  knowing  where  he  got  the  green  paint! 

Comic  valentines  were  quite  popular  in  those  days,  and  some  could  be 
quite  insulting.  Davison  received  a  very  ugly  one  and  wondered  who  had 
sent  it.  About  two  weeks  later  while  leaving  the  Post  Office,  a  neighbor 
stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  "Davison,  I  hear  you  received  a  very  ugly 
valentine."  Davison  replied,  "Just  keep  still  about  it,  no  one  knows  but 
you  and  me . " 

Faithful  'Kit'  the  mule,  lived  to  be  thirty-five  years  old;  she  was 
such  a  part  of  the  locality  that  when  she  died,  the  Manito  paper  gave  her 
a  big  write-up. 

Davison  lived  in  the  Manito  house  until  1915*  He  called  his  place  the 
'Hermitage*.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  at  Pekin,  Ill.  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Ella  Towne.  He  had  a  regular  daily  schedule;  every  day  he 
took  a  walk  and  always  went  to  bed  at  the  same  time,  etc.  One  evening  he 
put  on  his  nightcap  and  went  to  bed  fifteen  minutes  early;  when  his  daughter 
went  in  a  few  minutes  later  to  see  how  he  was,  he  had  passed  on. 

His  funeral  was  conducted  in  Manito  at  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
minister  gave  a  very  dull  address  to  the  disgust  of  Jacob  Spates,  a  close 
friend  of  Davison  for  many  years.  When  Spates  could  stand  it  no  longer,  he 
stood  up  and  eulogized  his  friend,  telling  of  his  pioneer  days  as  a  teacher, 
a  church  worker  when  the  homes  and  schoolhouses  were  used  for  religious 
services;  how  he  served  more  than  thirty  years  as  superintendent  of  Sunday 
Schools;  how  he  had  served  the  community  uprightly,  etc.  Davison's  grandson, 
Joseph  R.  Barker,  attended  this  service  and  said  he  really  felt  sorry  for 
the  preacher. 

A.  A.  Davison  and  his  wife  are  both  buried  in  the  Langston  Egypt  Union 
Graveyard.  Their  children  weres  Martha;  LOIS;  Abigail;  Emma  Louisa;  Daniel 
Ezra;  Charlie  Grant;  Ella  Eliza;  Almon  Melvin;  Ruby  Malinda;  Ada  Betsie; 

Mary  Alice;  Birdie  Carrie.  (See  Chapter  4,  some  Descendants  of  Almon 
Alexander  and  wife,  Abigail  Millett  (Chandler)  Davison. 

In  1905,  A.  A.  Davison  had  published  the  "Davison  Family"  in  which 
were  records  of  his  Davison  relatives.  He  had  been  called  upon  to  supply 
so  much  information  for  a  distant  cousin  that  he  decided  to  write  a  book 
of  his  own.  This  relative  died  before  completing  his  book. 

10  LOIS  MATILDA  DAVISON  b  Deb  21,  1857  at  the  A.  A.  Davison  Homestead, 
Sand  Prairie  Township,  Tazwell  Co.,  Ill.  She  m  Jan  13,  1875  at  this  home. 
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James  R.  Barker.  (See  Chapter  l)  She  d  April  5,  1933  at  Green  Valley,  Ill. 
Her  tombstone  inscription  has  her  death  May,  which  is  wrong.  Both  James 
R.  and  Lois  M.  Barker  are  buried  in  the  Langston  (Egypt  Union)  cemetery. 

Lois  attended  the  Roger's  school,  and  when  she  was  seventeen,  received 
a  certificate  to  teach.  From  a  youngster  she  and  her  younger  sister  Abbie 
(Abigail)  helped  in  the  nursery  business.  They  hoed,  grafted,  set  out 
trees,  and  shrubs;  transplanted  sweet  potato,  tomato  and  cabbage  plants. 

When  they  had  to  miss  school  they  did  not  get  behind  in  their  classes 
because  there  were  no  grades.  They  simply  began  where  they  left  off.  All 
pupils  advanced  according  to  their  ability. 

Lois  often  waited  upon  customers  when  her  father  was  away.  According 
to  the  diary  of  Abbie  Davison,  Thursday,  April  18,  1872,  Rawl  Whiteford 
and  Jim  Barker  (James  R.  Barker)  called  at  the  nursery.  Rawl  was  building 
a  new  house  and  getting  ready  for  his  bride  soon  to  be.  Barker,  a  widower 
of  four  years,  owned  an  80  acre  farm  with  a  good  house  and  other  buildings 
upon  it.  His  mother-in-law  (who  was  Rawl's  step-mother)  insisted  he  marry 
again;  she'd  say  "James,  you  have  your  life  before  you.  You  are  too  young 
to  stay  single.  There  isn't  a  girl  for  miles  around  who  would  not  be  proud 
to  be  your  wife."  His  ambition  was  not  marriage;  but  more  land  and  more 
crops . 

When  Barker  saw  Lois  he  was  impressed.  She,  aged  15,  was  neither 
forward  nor  shy,  just  merely  matter  of  fact.  He  later  said  "a  sapling  be¬ 
side  her  was  not  straighter,  nor  rounder  than  her  form".  Beneath  her  sun- 
bonnet  he  observed  eyes  of  blue  and  her  skin  was  very  fair.  She  was  so 
gentle  with  her  younger  sisters  and  brothers  he  coaid  not  help  noticing 
and  admiring.  Barker  attended  local  parties  and  met  eligible  young  women, 
but  he  could  not  become  seriously  interested;  if  one  of  them  did  start  his 
head  whirling,  he'd  always  compare  her  to  Lois,  and  the  affair  ended. 

After  Rawl  was  happily  married,  Barker  decided  to  improve  his  front 
yard  and  bought  evergreen  trees  from  the  Davison  nursery.  In  the  Fall  of 
187^,  Martha,  Lois,  and  Abbie  Davison  made  kraut,  barrels  of  it,  in  the 
'Packing  House'  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  their  home.  One  girl  trimmed 
the  cabbage,  another  cut  it,  and  the  third  salted  and  pressed  it.  They 
frequently  changed  work.  One  day  Davison  asked  what  made  that  deep  hole  at 
the  'hitching  post'.  When  he  learned  it  was  Barker's  horse  and  that  he  was 
calling  on  Lois,  he  stampeded.  He  told  the  girls  that  "if  a  fellow  wanted 
to  court  a  daughter  of  his,  he'd  have  to  come  to  the  house!" 

The  next  time  Barker  called  at  the  kraut  house,  Lois  told  him  what  her 
father  had  said.  Barker  immediately  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  toward 
home.  From  that  moment,  teasing  Lois  was  great  sport  for  the  family. 

Shortly  after  supper  that  evening  there  was  a  knock  at  the  front  door 
and  there  stood  James  R.  Barker  in  his  best  clothes.  He  had  come  to  call 
on  Lois.  A  few  weeks  later  he  asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  said  she  was 
only  17  and  would  have  to  ask  Pa.  Pa  said  'no'!  Barker  told  her  that  at 
8s 30  A.  M.  on  her  l8th  birthday  he  would  come  for  her.  Days  later,  when 
Barker  called,  he  asked  her  how  many  more  days  until  her  birthday.  When 
she  told  him  the  exact  number,  her  father,  who  had  overheard,  cleared  his 
throat  and  said  he'd  give  his  consent  as  he  did  not  believe  in  long  court- 
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ships.  They  planned  Jan  13th.  For  Barker  the  time  passed  rapidly  but  to 
Lois  it  seemed  an  eternity. 

Three  days  before  the  wedding,  Lois  thought  he  would  come  to  see  her. 

He  did  not  get  there  until  the  evening  of  the  12th.  The  family  had  teased 
her  so  much  that  when  he  arrived  her  eyes  were  red  and  her  face  swollen  from 
crying.  Barker  explained  his  absence.  On  Jan  10th  his  nearest  neighbor, 

Mr.  Grapes,  had  died  and  Lon  Seeley  and  he  had  ’laid  him  out'.  The  dead 
then  were  laid  on  a  board  which  rested  upon  and -between  two  chairs,  and 
pennies  were  placed  on  the  eyelids  to  keep  them  closed.  That  evening  he 
had  sat  up  all  night  with  the  dead  man,  which  was  customary  then.  On  Jan 
11th  he  had  gone  to  Pekin,  the  County  seat,  10  miles  away,  by  wagon,  to 
get  the  marriage  license,  and  to  buy  and  bring  home  the  necessary  things 
for  Grapes'  burial.  That  night  he  again  sat  up  with  the  body.  On  Jan  12th 
he  helped  dig  the  grave  and  had  taken  charge  of  the  funeral.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  him  that  Lois  would  be  expecting  him.  He  was  very  sorry. 

Jan  13,  1875  they  were  married  at  noon  at  her  home  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Avery, 
a  Methodist  Minister  from  Green  Valley.  A  bountiful  dinner  was  served. 

That  evening  Barker's  elderly  housekeeper  served  a  wedding  supper;  this 
was  followed  by  an  old  time  charivari.  The  Barkers  were  married  58  years. 

On  Monday  morning  April  3,  1933,  Lois  Barker  fell  forward  from  her 
chair  to  the  floor,  unconscious.  She  was  restless  and  unconscious  until 
early  Wednesday  morning  when  she  became  quiet.  Her  husband  in  the  bed 
beside  her  was  afraid  to  move  lest  he  waken  her.  When  she  failed  to  stir, 
he  became  alarmed.  She  was  dead. 

Their  children:  Joseph  R.;  Carrie  A.;  Ida  Pearl;  and  Junie  R.  are 
recorded  in  Chapter  4  under  "Descendants  of  James  R.  Barker  and  wife  Lois 
Matilda  (Davison)." 

REFERENCES:  Davison  Family  by  A.  A.  Davison,  1905  pp  5,8,7,12,14, 
26,38,56,58. 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  Record  and  Pension 
Office;  Biography  of  Wm.  Davison,  Secretary  of  State 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  I; 

Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois  and  Tazwell  Co., 

Vol.  2:  974-5;  D.A.C.  Lineage  Book,  Vol.  10:33- 
Diaries  of  A.  A.  Davison;  Abigail  M.  Davison  (wife)  and 
Abigail  Davison  (daughter). 


BABCOCK 

1  JAMES  BABCOCK  b  l6l2  in  England,  d  June  12,  1679  Westerly,  R.  I. 
came  from  England  between  1630  and  1645;  settled  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  by 
1642.  Blacksmith;  admitted  inhabitant  Feb  25,  1642;  ordered  by  town,  with 
Richard  Norris,  to  repair  all  arms  1643  and  1655;  10  acres  were  ordered 
"laide  out  to  him."  Freeman  July  10,  1645;  member  of  Committee  for  "tryall 
of  the  General  Officers";  assessor  1650;  member  of  General  Court  for 

Rhode  Island  Mar  1662;  m  1st  SARAH  .  who  d  1665  or  later .  Children: 

James;  JOHN  m  MARY  LAWTON;  MARY  m  WM  CHAMPLIN;  James  m  2nd,  ca.  1669 
Elizabeth .  Children:  Joseph,  Elizaoeth;  Nathaniel.  His  2nd  wife 
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m  2nd,  Sept  22,  1679  Wm  Johnson.  When  James  Babcock  was  59  he  was  baptized 
with  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  in  Newport,  R.  I. 

2  MARY  BABCOCK  1648-1747,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah,  m  1674  CAPT. 

WM  CHAMPLIN  1664-1715-  (See  Champlin) 

2  JOHN  BABCOCK  b  1642  probably  in  R.  I.  d  1685  in  Westerly,  R.  I., 
son  of  James  and  Sarah  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  In  1658  he  m  MARY  LAWTON  b 
1644  d  Nov  8,  1711  at  Westerly.  She  was  the  daughter  of  George  and 
Elizabeth  (Hazard)  Lawton  of  Portsmouth.  Children:  James;  Ann;  Mary; 

JOHN  m  Mary  Champlin;  Job;  GEORGE  m  Elizabeth  Hall;  Elihu,  tradition  says 
the  day  of  the  great  "Swamp  Fight,"  Dec  19,  1675  he  was  born;  Robert; 

Joseph;  OLIVER  m  1704  Susanna  Clark.  Mary  m  2nd  April  21,  1698  Erasmus 
Babbit. 

3  CAPT.  JOHN  BABCOCK,  JR.  b  1669  at  Westerly,  R.  I.  d  Mar  28,  1746 
son  of  John  and  Mary  (Lawton)  Babcock,  m  1700  his  cousin,  MARY  CHAMPLIN  ' 
1675-1746  daughter  of  Capt.  Wm.  and  Mary  (Babcock)  Champlin.  (See  Champlin). 
John,  Jr.  was  a  captain  in  the  army. 

3  GEORGE  BABCOCK  1673-1756  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Lawton)  Babcock, 
and  grandson  of  James  and  Sarah  Babcock  m  1694  ELIZABETH  HALL,  daughter  of 
Henry  Hall,  Jr.  amd  wife  Constant.  The  will  of  Henry  Hall  dated  Nov  1, 

1716  mentions  Elizabeth.  (Early  Settlers  of  Westerly,  R.  I.).  Henry,  Jr. 
was  the  son  of  Henry  Hall  who  in  1638  lived  at  Newport,  R.  I.  In  Sept  1679 
Henry,  Sr.  is  listed  as  a  weaver,  free  inhabitant  of  Westerly,  R.  I.  His 
will  was  made  1705*  Amount  of  estate,  20,442  lbs.  He  mentions  son  Henry, Jr. 

3  COL.  OLIVER  BABCOCK  b  ca  1683  at  Westerly,  R.  I.  d  Oct  1775 .  He 
was  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Lawton)  Babcock,  m  1st  Jan  1704/5  SUSANNA 
CLARK  b  Aug  31,  1683  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Bethiah 
(Hubbard)  Clark  and  sister  of  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  who  m  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Capt.  James  Babcock.  Susanna  joined  the  S.D.B.  Church  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
July,  1707-  At  that  time  the  Newport  Baptist  Church  had  a  branch  at  Wes¬ 
terly,  R.  I.  Oliver  m  2nd  Deborah  Knowles,  no  issue.  Oliver  was  a  minor 
April  21,  1698  at  which  time  he  chose  his  brother,  Capt.  James  as  guardian. 

On  Nov  23,  1715  he  gave  a  mortgage  on  130  acres  of  land  for  $100  currency 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  Colony  of  R.  I.  without  interest.  He  was  a 
freeman  May  1,  1716;  Deputy  from  Westerly  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1730, 
34-37-38-52.  Children:  Susanna;  Thomas;  Mary;  Nathan;  SIMEON  m  Sarah 
Gardner;  Oliver;  Joseph.  (See  Clark). 

4  MARY  BABCOCK  b  1695  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Hall)  Babcock 
of  Westerly,  R.  I.  m  1717  THOMAS  POTTER.  (See  Potter) 

4  MARY  BABCOCK  b  1716  at  Westerly,  R.  I.  d  1747,  daughter  of  Capt. 

John  and"  Mary  (Champlin)  Babcock;  m  Oct  22,  1735  BENJAMIN  RANDALL  b  1698 
at  Westerly,  R.I.  d  1774  at  Hopkinton,  R.I.  Children:  Benjamin;  David; 
Stephen;  John;  Keturah;  MATTHEW  m  Lucy  Babcock,  daughter  of  Simeon;  Joshua; 
Ichabod.  (See  Randall). 

4  SIMEON  BABCOCK  b  Sept  27,  1717  at  Westerly,  R.I.,  son  of  Col. 

Oliver  and  Susanna  (Clara)  Babcock.  He  m  Oct  3,  1743  at  Hopkinton,  R.I. 

SARAH  GARDNER  b  April  6,  1725,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  granddaughter  of 
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George  Gardner.  Children:  Eunice,  b  Oct  3>  1744;  Jeremiah  b  July  21,  1748; 
Thomas  b  July  21,  1748;  LUCY  b  Jan  11,  1750  m  Matthew  Randall;  Dorcas  b 
Dec  1,  1753;  Jasen;  Lydia;  Hannah;  Lucas;  Jonathan.  In  the  Probate  records 
of  Hopkinton,  R.I.  1796  is  the  will  of  Simeon  Babcock.  He  mentions  four 
sons  and  daughters  Eunice  Landphere;  Lucy  Randall;  Dorcus  Thieft;  Lydia 
Maxon  and  Hannah  Burdick.  His  wife  Sarah  had  use  of  property  during  her 
life,  with  son  Jonathan  as  executor.  (See  Gardner). 

5  LUCY  BABCOCK  b  Jan  11,  1750  at  Hopkinton,  R.I.  d  April  22,  1835  at 
Petersburg,  N.Y.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Simeon  and  Sarah  (Gardner)  Babcock 
m  1774  MATTHEW  RANDALL  1748-1800.  He  served  in  the  American  Revolution. 

(See  Randall ) . 

REFERENCES:  Babcock  Genealogy  by  Stephen  Babcock,  M.A.  New  York 
(1903)  p  51. 

Babcock  and  Allied  Families,  by  DeForest. 

Babcock  and  Main  Genealogies,  1910. 

Gardner  History  and  Genealogy  by  Lillian  May  and 
Charles  Morris  Gardner,  pub.  1907- 
Maxon  Family  Records  by  Walter  LeRoy  Brown,  1954. 

Probate  Records  of  Hopkinton,  R.I.  1796 
Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Southern 
Massachusetts,  Vol.  III. 


CHAMPLIN 

1  GEOFFREY  CHAMPLIN  d  before  1695 >  admitted  inhabitant  of  R.I.  1638; 
Freeman  l640;  was  at  Portsmouth,  Newport  and  Westerly. 

2  CAPT.  WM.  CHAMPLIN  1654-1715  m  1674  MARY  BABCOCK  1648-1747,  daughter 
of  James  Babcock  l6l2-l679-  (See  Babcock). 

3  MARY  CHAMPLIN  1675-1746  m  1700  CAPT.  JOHN  BABCOCK  1669-1746,  son  of 
John  164^-1658  and  grandson  of  James  l6l2-l679*  (See  Babcock). 

4  MARY  BABCOCK,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  and  Mary,  1716-1747  m  Oct  22, 
1735  BENJAMIN  RANDALL  1700-1774.  (Matthew  3,  John  2,  Matthew  l)  (See 
Randall") 

REFERENCES:  Same  as  under  Babcock  and  Randall. 


CLARK 

1  JOSEPH  CLARK  b  Dec  9,  l6l8,  d  1694,  from  England  1637 ,  settled  at 
Boston,  1638,  removed  to  Newport,  R.I.  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Baptist  Church  there.  He  was  named  as  Governor's  Assistant  General  Assem¬ 
bly;  finally  settled  in  Westerly,  R.I.,  m  2d,  MARGARET  who  also  d  1694. 

2  JOSEPH  CLARK,  JR,  b  Feb  11,  1642  at  Newport,  R.I.  d  Jan  11,  1727 
at  Westerly,  R.I.,  m  1st,  1664  BETHIAH  HUBBARD,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Tracy  (Cooper)  Hubbard.  Bethiah  b  Dec  29>  1646-1707 •  Joseph  m  2nd,  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Wm.  Weeden,  widow  of  Wm.  Clark,  brother  of  Joseph.  Wm.  d  Sept 
30,  1683;  she  m  3rd,  Thomas  Peckham  (son  of  Sir  John),  he  d  1709J  Hannah 


&  after  1722.  (See  Hubbard). 


3  JUDITH  CLARK  b  Oct  12,  1667,  daughter  of  Bethiah,  at  Newport,  R.I. 
m  Jan  19,  1687  at  Westerly,  R.I.  John  Maxon  1666-July  1747.  (See  Max on - 
Maxson) . 

3  SUSANNA  CLARK  b  Aug  31#  1683  (sister  of  Judith)  Westerly,  R.I.  m 
1st,  Jan  3,  1704  COL.  OLIVER  BABCOCK  l683-before  1761.  (See  Babcock). 

REFERENCES:  Clark  Family  by  Joseph  Clarke  of  R.I. 

Noyes  and  Allied  Families  of  R.I. 

Colonial  Genealogy  by  DeForest,  p  38 


GARDNER 

1  GEORGE  GARDNER  b  ca.  1601-1679;  was  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Rhode  Island;  he  was  there  as  early  as  1638.  He  came  from  England  and  d 
in  Kingstown,  R.I.  1679#  m  Herodias,  widow  of  John  Hicks,  between  l64l  and 
1649;  her  maiden  name  was  Long.  They  had  seven  children:  Benoni;  Henry; 
George;  Nicholas;  William;  Dorcas;  Rebecca.  He  m  2d,  LYDIA  BALLOU,  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Susanna  Ballou.  She  m  2nd,  William  Hawkins.  His  children 

by  his  second  wife  were:  Samuel;  Joseph;  Lydia;  Mary;  Robert;  JEREMIAH; 
Peregrine.  The  State  Records  of  Rhode  Island  records:  1638  George  Gardner 
was  admitted  an  inhabitant  of  the  Island  of  Aquidneck;  1639  he  was  a  free¬ 
man;  l64l-2  he  was  Senior  Sergeant;  1644  Ensign;  1660  he  with  others  was 
witness  to  a  deed  given  by  T.  Socho,  an  Indian,  of  land  comprising  what  is 
now  Westerly,  R.I.;  1662  he  was  a  commissioner;  1673  a  Juryman. 

His  first  wife  Herodias  Long  was  b  in  England  and  when  her  father  died 
she  was  sent  to  London  and  privately  married  to  John  Hicks  when  she  was 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  She  came  to  New  England  with  her  husband,  lived  two 
and  a  half  years  at  Weymouth,  Mass,  thence  to  Rhode  Island.  John  Hicks 
left  taking  most  of  her  estate  given  her  by  her  mother.  After  her  desertion 
she  m  George  Gardner.  To  testify  for  two  Quaker  missionaries  in  May  1658 
she  trudged  sixty  miles  on  foot  through  the  wilderness  to  Weymouth,  Mass, 
carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  accompanied  by  a  small  maid.  On  reach¬ 
ing  her  destination  Herodias  was  arrested  and  taken  before  Governor  Endicott 
who  harshly  addressed  her  and  commanded  that  she  and  the  maid  should  each 
receive  ten  lashes  on  their  naked  backs.  She  took  this  punishment  holding 
her  child.  After  the  whipping  with  a  threefold  knotted  whip  of  cords,  she 
was  kept  in  prison  fourteen  days.  After  this  cruelty,  she  kneeled  down  and 
prayed  the  Lord  to  forgive  them. 

2  JEREMIAH  GARDNER  b  ca.  1673#  son  of  George  and  Lydia  (Ballou) 
Gardner;  he  was  probably  m  twice  for  Sept  23#  1712  a  daughter  was  b  in 
Newport  to  Jeremiah  and  Sarah  Gardner.  His  second  wife  was  GRACE.  As  the 
name  Lawton  appears  in  the  list  of  his  grandchildren,  probably  her  maiden 
name  was  Lawton.  She  d  Feb  12,  1776.  Children  of  the  2nd  marriage  were: 
Elizabeth  b  1714;  Freelove  b  1716;  Jeremiah  b  1719#  Phebe  b  1722;  SARAH 

b  April  6,  1725  m  1743  SIMEON  BABCOCK;  Dorcas  b  1727;  Abigail  b  1731; 

Desire  b  1734;  Penelope  b  1737#  James  b  1737(twins ) . 

Aug  7#  1711  Jeremiah  Gardner  of  Newport  (Weaver)  bought  133  acres 
in  Kingstown;  April  20#  1714  he  bought  180  acres,  and  in  1716  he  bought 


70  acres. 


3  SARAH  GARDNER  b  April  6,  1725;  m  Oct  3,  17^3  SIMEON  BABCOCK,  son 
of  Col.  Oliver  and  Susanna  (Clark)  Babcock.  Children  of  Sarah  and  Simeon: 
Eunice  b  Oct  3,  17^i  Jeremiah  b  1746;  Thomas  b  1748;  LUCY  b  June  11,  1750; 
Dorcas  b  1753;  Jason  b  1758;  Lydia  b  1759J  Hannah  b  17^2;  Lucas  b  1765; 
Jonathan  b  1768.  (See  Babcock). 

4  LUCY  BABCOCK  b  June  11,  1750  at  Hopkinton,  R.I.  d  April  22,  1835 > 
m  1774  MATTHEW  RANDALL  b  Dec  25,  1747  d  Dec  4,  1800.  Both  d  at  Peters¬ 
burg,  N.Y.  Matthew  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  the  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Mary  (Babcock)  Randall.  (See  Randall). 

REFERENCES:  Gardner  History  and  Genealogy,  pp  29,44,51; 

Babcock  Family  by  Stephen  Babcock 


GRISWOLD 

1  EDWARD  GRISWOLD  b  in  England  1607-1691  d  in  his  84th  year;  living 
in  Kenilworth  Parish,  Warwickshire,  England  as  late  as  1638.  He  m  there 
about  1630  MARGARET;  came  to  America  and  on  Aug  l6,  1639  to  Windsor,  Conn, 
with  Rev.  Ephraim  Huit.  Edward  was  a  sturdy,  intellectual  type  and  speed¬ 
ily  became  prominent  in  affairs  of  the  community.  In  1663  he  moved  with 
his  son  John  to  Killingworth,  Conn,  where  he  helped  organize  a  church 

and  was  a  Deacon.  He  had  a  land  grant  of  2,000  acres  in  Killingworth. 

His  wife,  Margaret,  d  Aug  23,  1670  and  is  buried  in  Clinton,  Conn,  (which 
was  formerly  Killingworth),  her  grave  marked  with  M.G. 

Children  bpt  in  Kenilworth  Parish,  England,  Sarah  b  1631  d  y;  George  b 
1633;  FRANCIS  b  1635;  Lydia  b  1637*  Children  b  in  Windsor,  Conn.:  Sarah 
b  1638;  John  b  1642  d  y;  Ann  bp  June  19,  1642;  Mary  b  Oct  5,  1644;  Deborah 
bp  June  28,  1646;  Joseph  bp  Mar  12,  1647;  Samuel  bp  Nov  18,  1648  d  July 
6,  1672;  John  bp  1652.  Edward  m  2nd  1673  Sarah  Bemis,  widow  of  James 
Bemis  (Constable  of  New  London)  and  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Bemis) 
Diamond. 

Edward  Griswold  was  an  attorney  for  one  of  the  Warwick  patentees , 
and  Deputy  from  Windsor  to  the  Conn.  General  Court  1656,  1658-6O;  and 
from  Killingworth  1667-87,  1689. 

2  FRANCIS  GRISWOLD  b  in  England  1635-1671,  m  abt  1652  MARY  TRACY. 
First  settled  in  Windsor  and  Ponuonoc,  Conn,  thence  to  Saybrook  and  later 
to  Norwich  where  he  is  listed  as  proprietor.  He  is  buried  in  Old  Post 
Gager  Cemetery.  He  represented  the  town  in  the  General  Court  11  sessions 
and  was  town  drummer. 

Children  b  in  Saybrook,  Conn.:  Sarah  b  Mar  28,  1653;  Joseph  b  June 
4,  1655;  d  July  1655;  MARY  b  Aug  26,  1656;  Hannah  b  Dec  11,  1658.  Children 
born  in  Norwich,  Conn.:  Deborah  b  May  6,  l66l;  Lydia  b  June  1663,  J  Apr 
1664;  Samuel  b  Sept  l6,  1665;  Margaret  b  Oct  1668;  Lydia  b  Oct  1671* 

3  MARY  GRISWOLD  b  Saybrook  Aug  26,  1656  m  July  11,  1672  JONATHAN 
TRACY,  son  of  Lt.  Thomas  Tracy  and  Mary,  widow  of  Edward  Mason,  b  Saybrook 
1646  (Thomas  Tracy  d  1685,  services  qualify  descendants  for  Society  of 


Colonial  Wars;  and  for  Colonial  Dames.  He  was  an  Ensign  of  Norwich,  Conn. 
(See  Tracy). 

REFERENCES;  Founders  and  Patriots  Lineage  Books: 

Notes  on  Persons  and  Places --Ancient  Town  of  Norwich, 
Conn.  pub.  1909  (Founders  of  Norwich). 

Saybrook  and  Preston,  Conn.  Records; 

Preston  Church  Records; 

Stiles'  Ancient  Windsor,  Vol.  11:351; 

Nash's  50  Puritan  Ancestors; 

Conn.  Col.  Records,  Vol.  5:274,323,283,319,378,414,467, 
500;  Vol.  6:22,92,145,219 
Griswold  Family  in  England  by  Glenn  E.  Griswold, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  1935 • 


HAZARD 

1  THOMAS  HAZARD  b  in  Nottingham,  England  l6lO-l68o  in  Boston,  Mass. 
1635  and  admitted  freeman  Mar  24,  1638;  in  Portsmouth,  R.I.  and  admitted 
freeman  there  l64o.  On  April  28,  1639  with  eight  others  signed  contract  for 
the  settlement  of  Newport,  R.I.  and  Mar  12,  1640  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  General  Court  of  Elections;  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  Dec  10, 
1654  for  Newton,  L.I.  of  the  Provincial  Convention  of  Nov  and  Dec  1653;  m 
1st  MARTHA  who  d  1669;  m  2d,  Martha  Sheriff  who  d  1691  who  was  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Sheriff. 

2  MARTHA  HAZARD ,  Daughter  of  Thomas  and  1st  wife  Martha,  m  ICHABOD 
POTTER  1637-1676,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Dorothy  Potter,  she  m  2nd,  Banjamin 
Mowry.  Potter  children:  Thomas  m  1st,  1687  Susanna  Tripp;  Sherman;  John; 
Robert;  Ichabod.  (See  Potter) 

2  ELIZABETH  HAZARD,  daughter  of  Thomas  m  GEORGE  LAWTON  who  d  1693,  she 
d  Oct  5,  1693*  (See  Lawton). 

REFERENCE:  Colonial  Families  in  U.S.  by  Mackenzie,  111:224-225* 


HERRICK 

HERRICK.  The  ancient  family  of  Ericks  or  Herricks  derive  their  lineage 
from  Erick  the  Forrester,  a  great  Scandinavian  commander  who  raised  an  army 
to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Wm.  the  Conqueror.  Erick  is  derived  from  the 
German — erh  honor  and  rich  (rish):  rich  in  honor.  The  name  has  undergone 
many  modifications  from  Eiriks,  Eric,  to  the  form  Herrick,  which  is  assumed 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

The  English  family  is  traced  from  Eric  or  Eryryk  of  Great  Streton  of 
Houghton,  Leicestershire,  England. 

1  HENRY  HERRICK  b  l6o4,  at  Beau  Manor,  England,  d  1671,  was  the  5th 
son  of  Sir  Wm.  of  Beau  Park  parish  of  Longborough,  Leicestershire,  England. 
The  l6th  generation  from  Eryryk  of  Great  Streton.  He  came  first  to  Virginia 
and  was  a  member  of  the  church  at  Salem,  Mass,  in  1629-  He  removed  to 
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Wenham,  Mass,  and  finally  to  Beverly,  Mass.  Sir  Wm.  was  an  uncle  of 
Robert  Herrick  1591~l67^,  "the  great  English  poet.  Robert  was  bound  ap¬ 
prentice  to  his  uncle  for  10  years  but  did  not  serve  full  time. 

Henry  married  EDITH  LASKIN  in  l6l4;  she  was  probably  in  Salem,  Mass. 

1633 ,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Alice  Laskin.  Henry  settled  on  "Cape  Ann 
Syde"  l629j  freeman  1630;  removed  to  Wenham,  finally  to  Salem  now  Beverly. 

He  was  one  of  the  30  founders  of  the  first  church  there  and  died  in 
Beverly  aged  67  yrs.  He  was  a  husbandman  in  easy  circumstances,  a  good 
and  honest  dissenter  from  the  established  church,  and  a  friend  of  Higgin- 
son,  who  had  been  a  dissenting  minister  at  Leicestershire. 

The  regulations  of  the  Puritan  church  seem,  however,  to  have  had  but 
little  weight  with  him  and  his  wife  when  they  came  in  conflict  with  their 
ideas  of  humanity,  as  they  were  at  one  time  fined  10  shillings  and  costs 
of  court  for  aiding  an  excommunicated  person,  contrary  to  order.  They  had 
8  children. 

2  EPHRAIM  HERRICK  bp  Feb  11,  1638  d  Sept  l8,  1693;  of  Beverly,  Mass.; 
m  July  3,  l66l,  MARY  CROSS  1640  -  d  after  1710.  "Ephraim  of  Bass  River 
took  oath  of  freeman,  April  29,  1668. "  They  had  eight  children. 

Mary  Cross  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Cross  l6l2-l693,  who  came  from 
England  in  the  "Mary  and  John"  1633*  He  m  Aug  20,  1635  Ann  Jordan,  who  d 
Oct  29;  1677-  They  settled  in  Ipswich,  Mass.  1639-  Robert  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Pequot  War.  In  1682  Robert  Cross  aged  70,  declared  "I  am  the 
ancientest  man  and  the  first  proprietor  that  ever  lived  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Chebacco  River."  (N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  68:201).  Ann  Jordan  was  the 
daughter  of  Stephen  Jordan,  d  Feb  1669  who  came  from  London  in  the  "Mary 
and  John"  Mar  24,  1633/4.  The  Jordans  lived  in  Ipswich  and  later  in  New¬ 
bury,  Mass.  Stephen  m  2nd  Susanna,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Merrill,  sister  of 
Gregory  Wolterman.  Their  children  were:  Jane  who  m  John  Andrews  of 
Ipswich,  and  Ann.  (N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  9:265). 

3  LT.  STEPHEN  HERRICK  b  Mar  15,  I67O,  son  of  Ephraim  and  Mary;  m 
Dec  2,  1692  ELIZABETH  TRASK  bp  Mar  17,  1675 •  Their  eighth  child  was 
LYDIA. 

Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  Osmund  Trask,  b  1625;  proprietor  of 
Salem,  Ms.ss.  before  1649;  moved  to  Beverly,  Mass,  and  was  there  in  1660; 
was  Constable.  He  m  1st,  Jan  1,  1650  Mary  who  d  Jan  2,  l66l.  Children 
were:  Sarah;  Mary;  John;  William.  He  m  2nd  May  2,  1668  Elizabeth  Galley, 
Granddaughter  of  John  &  Florence  Galley.  Inventory  of  Osmuhd's  estate 
was  taken  May  5,  1676  and  filed  by  his  widow,  Elizabeth  (Galley)  of  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  May  27,  1676.  Children  mentioned  in  his  will:  Sarah;  Mary;  John; 
Edward;  Samuel;  Benjamin;  Joseph;  Elizabeth.  His  son  Edward  was  killed 
at  "Bloody  Brook"  Sept  l8,  1675,  hence  the  will  must  have  been  made  prior 
to  Edward's  death  and  after  the  birth  of  Elizabeth.  (N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  8:32,54) 

Some  genealogists  claim  Osmund  Trask  was  the  son  of  Capt.  William 
Trask,  I587-I666,  who  came  from  England  in  the  "Abigail".  He  was  in 
Salem,  Mass.  1628.  He  was  a  Captain  in  command  under  Endicott  against  the 
Pequot  Indians.  For  that  service  he  was  granted  250  acres  of  land.  In 
1648  Wm.  Trask  traded  250  acres  of  land  for  500  apple  trees,  of  three 
years  growth,  with  John  Endicott  (Ref.  The  Essex  Institute  Historical 


Collections.  Vol.  LXV:  43 6.  1929) 

In  l66l  Trask  received  an  additional  grant  of  400  acres. 

4  LYDIA  HERRICK  b  July  13,  1707  m  Aug  31,  1726  THOMAS  DAVISON,  JR.  They 
settled  at  Preston,  Conn.  (See  Davison).  They  were  m  in  the  Preston  Church; 
he  died  of  consumption. 

REFERENCES:  Davison  Family  by  A.  A.  Davison; 

Directory  of  Ancestral  Heads  of  New  England  Families, 
1620-1700,  p  114 

HUBBARD 

1  SAMUEL  HUBBARD  I6IO-I689  b  in  Mendelsham,  Suffolk  Co.,  England,  m 
TRACY  COOPER  l6o8-lo97  by  Rev.  Ludlow.  Arrived  at  Salem,  Mass.  1633 
(according  to  Backus)  when  a  youth;  removed  to  Watertown,  thence  to  Wethers¬ 
field,  then  up  the  river  to  Springfield.  Children:  Ruth  b  1640;  Naomi 

d  1643 ;  Rachel  b  1643;  BETHIA  b  Dec  29,  1646;  next  year  he  was  at  Fairfield. 

On  Nov  3,  1648  he  was  received  into  the  Baptist  Communion.  His  only  son, 
Samuel  d  in  1671  at  age  of  21.  His  daughter  Bethia  m  Joseph  Clark. 

2  BETHIA  HUBBARD  b  Dec  29,  1646-1707,  m  1664  JOSEPH  CLARK.  Joseph 
Clark  m  2nd,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Wm.  Weeden.  Hannah  m  1st,  Wm.  Clark,  son 
of  Joseph  Clark,  Sr.  Wm.  d  Sept  1683  and  she  m  2nd,  Thomas  Peckham,  son 
of  Sir  John  Peckham.  Thomas  d  1709.  Hannah  d  after  1722.  (See  Clark). 

3  SUSANNA  CLARKE  b  Aug  31,  1683  at  Westerly,  R.I.  d  before  1761,  m 
Jan  5,  1704  COL.  OLIVER  BABCOCK  1683-1773  Westerly,  R.I.,  son  of  John  and 
Mary (Lawton)  Babcock.  (See  Babcock). 

REFERENCES:  Babcock  Genealogy  by  Stephen  Babcock,  p  5; 

Savage,  Vol.  I,  p  485 


LAWTON 

1  GEORGE  LAWTON  d  Oct  5,  1693,  arrived  in  New  England  1634  and  is 
found  in  R.I.  a  few  years  later;  buried  in  his  orchard  at  Portsmouth,  R.I. 
m  ELIZABETH  HAZARD,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Martha  Hazard.  (See  Hazard). 

The  Lawtons  were  an  armorial  family  if  we  may  so  infer  from  a  seal 
used  by  some  of  its  members  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  The  English 
home  of  the  emigrant  was  in  Yorkshire. 

In  1638  he  was  admitted  an  inhabitant  of  Acquidnich;  April  30,  1639 
one  of  incorporators  of  Portsmouth,  R.I.;  Jan  25,  1648  given  grant  of  40 
acres  of  land;  lo48  member  of  Court  of  Trials;  1655  Freeman;  Deputy  to  the 
General  Assembly  1665-72-75-76-79-80;  Mar  2,  1672  he  sold  to  Richard  Smith, 
merchant  of  Newport,  24  acres  on  Conanicut  Island.  April  4,  1676  the 
Assembly  voted  "that  in  these  troublesome  times  and  straights  in  this 
Colony'  they  desired  the  company  and  counsel,  at  their  next  session  of  George 

Lawton  and  15  others .  Children:  James;  Ann;  MARY;  m  JOHN  BABCOCK; 

Isabel;  John;  George;  Robert;  Susanna;  Ruth;  Mercy;  Job;  Elizabeth. 
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2  MARY  LAWTON  d  Nov  8,  1711  m  JOHN  BABCOCK  1642-1685.  Tradition  and 
family  records  say  that  John2  Babcock  (James  1)  failing  to  get  consent  of 
her  father  to  their  marriage,  eloped  in  1658  "into  the  wilderness,  one 
night  by  boat  from  Newport,  and  coasting  along  the  shore,  landed  on  the 
present  site  of  the  town  of  Westerly,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the 
Indians"  and  that  he  was  the  first  white  man  who  settled  there.  May  l8, 
1669  made  freeman;  June  12,  1678  chosen  conservator  of  the  peace;  Sept 

17 ,  1879  took  the  oath  of  Allegiance;  deputy  from  Westerly  1682-84.  Died 
without  a  will.  Inventory  given.  Children:  JOHN;  James;  Ann;  Mary; 

John;  Job;  George;  Elihu;  Robert;  Joseph;  Oliver.  (See  Babcock). 

3  CAPT.  JOHN  BABCOCK  (See  Babcock)  m  MARY  CHAMPLIN.  (See  Champlin) 

REFERENCES:  Ancestors  and  Descendants  of  Henry  Clark  and 
Catherine  Pendleton,  pp  35-^0; 

Colonial  Families  of  the  U.S.,  Mackenzie  Vol.  111:224 


LOW 

1  CAPT,  JOHN  LOW  was  master  of  the  ship  "Ambrose"  and  vice-admiral 
of  the  fleet  of  12  ships  that  brought  over  Gov.  Winthrop's  colony  in  1630. 
Winthrop  came  in  the  "Arabelle"  in  this  fleet.  The  ships  reached  Salem, 
Mass,  after  three  months.  Upon  the  return  voyage  the  "Ambrose",  Capt. 

John  Low,  Master  was  disabled  and  lost  at  sea  near  Newfoundland. 

2  THOMAS  LOW  b  England,  resident  of  Chebacco  l605-  He  located  in 
Essex,  Mass,  between  l636-l64l.  He  d  Sept  8,  1677  at  Chebacco  Parish, 
Ipswich,  Mass.  He  m  1st,  MARGARET  TODD  1630,  daughter  of  Ananias  Todd. 
Thomas  Low  m  2nd,  Susanna  b  England  159$;  d  Watertown,  Mass.  Aug  19,  1684 
age  about  86  years.  Two  of  Thomas's  five  children  were  born  in  England. 
His  will  was  dated  Apr  30,  1677  and  probated  Nov  6,  1677*  He  states 

"I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Susannah  my  loving  wife  what  goods  she  brought 
with  her,  etc."  He  desired  her  to  live  with  his  son  John,  which  indicated 
John  was  not  her  son,  but  son  of  Margaret  Todd.  Children  of  Thomas  and 
Margaret:  John  and  MARGARET. 

3  MARGARET  LOW  m  April  8,  1657  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  DANIEL  DAVISON 
(See  Davison) .  Their  daughter  Margaret  b  Sept  24,  1658  at  Ipswich,  Mass, 
is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  her  grandfather,  Thomas  Low  in  1677* 

REFERENCES:  Ancestors  of  the  John  Low  Family  Circle  and  their 

descendants,  Pub.  Fitchburg,  Mass.  1901,  p  1-15 > 

Early  Inhabitants  Ipswich,  Mass,  by  Abraham  Hammatt, 
1854,  p  215; 

Genealogical  Guide  to  Early  Settlers  of  America 
by  Whittemore. 


MAXON  -  MAXSON 

1  RICHARD  MAXSON  came  from  England  to  Boston,  Mass.;  blacksmith, 
church  member  Portsmouth,  R.I.  1632;  several  people  from  England  attempted 
a  settlement  at  Throg's  Point,  or  sometimes  called  Maxson's  Point,  about 
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the  beginning  of  the  Pequot  War.  They  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
Indians  and  took  refuge  in  a  shallop.  The  next  day  several  men,  including 
Richard  Maxson,  and  his  13  year  old  son  Richard,  landed  to  get  food;  all 
were  massacred  by  the  Indians.  Mrs.  Maxson  and  others  left  in  the  shallop 
and  landed  on  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  where  their  son  JOHN  was  born. 
(Founders  and  Patriots  recognize  Richard,  the  father  of  John  b  Spring  of 
1638). 

2  REV.  JOHN  MAXSON  1638  d  Dec  20,  1720  first  white  child  born  on 

Island  of  R.I.  He  settled  at  Westerly,  purchased  land  there  in  l66l; 
freeman  at  Westerly  1669;  Elder  in  Baptist  church;  Deputy  to  General  Court, 
overseer  of  the  poor;  m  ca.  1 66k  MARY  MOSHER  l64l-17l8,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Hugh  Mosier,  an  original  purchaser  of  Misquamicent  (Westerly)  from  the 
Indians  1676.  (R.I. Rees.  1:70).  John  and  Mary  are  buried  in  Hopkinton 

Cemetery  at  Westerly,  R.I.  John  made  freeman  at  Westerly  Oct  29,  1668; 
served  as  Deputy  to  General  Assembly  from  Westerly  1670,  1686,  1690  and 
1700;  overseer  of  the  poor  1687.  On  Sept  20,  1708  he  was  ordained  to  the 
office  of  Elder  (Pastor)  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church,  later  First 
Hopkinton  S.D.B.C.  at  Ashway,  R.I.  (Ref:  Brown-Hakes  and  Allied  Fami¬ 
lies,  p  58) 

Hugh  Mosier,  who  was  in  Falmouth  1640;  came  from  London  perhaps  in 
the  "James",  and  in  eight  weeks  passage,  arrived  in  Boston  June  12,  1632; 
inhabitant  of  Newport,  R.I.  1660;  and  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  Misquam- 
icut.  Hugh  m  Rebecca  Harndel,  daughter  of  John  of  Newport;  she  was 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  her  father,  Feb  9,  1685  as  Rebecca,  wife  of  Hugh 

Moshier.  Hugh  d  before  1666  (Savage  p  246) 

3  JOHN  MAXSON  b  Oct  28,  1666,  d  1748.  He  was  at  Westerly,  R.I., 
m  Jan  19,'  1687  JUDITH  CLARK  b  Oct  12,  1667  at  Newport,  R.I.  daughter  of 
Joseph  Clark  and  Bet hi a  (Hubbard,  daughter  of  Samuel).  Children:  Judith 

b  Sept  23,  1689;  Mary  b  Oct  26,  1691/2;  Bethia  b  July  31,  1693;  Elizabeth 
b  Nov  7,  1695;  JOHN  b  April  27,  1701.  (See  Clark) 

He  was  an  extensive  land  holder  in  Westerly  (Vol.  I:l44  Town  Records) 
having  2,884  acres  of  land  granted  to  him.  He  was  admitted  freeman  Feb 
13,  I69O;  Surveyor  July  2,  1694;  Councilman  1695-I698;  Oct  3,  1698  chosen 

with  James  Babcock  to  make  a  list  of  people  of  the  town;  Dep.  to  Gen. 

Assembly  at  Newport  1699}  Grand  Juryman  1699}  2nd  Constable  1700;  Fence 
Viewer  1700  and  many  other  responsible  offices.  He  was  ordained  July  5, 
1719  Elder  (Pastor)  at  Westerly  by  Joseph  Crandall  of  Newport,  R.I. 

4  JOHN  MAXSON  of  Westerly,  R.I.  b  April  27,  1701-1786,  m  Sept  26, 

1724  THANKFUL  RANDALL,  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Eleanor  (Utter)  Randall 
who  d  1735}  named  in  will  of  Nicholas  Utter  of  Stonington  as  his  daughter- 
in-law  (Newport  Hist.  Mag.  IV: 130;  Brown-Hakes  and  Allied  Families,  p  165) 
They  had  10  children.  (See  Randall). 

5  MATTHEW  MAXSON  of  Westerly,  R.I.  b  April  27,  1727,  d  Feb  28,  1791, 
m  Dec  21,  1749  MARTHA~POTTER  b  Jan  3,  1729,  daughter  of  Thomas  Potter 
1695-1773  and  Mary  Babcock.  Matthew  Maxson  made  his  will  Jan  3,  1791  and 
it  was  probated  Mar  l8,  1791  in  Hopkinton.  He  signed  the  Test  Act,  thus 
can  be  included  as  a  D.A.R.  ancestor.  He  is  listed  as  a  Lieut,  and 
Captain.  (See  Potter). 


6  MATTHEW  MAXSON,  JR.  b  Jan  6,  1755  of  Westerly,  R.I.,  d  May  20,  1826 
at  Grafton,  N.  Y.  m  Feb  26,  1778  at  Hopkinton,  R.I.  FANNY  PECKHAM  b  Feb  6, 
1762,  d  Nov  18,  l84l  in  her  80th  year.  Matthew  served  in  the  American 
Revolution.  (See  Peckham)  (See  Rhode  Island  War  Records  for  his  service). 

7  WEEDEN  MAXSON  b  Mar  11,  1779  Westerly,  R.I.  d  l83l/2  Whitby,  Ont., 
Canada,  m  1800  at  Petersburg,  N.Y.  NANCY  RANDALL  b  June  22,  1786  Hopkinton, 
R.I.  d  Grafton,  N.Y.  Nov  3,  1879;  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Lucy  (Babcock) 
Randall.  (See  Randall).  Children:  Samuel  Peckham  b  1807;  Matthew  Randall 
b  l8l0  was  killed  in  a  sugar  camp  in  Penn,;  Fanny;  MALINDA  b  Mar  25,  l80o 
Grafton,  N.Y. 

8  MALINDA  MAXSON  b  Mar  25,  1806  Grafton,  N.Y.,  d  Aug  30,  1871  Wood¬ 
ford  Co.,  Ill.  buried  Yankee  Town  Cemetery;  m  1st,  Dec  l4,  1823  DANIEL  P. 

M.  DAVISON  b  Mar  25,  1804  Grafton  and  d  there  Jan  8,  1844;  she  m  2nd, 

Jan  1853  John  Armsbury  who  m  1st  Martha  Maxson  1790-1888,  Aunt  of  Malinda. 
Davison  children:  Daniel  Harrison  b  1826;  ALMON  ALEXANDER  b  June  25;  1828, 
m  ABIGAIL  CHANDLER;  Louise  Malinda  b  Dec  22,  1829;  Reuben  Smith  b  Oct  l4, 
1832;  Ezra  Maxon  Davison  b  Nov  5;  1838.  (See  Davison). 

9  ALMON  ALEXANDER  DAVISON  June  25,  1828-1915  m  ABIGAIL  CHANDLER. 

(See  Chandler ) 

References:  State  Records  at  Providence,  R.I.; 

Westerly,  R.I.  Town  Rees.  Vol.  I:l44; 

Westerly  Birth  and  Vital  Records,  R.I.; 

Civil  and  Military  List  of  R.I.  (1647-1800) 
by  Smith,  p  347  Hopkinton,  R.I.; 

Maxson  Family  Records  by  Walter  LeRoy  Brown  195^; 

Brown-Hakes  and  Allied  Families  1940; 

Arnold's  Record  of  R.I.,  Newport,  Westerly  and 
Hopkinton; 

Babcock  Genealogy  by  DeForest,  p  64; 

Early  Settlers,  N.E.H.G.R.,  Vol.  l4:l68 


PECKHAM 

1  SIR  JOHN  PECKHAM  1595-1681.  In  Newport,  R.I.  1638  m  MARY  CLARKE, 
sister  of  Rev.  John  Clarke  and  a  founder  of  R.I.  1648;  John  Peckham  was 
one  of  10  male  members  of  First  Baptist  Church  in  that  part  of  Newport 
1655 ;  which  became  Middletown.  Mary  l607-48  was  daughter  of  Thomas  Clark 
of  Bedfordshire,  England.  Sir  John  reared  a  large  family  and  some  of  his 
descendants  for  a  hundred  years  were  in  the  shipbuilding  and  shipping 
business . 

Abstracts  of  wills  and  chancery  suits  in  Suffolk  Co.,  England  led  to 
the  identification  of  Sir  John  Peckham,  the  colonist,  as  belonging  to  the 
Sussex  family  and  he  was  among  the  first  families  of  the  Island  of  Aquid- 
neck  in  1638. 

2  THOMAS  PECKHAM  d  I7O9 a  weaver  of  Newport,  R.I.,  original  proprietor 
E.  Greenwich,  R.I.  1^77;  Deputy  to  Gen.  Assembly  from  Newport  1708;  m  2nd 
ca.  1689,  HANNAH  (WEEDEN)  CLARK  who  d  after  1722,  daughter  of  Wm.  Weeden. 
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3  DANIEL  PECKHAM  1692,  m  Feb  11,  I719/2O  MARY  ROSS  b  May  12,  1700-1768; 
m  by  Joseph  Stanton,  Justice;  they  lived,  in  Westerly,  R.I.  She  was  daughter 
of  William  and  Hannah  Ross.  Tradition  states  William  Ross  was  killed  by 

the  Indians  1759- 

4  DANIEL  PECKHAM  I726-I827,  Charleston,  Washington  Co.,  R.I.  (D.A.R. 

Lineage  Book,  Vol.  iktyz 9)  "Daniel  was  a  patriot  of  Rhode  Island  who  fur¬ 
nished  a  substitute  in  the  American  Revolution".  He  m  MARY _ .  His 

son,  Samuel  Peckham  1759-1833  served  as  a  private  and  drummer  from  R.I.  in 
the  Am.  Rev.  Daniel  received  a  pension  for  Revolutionary  services. 

5  FANNY  PECKHAM  b  Feb  6,  1762  Charlestown,  R.I.,  d  Nov  l8,  l84l  in 
80th  year;  m  Feb  6,  1778  at  Hopkinton,  R.I.  MATTHEW  MAXSON,  JR.  1754-1826; 
lived  at  Grafton,  N.  Y.  (See  Maxon). 

REFERENCES?  The  English  Ancestors  and  American  Descendants  of  John 
Peckham  of  Newport,  R.I.  1630; 

Peckham  Genealogy,  p  269; 

Peckham  Family,  Westerly,  R.I.  by  Frederick  Denison; 

Peckham  in  "American  Ancestry"  p  9^j 
State  Records  at  Providence,  R.I.; 

Founders  and  Patriots  Society  Registers; 

Landmarks  of  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.Y.  p  149 


POTTER 

1  NATHANIEL  POTTER  d  1676.  The  Potters  were  very  early  represented 
in  R.I.  by  Nathaniel  and  his  wife  DOROTHY _ . 


2  ICHABOD  POTTER  1637-I676  m  ca.  1657  MARTHA  HAZARD.  They  lived  at 
Kingston,  R.I.  (See  Hazard) 

3  THOMAS  POTTER  ca.  1663-1728  m  1686  SUSANNA  TRIPPE,  daughter  of 
John  Anthony  Trippe  and  granddaughter  of  John  Trippe. 

4  THOMAS  POTTER  1695/6-1773  Of  Westerly,  R.I.  m  1717/8  MARY  BABCOCK 
b  1695 y  daughter  of  George  1673-1758  and  Elizabeth  (Hall)  Babcock.  (See 
Babcock) . 

5  MARTHA  POTTER  b  Jan  3,  1727-1799,  m  Dec  21,  1748/9  MATTHEW  MAXSON, SR. 
1727-1791  of  Westerly,  R.I.  Maxson  is  recognized  by  D.A.R.  for  doing 
service  during  the  American  Revolution.  (See  Maxson). 

REFERENCES?  Potter  Family,  Westerly,  R.I.  by  Frederic  Denison; 

American  Ancestry,  Vol.  V:77j 

Maxson  Family  Record  by  Walter  LeRoy  Brown,  p  8  for 
Potter  and  Trippe  Families; 

Colonial  Families  of  U.S.  by  Mackenzie,  111:225 


PRIDE 

1  JOHN  PRIDE  d  1647;  settled  in  Beverly,  Mass,  before  1636,  in  Salem 
l637>  brickmaker  in  l64l. 
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2  JOHN  PRIDE  of  Beverly  had  a  wife  JANE  called  goodwife  Pride;  John 
Pride  of  Pemaquid  took  oath  of  Fidelity  to  Mass.  July  22,  1674. (N.E.H.G.R. 
111:243). 

3  WILLIAM  PRIDE  bp  Beverly  1678,  d  Norwich,  Conn.  Nov  1751*  (Beverly 
V.R.)  Intentions  to  marry  July  22,  1698  HANNAH  THORNDIKE,  daughter  of 
Paul  and  Mary  (Patch)  Thorndike.  (See  Thorndike ) . 

4  JOHN  PRIDE  b  Sept  3*  1699*  1  Jan  3 *  17^2  Norwich,  Conn.  (Norwich 
V.R.)  Intentions  to  marry  May  l4,  1727  ABBIGALL  CORNING  of  Beverly 
(Beverly  V.R.),  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Susapnah  (Knowlton)  Corning.  (See 
Corning  and  Knowlton). 

5  SARAH  PRIDE  b  Aug  24,  1743  m  ASA  DAVISON  of  Preston,  Conn.  (See 
Davison) . 

REFERENCE:  Same  as  for  Corning. 


RANDALL 

1  JOHN  RANDALL  1629-1684  b  Bath,  England  (son  of  Matthew  Randall, 
mayor  of  Bath,  England  1627).  John  came  from  England  to  R.I.  1667*  m 
1667  ELIZABETH  MORTON,  sister  of  Sir  Wm.  Morton.  John  took  oath  of  al- 
legiance  Sept  7,  1669.  Children  b  at  Westerly:  John,  Jr.  b  1667;  Stephen 
b  1668;  MATTHEW  b  167I3  Peter. 

2  MATTHEW  RANDALL  1671-1736,  m  1693  ELEANOR  UTTER.  They  had  two 
children,  BENJAMIN  and  THANKFUL  who  are  ancestors  of  Randall  and  Maxson 
lines . 

3  BENJAMIN  RANDALL,  son  of  Matthew  and  Eleanor,  b  1700  Westerly,  R.I. 
d  1774  Hopkinton,  R.I.,  m  Oct  22,  1735  MARY  BABCOCK  1716-1747*  daughter 

of  Capt.  John  and  Mary  (Champlin)  Babcock.  Their  son,  MATTHEW  m  1774 
Lucy  Babcock,  daughter  of  Simeon  Babcock.  (See  Babcock"]"! 

3  THANKFUL  RANDALL  b  1701,  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Eleanor  (Utter) 
Randall,  m  Sept  26,  1724  JOHN  MAXON  17OI-I786.  Their  son  MATTHEW  1727- 
1791  m  Martha  Potter  1729-1799*  (See  Maxon) 

4  MATTHEW  RANDALL  (son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary)  b  Dec  25*  1748  at  Hop¬ 
kinton,  R.I.  d  Dec  4,  1800  at  Petersburg,  N.  Y.  m  1774  LUCY  BABCOCK, 
daughter  of  Simeon  and  Sarah  (Gardner)  Babcock.  Children:  Matthew  b  1775* 
Lucy  b  1776*  Hannah  b  1779;  Sarah  b  1781;  Mary  b  1783;  NANCY  b  1786;  Betsy 
b  1788  (Vital  Records  of  Hopkinton,  R.  I.)  (See  Babcock"]- 

Matthew  served  in  1778  as  Lieut,  from  Hopkinton,  R.I.  in  Capt.  Thomas 
Tompson's  Co.,  Col.  Joseph  Stanton's  Regt.  of  R.I.  Militia.  He  probably 
served  longer  as  he  is  later  called  Capt.  He  was  elected  commissioner  of 
Petersburg,  N.Y.  Apr  5*  1791*  (Landmarks  of  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.Y. ) 

On  gravestones  in  Reynold's  Cemetery  in  Petersburg  is  inscribed 
"Capt.  Matthew  Randall  died  Dec  4,  1800  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age" 

"Lucy  consort  of  Capt.  Matthew  Randall  who  died  April  22,  1835  aged  84 
yrs.  3  mo.  11  days." 


5  NANCY  RANDALL  b  June  22,  1786  Hopkinton,  R.I.  d  Grafton,  N.Y. 

Nov  3,  1879,  m  1800  at  Petersburg,  N.Y.  WEEDEN  MAXSON  1779-1831/2.  (See 

Maxson).  Nancy  m  2d,  David  Eebster;  probably  3rcL, .  Jones;  4th, . 

Phillips.  She  d  aged  93-  Children  of  Weeden  Maxson  and  Nancy  (Randall) 
Maxson:  Samuel  Peckham  b  July  1,  1807-1895;  Matthew  Randall  b  Oct  8,  1810 
Petersburg,  N.Y.,  killed  Mar  l4,  1845  in  a  sugar  camp  in  Pa.;  Fanny; 
MALINDA  b  Mar  25,  1806,  d  Aug  30,  1871,  m  1st,  Daniel  P.  M.  Davison.  (See 
Davison) .  Nancy,  according  to  tombstone,  is  buried  beside  David  Webster 
at  "Babcock  Lake"  near  Grafton,  N.  Y. 

REFERENCES:  Landmarks  of  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hakes -Brown  Genealogy; 

See  other  family  references. 


SMITH 

1  LT.  THOMAS  SMITH  In  the  year  1718  a  considerable  number  of 
"Inhabitants  of  ye  North  of  Ireland"  presented  a  memorial  to  the  governing 
authorities  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Colony  of  Londonderry, 

N.  H.  was  planted  in  1719*  in  this  group  was  Thomas  Smith  who  was  born 
in  Ireland,  was  a  grantee  of  the  town  of  Chester,  not  as  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  but  as  successor  to  the  property  rights  of  Richard 
Swain.  He  is  known  to  have  been  in  Chester  early  as  1720.  Thomas  Smith 
was  possessed  of  a  resolute  and  determined  character  and  great  physical 
as  well  as  moral  courage,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
influence  among  the  settlers.  He  was  Constable  in  1724;  lot-layer  from 
1725  to  1727;  Selectman  1728;  and  fence  viewer  1729*  He  was  a  member  of 
the  military  company  formed  in  the  town  in  1731;  and  was  chosen  lieutenant 
in  1732;  hence  the  title  by  which  he  was  afterward  known. 

In  1724  he  and  John  Kerr,  later  his  brother-in-law,  were  captured  by 
a  band  of  prowling  Indians.  Kerr,  about  18  years  old,  and  Smith  were  making 
a  brush  fence  to  secure  Smith's  cow  from  the  savages,  when  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  a  bullet  passed  between  them,  just 
touching  Smith.  The  Indians  then  sprang  upon  the  whites,  and  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  that  followed,  Smith  endeavored  to  use  the  butt  of  his  musket  on  the 
head  of  the  leader,  the  notorious  "Joe  English",  but  missed  his  aim,  and 
was  captured  and  the  unfortunate  two,  closely  guarded,  were  started  off 
in  the  direction  of  Canada.  At  night  they  were  securely  bound  and  care¬ 
fully  watched,  but  during  the  course  of  the  second  night.  Smith  managed 
to  free  himself  without  discovery  by  his  captors,  then  released  Kerr  and 
both  made  their  way  back  to  the  settlement,  on  the  night  of  the  third  day 
after  they  were  taken. 

About  1734/5  Smith  sold  his  lands  in  Chester,  and  leaving  his  family 
went  to  New  Boston,  N.  H.  before  the  grant  of  that  town  was  made.  He 
settled  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town,  on  what  was  later  known  as  "the 
plain",  where  be  huilt  a  cabin,  and  cleared  a  small  piece  of  land,  by 
girdling  the  trees,  and  burning  over  the  ground.  For  nearly  two  years  he 
was  the  solitary  inhabitant  of  that  region,  and  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
town.  Near  his  house  the  proprietors  afterward  built  sixty  dwellings,  a 
grist  and  saw  mill,  and  a  meetinghouse,  but  this  was  not  done  until  the 
pioneer  had  lived  several  years  in  the  town.  Here,  as  before  in  Chester, 
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he  was  once  the  object  of  an  Indian  attack,  but  managed  to  escape  without 
harm.  He  then  left  this  place  for  a  time  and  on  coming  back  brought  his 
family  with  him.  A  few  years  later  he  procured  from  the  proprietors, 
either  by  purchase,  or  settlement,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  great  meadows,  which  was  in  possession  of  his 
descendants  until  1888. 

Thomas  Smith  built  the  first  frame  house  in  New  Boston,  and  was  a  man 
of  substance  and  influence,  although  he  appears 'not  to  have  taken  much 
part  in  public  affairs  at  New  Boston.  (Recorded  in  the  Marriages  by  Rev. 

Ward  Clark  between  1725-1739)-  Thomas  Smith  of  Chester,  N.  H.  m  MARY  CARR 
of  Kingston,  July  (date  torn).  Mary  was  sister  of  John  Carr  (Ker  or  Karr ) . 

John  Karr  and  his  brother  James,  came  from  Ireland  in  1722  (Whiton's 
Antrim,  p  59)*  Their  sister  Mary  probably  came  at  the  same  time.  John 
Karr  located  in  Merrimac,  N.  H.  and  m  Isabella  Walker.  James,  his  brother 
located  in  Bow,  N.  H.  and  was  killed  by  Indians  1748.  (Whiton's  Antrim,  p  59) 
Children  of  Thomas  and  Mary  recorded  ares  Samuel;  James;  REUBEN  (who  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution  and  afterward  settled  in  Maine);  and  John,  known 
as  Deacon  John,  had  5  children  by  his  first  wife  and  l4  children  by  his 
2nd  wife. 

2  REUBEN  SMITH  b  Aug  1750>  d  Aug  29,  1834  Pittsford,  Vt.  m  at  Hoosick 
Falls,  ca.  1773  LOIS  EVEREST  b  1752,  d  April  8,  1830  Pittsford,  Vt.  They 
had  14  children  according  to  a  statement  made  by  Clarissa,  the  youngest 
daughter,  mentioned  in  the  1800  Vermont  census  report  when  they  were  living 
in  Pittsford.  Reuben  and  family  were  at  Argyle,  N.Y.  when  the  1790  New 
York  census  was  taken  but  had  been  living  in  Little  Hoosic  in  1788.  Since 
only  8  of  the  children  are  named  in  the  census,  6  probably  died  young. 

Known  names  of  the  childrens  DEIDAMIA;  Samuel;  Hulda;  Mercy;  Mary;  Lois; 
Reuben,  Jr  and  Clarissa.  Reuben,  Sr.  served  in  the  American  Revolution 

in  Capt.  Benjamin  Cox's  Co.  of  Rangers,  Ma j .  Ebenezer  Allen's  Detachment 
raised  for  the  defense  of  the  State  of  Vt.  commencing  Aug  15  and  ending  Nov 
15,  1780.  Both  days  included.  Pay  6  lbs.  1  sh.  4  pence.  He  was  also  a 
private  in  Capt.  Jacob  Odel's  Co.  in  Col.  Ira  Allen’s  Regiment  of  Militia 
for  service  done  the  State  of  Vt.  on  the  alarm  to  the  Northward,  which 
commenced  Oct  1781.  40  miles  travel,  6  days  pay  1  lb.  1  sh.  4  pence. 

(Bennington).  Capt.  Abner  Seeley's  Co.  in  Col.  Ben j .  Wait's  Battalion 
July  1,  I78I  to  Nov  I78I.  (Refs  Rolls  of  Vt.  in  Am.  Rev.) 

3  DEIDAMIA  SMITH  b  July  24,  1774,  d  Sept  20,  1853  at  Grafton,  N.Y. 
m  EZRA  DAVTSON  17o5~l834  m  May  24,  1790  in  Argyle.  She  m  2d,  R.  Boon. 
Deidamia's  sister  Clarissa  told  one  of  her  granddaughters  that  "while  she 
never  saw  her  oldest  sister  (Deidamia)  she  saw  her  next  oldest  sister  (Hulda) 
but  once."  On  Dec  30,  1838  at  Grafton,  N.  Y.  Deidamia  wrote  a  letter  to 

her  sister  Lois  Smith  Harrison.  Deidamia  was  64  years  old.  Her  husband, 

Ezra,  had  died  four  years  before,  and  she  had  married  again.  Her  son  Dr. 

Asa  Lee  Davison,  had  moved  to  Groveland,  Ill.,  being  one  of  the  first  settlers 
and  later  he  removed  to  Canton,  Ill.  where  he  was  editor  of  the  Canton 
Register;  her  son  Reuben  had  died  in  1821,  and  her  daughter  Lois  died  a 
month  prior  to  this  letter.  This  letter  is  owned  by  Mary  Harrison  Hubbard, 
a  great-granddaughter  of  the  Lois  to  whom  the  letter  was  written.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  it  states,  "I  have  been  called  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  afflicion, 
in  losing  my  husband  and  children,  but  the  Savior  says  afflicions  shall  not 
be  greater  than  we  are  able  to  bare.  Therefore  if  we  are  faithful  we  shall 
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one  day  meet  in  Heaven."  "S.  Rowland  Davison  (her  son)  moved  to  Illenoys 
this  fall  which  was  quite  a  hitter  cup  for  me  as  I  never  expect  to  see 
him  again  in  this  world  for  old  age  begins  to  creep  on  and  I  must  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  comon  corse  of  nature  bid  fairwell  to  earth.  I  often  reflect 
on  past  times  when  we  youst  to  surround  our  father's  fireside,  then  we 
knew  nothing  about  trouble. .... .1  want  you  to  write  when  you  can,  for  it 

wont  be  long  before  Death  will  close  the  scene  with  me.  I  remain  your 
affectionate  sister,  Deidamia."  In  this  letter  she  mentions  loosing  a 
very  dear  friend  so  she  is  quite  depressed.  Death  waited  15  years  before 
closing  the  scene  with  her  for  she  died  aged  79.  (Notation — There  was 
an  Argyle,  Maine  as  well  as  an  Argyle,  N.  Y.  in  the  very  early  days.  A.  A. 
Davison  in  his  book  says  Deidamia  Smith  and  Ezra  Davison  were  married  in 
Argyle,  Maine.  Vital  records  show  Deidamia  and  her  parents  lived  in 
Argyle,  N.  Y.  according  to  the  1790  census).  (See  Davison). 

REFERENCES:  American  Ancestry,  Vol.  4:l84; 

Genealogy  of  N.  H.,  IV: 1880;  11:45; 

Genealogy  and  Family  History  by  Ezra  S.  Stearns; 

1790  N.  Y.  census;  1800  Vermont  census; 

Davison  Family  by  A.  A.  Davison,  p  9; 

Reuben  Smith  Family  of  Pittsford,  Vt.  by 
Fannie  Smith  Spurling. 


THORNDIKE 

1  JOHN  THORNDIKE  ca.  1603-1668/70;  from  England  to  Boston,  Mass. 

1632;  a  founder  of  Ipswich  1623;  returned  to  England  1668  leaving  his  son 
Paul  at  Beverly,  Mass.;  m  1st,  Elizabeth  Stratton;  m  2d,  Alice  Coleman. 

2  CAPT.  PAUL  THORNDIKE  1643-1697  Lt.  of  Beverly,  Mass.  l677j  Deputy 
to  General  Court  and  Representative  l68l;  Captain  and  Overseer  of  the 
Poor  1689;  m  MARY  PATCH  daughter  of  James  Patch.  They  settled  at  Beverly, 
Mass.  (See  Patch)  (Beverly,  Mass.  V.R.  p  231) 

James  Patch,  b  1626  in  Somersetshire,  England,  d  Sept  6,  1658  at 
Salem,  Mass,  m  Hannah.  James  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Patch,  Jr.,  b  1597 
in  England,  d  Nov  1673  at  Beverly,  Mass.  Nicholas,  Jr.  m  in  Somersetshire, 
England  1623  Elizabeth  Owley.  (American  Ancestry  Vol.  3:137)* 

3  HANNAH  THORNDIKE  m  WM.  PRIDE  bp  1678  Beverly,  d  Nov  1751  Norwich, 
Conn.  (See  Pride). 

4  JOHN  PRIDE  b  Sept  3,  1721,  d  Jan  3,  1762  m  ABIGAIL  CORNING  and 
lived  at  Norwich,  Conn.  (See  Corning) 

REFERENCE:  American  Ancestry,  Vol.  111:137 


TRACY 

Some  people  derive  satisfaction  in  tracing  their  ancestry  to  Royalty, 
others  find  greater  satisfaction  in  tracing  to  ancestors  noted  for  deeds 
and  accomplishments.  Without  entering  into  the  relative  merits  of  the 
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different  views,  attention  is  called  to  the  Davison-Tracy  line,  which  is 
clearly  traced  through  different  lines  to  Royal  ancestors  beginning  with 
Egbert  the  first  king  of  England  who  reigned  8OO-838,  Ethelwolf,  Alfred 
the  Great,  Edward  the  Elder,  Edmund  I,  Edgar  the  Peaceful  and  Ethelbred  II, 
all  kings  of  England.  Another  Tracy  line  leads  to  Wm.  the  Conqueror, 

King  of  England,  and  to  Emperor  Charlemagne.  (Ref:  Browning's  Americans 
of  Royal  Descent,  Pedigree  LI,  p  203;  Pedigree  CVII,  p  422,  698  and 
Pedigree  LXXXVI,  p  338) 

1  LT.  THOMAS  TRACY  b  l6l0  at  Tewsbury,  England  d  1695,  2nd  son  of 
Gen  Nathaniel  Tracy  and  grandson  of  Richard  Tracy,  Sheriff  of  Gloucester, 
England  in  1559*  Richard  Tracy  m  Lady  Barbara  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  Knight  of  Cherlecot.  According  to  Rowe,  Wm.  Shakespear's  first 
biographer  wrote,  "Shakespear  quitted  his  native  town,  chiefly  because  he 
had  been  prosecuted  for  deer-stealing  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park." 

Lt.  Thomas  Tracy  came  to  Salem,  Mass,  in  1636  and  had  land  assigned 
to  him.  He  was  a  ship  carpenter  and  later  removed  to  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

He  m  l64l  MARY,  widow  of  Edward  Mason,  and  moved  to  Saybrook  where  he  was 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  this  town.  After  several  years  he  located 
in  Norwich,  Conn.  Lt.  Thomas  was  a  well  educated  man,  a  good  business  man, 
a  gentleman  of  high  character,  and  an  able  and  prominent  leader  in  the  re¬ 
ligious,  educational,  military  governmental,  and  magisterial  affairs  of 
the  Colony  of  Conn.;  member  of  the  General  Court  Mar  5  and  June  6,  1 644; 
appointed  Feb  22,  1652  to  assist  Capt.  John  Mason  to  mount  6  great  guns  and 
to  prepare  for  the  defense  of  Saybrook;  member  of  the  committee  in  l66l  to 
try  bounds  of  New  London;  appointed  in  1662  to  audit  the  public  accounts; 
listed  as  an  ensign  1665,  confirmed  by  General  Court  Oct  1 666;  appointed 
Lieut,  in  Capt.  Avery's  Co.  of  Dragoons  Aug  14,  1673;  served  as  quarter¬ 
master  of  expedition  that  destroyed  the  Narragansett  Indians  in  Dec  1675 
at  Dismal  Swamp;  ordered  Aug  1676  to  care  for  and  to  dispose  of  guns  sur¬ 
rendered  by  the  Indians;  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  May  1678,  1683, 

1684;  appointed  commissioner  for  Norwich  May  9,  1678,  May  12,  l68l  and 
May  1684;  named  Nov  27,  1685  in  the  patent  by  which  Norwich  was  made  a 
town;  and  was  elected  to  the  General  Court  of  Conn.  21  times  and  attended 
21  regular  and  6  extra  sessions  between  1662  and  July  5,  1684. 

He  m  2d,  1679,  Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bourne  and  widow  of  John 
Bradford.  Thomas  Tracy  was  quartermaster  of  New  London  Dragoons  in  King 
Philip's  War  1675  which  service  qualifies  descendants  for  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  and  Colonial  Dames.  He  was  ensign  of  Norwich  Co.  (Ensign 
was  then  used  to  designate  an  officer  in  the  army  as  well  as  in  the  navy) 

2  JONATHAN  TRACY  b  1646  Saybrook,  Conn.:  d  ca.  1712,  was  an  original 
settler  at  Preston,  Conn,  where  he  was  first  town  recorder.  He  was  First 
Lieut,  of  the  Train  Band  (training  group  for  the  militia);  Deputy  at  Pres¬ 
ton;  member  of  assembly  1699-1700,  1710.  Married  1st,  July  11,  1672  MARY 
GRISWOLD  b  Aug  22,  1656,  d  April  24,  1711,  daughter  of  Francis  Griswold 

of  Norwich,  Conn.  (See  Griswold).  He  was  a  man  of  great  worth  and  held 
in  high  esteem.  He  was  town  clerk  of  Preston,  Conn.  18  years;  one  of  15 
persons  named  in  Act  of  1686,  creating  the  town  of  Preston. 

3  HANNAH  TRACY  b  July  8,  1677  at  Preston,  Conn,  m  Nov  l8  or  28,  1695 
at  Norwich,  Conn.  THOMAS  DAVISON  who  d  Dec  2,  1724;  they  settled  at  Preston, 
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Conn,  where  he  owned  extensive  tracts  of  land.  He  held  nearly  every  office 
in  the  gift  of  his  townsmen;  received  into  full  communion  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  March  5>  1699*  (See  Davison) 

REFERENCES;  Saybrook,  Conn,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Conn.  River 

by  Gates,  p  151; 

Norwich  Vital  Records,  Part  2,  p  704; 

Davison  American  Ancestry,  Vol.  12:46; 

History  of  Norwich,  Conn,  p  204; 

Saybrook  and  Preston,  Conn.  Records; 

Preston  Church  Records; 

Stiles'  Ancient  Windsor,  Vol.  11:351* 


ROYAL  ANCESTRY 


Some  people  derive  considerable  satisfaction  in  tracing  their  ances¬ 
try  to  royalty;  others,  greater  satisfaction  in  tracing  ancestors  noted 
for  deeds  and  accomplishments.  Without  entering  into  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  views,  attention  is  called  to  the  Hannah  Tracy  line. 

The  lineage  of  HANNAH  TRACY  (pp  78,  103)  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Mary  (Griswold)  Tracy,  has  been  clearly  traced  to  Royal  Ancestry  by 
"Browning".  Hannah  m  3695,  Thomas  Davison  (pp  ,78,94,103).  She  was  the  5th 
generation  from  Richard  Tracy  who  m  Barbara  Lucy.  This  Lucy  ancestry 
seven  generations  back  goes  to  Sir  William  Lucy,  who  m  Alianore  de  Grey, 
daughter  of  Reginald  de  Grey.  Several  further  generations  back,  Roger  de 
Gray  m  Elizabeth  Hastings.  Her  ancestors  included  Henry  de  Hastings,  who 
m  Ada,  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntington,  a  grandson  of  SAINT  DAVID  I 
(ca  1080-1153)  King  of  Scotland.  St.  David  m  Maude,  grandniece  of 
William  the  Conqueror  (The  Americana,  Vol.  VII ).  This  Hastings  line  goes 
back  several  generations  to  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR,  King  of  England. 

Hannah  (Tracy)  Davison  has  another  line  which  goes  back  several  gen¬ 
erations  to  Grace  de  Traci  (Tracy)  daughter  of  Henry.  She  m  John  de 
Maigne,  Lord  Sudlely.  His  ancestors,  many  generations  back,  go  to  ALFRED 
THE  GREAT,  3rd  King  of  England.  Alfred  was  the  4th  son  of  ETHELWOLF,  2nd 
King  of  England,  and  Ethelwolf  was  the  son  of  EGBERT,  the  1st  King  of 
England. 


REFERENCES:  Browning's  Americana  of  Royal  Descent,  1894,  Pedigree 
LI  p  203;  Pedigree  CVII  p  422;  Pedigree  LXXXVI  p  338;  Pedigree  CCVII  p  698. 


CHAPTER  4 


DESCENDANTS  OF  JAMES  R.  AND  LOIS  MATILDA  (DAVISON)  Barker 

JOSEPH  R.  BARKER 

JOSEPH  R.  BARKER  b  Dec  11,  1875  at  the  Davison  farm,  which  was  be¬ 
tween  Manito  and  Green  Valley,  Ill.  His  mother  had  been  born  and  married 
in  the  same  house.  He  d  Feb  3,  1957  aged  8l.  His  home  now  was  at  Ingle¬ 
wood,  Calif.  He  was  buried  at  the  Masonic  Cemetery  at  Fallbrook,  Calif, 
beside  his  son,  Robert. 

He  attended  Mt.  Pleasant  School  in  Illinois.  The  schoolhouse  was  on 
an  acre  knoll  on  his  father's  farm.  He  later  became  a  student  at  Knapps 
College  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  prepared  students  for  the  ministry.  He 
was  always  a  student  of  the  Bible. 

On  Aug  28,  1901  he  m  ELLA  MAY  MEEKER  b  June  28,  l88l,  daughter  of 
Samuel  G.  and  Patia  (Breedlove)  Meeker.  She  also  attended  Mt.  Pleasant 
School.  Three  children  were  born  near  or  in  Green  Valley,  Ill.:  SETH, 
PATIA  and  ROBERT. 

In  1920  he  moved  to  Fallbrook,  Calif,  where  he  was  a  farm  tool  de¬ 
signer  with  the  International  Harvester  Co.  until  his  retirement,  and  many 
of  his  patents  are  in  use  by  this  company. 

He  became  a  Mason  in  1927  and  in  1943  was  Worshipful  Master  of  the 
Fallbrook,  Calif.  Masonic  Blue  Lodge.  In  1943  he  was  Patron  of  the  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star.  A  year  or  more  later  they  moved  to  Inglewood,  Calif, 
which  was  his  home  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  Inglewood  he  became  an 
active  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  was 
High  Priest  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Joseph  R.  and  wife,  Ella  May,  celebrated  their  58th  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary.  (See  Meeker  under  Allied  Families). 

SETH  BARKER  (son  of  Joseph  R. )  b  July  7>  1902  at  his  grandfather  Bar¬ 
ker's  farm  home  near  Green  Valley,  Ill.  He  d  Dec  17,  1938  at  Santa  Paula, 
Calif,  and  is  buried  in  the  Masonic  Cemetery  there. 

He  graduated  from  Polytechnic  High  School,  Calif.  June  1920;  and  from 
the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  1926  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree,  and  from  Berkeley  1927  in  Commercial  Education.  (Searching  Creden¬ 
tials  ) . 

Seth  helped  work  his  way  through  college.  He  worked  one  year  for  the 
Santa  Fe  R.  R.  in  the  Arizona  Commissary.  Next  he  took  the  job  as  chemist 
at  Globe,  Arizona,  and  then  he  decided  to  go  back  to  college  after  working 
about  three  years. 

Seth  was  a  linguist  speaking  English,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Japanese 
and  Yiddish  lingo,  which  was  poor  German.  He  had  taken  a  commercial 
course  in  High  School  and  after  his  many  experiences  at  different  jobs  he 
decided  he  could  be  more  helpful  to  the  younger  generation  in  this  line 
of  work. 
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Besides  being  a  chemist  he  studied  to  be  a  Doctor,  a  Lawyer,  and  a 
Commercial  Teacher.  While  studying  medicine,  he  and  his  roommate  had  to 
study  the  body  of  a  dead  baby.  Seth  could  not  go  through  with  this  assign¬ 
ment,  so  being  a  Doctor,  came  to  an  end. 

The  High  School  Principal  of  Santa  Paula,  Calif,  needed  a  Commercial 
teacher.  He  was  given  Seth's  name  and  after  checking  the  record  of  each 
member  of  the  1927  graduating  class  at  Berkeley,  Seth  was  selected.  He 
taught  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Santa  Paula  High  School  for 
nine  years.  He  established  a  regular  office  and  his  pupils,  under  his 
instruction,  took  care  of  the  school  finances.  He  also  used  the  Braille 
System.  He  taught  a  Sunday  School  class  in  the  Spanish  District,  and  in 
his  spare  time  taught  a  group  of  ten-year-olds  boxing  and  wrestling.  He 
was  a  man  of  exceptionally  high  ideals  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

He  married  Aug  l8,  1930  EUGENE  REIGLER  b  in  Munich,  Germany.  She 
attended  U.  C.  L.  A.  She  m  2d,  Aug  19^2  Clifton  Earl  Snelson.  After 
Seth's  death  she  taught  school,  and  has  continued  in  this  profession. 

Seth  had  two  children:  SIGMUND  b  June  22,  1932  and  MARY  ELLA  b  Oct  19, 

193^+  both  b  in  Santa  Paula,  Calif.  They  took  the  name  Snelson  after  their 
mother's  second  marriage. 

SIGMUND  BARKER  (son  of  Seth  and  Eugene  Reigler  Barker)  b  June  22,  1932 
at  Santa  Paula,  California,  graduated  from  the  Santa  Paula  High  School. 

In  1952  he  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  at  Redlands  University, 
Calif.;  in  1956  received  his  Master's  Degree  at  University  of  Washington, 
and  in  1958  received  his  Ph.D  Degree.  He  received  a  Fulbright  Scholarship 
and  spent  one  year  in  Austria.  He  is  employed  by  the  Shell  Oil  Company 
and  works  eight  months  in  Seattle,  Washington  and  four  months  in  Alaska. 

He  is  presently  a  geologist. 

On  Dec  17,  i960  he  m  ANN  HULL  of  Yakima,  Washington.  She  was  a  col¬ 
lege  girl  and  b  about  1938. 

MARY  ELLA  BARKER  (daughter  of  Seth  and  sister  of  Sigmund)  b  Oct  19, 

193^  at  Santa  Laula,  Calif.  She  graduated  from  the  University  of  Calif., 

Los  Angeles,  1956  with  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree.  She  worked  as  a  private 
secretary  to  help  with  her  education. 

She  m  June  1,  1956  PETER  CLARK  JOHNSON,  a  descendant  of  Wm  Clark  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  in  1804.  Peter  was  b  Nov  19,  1933 >  son  of 
George  Alfred  Johnson  b  April  8,  1906  and  Ruth  Clark  (Husted)  Johnson  b 
Oct  31,  1905-  Peter  graduated  from  U.  C.  L.  A.  1958  with  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree.  He  served  in  the  Army  and  was  stationed  in  Paris  E.U.C.O.M. 
headquarters  Pf c .  European  Command.  He  is  in  the  advertising  business. 

Peter  and  Mary  Ella  were  married  on  Art  Linkletter's  show  and  were 
given  a  free  honeymoon  trip.  First  they  were  flown  to  Chicago  and  enter¬ 
tained  for  two  days.  They  traveled  by  bus  on  the  return  trip  to  Los 
Angeles,  stopping  at  numerous  places  where  they  were  given  many  gifts  along 
the  way.  This  bus,  besides  the  driver,  had  an  entertainer  and  guide  all 
the  way.  They  were  given  $500.00  by  the  bus  company.  'Phis  trip  was  to 
advertise  the  new  German  make  car.  The  gift  from  Art  Linkletter  was  an 
electric  refrigerator.  Issue:  JEFFREY  CLARK  JOHNSON  b  July  l6,  1958. 
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PATIA  ARDILLA  BARKER  (Daughter  of  Joseph  R.  and  Ella  May  Barker)  b 
Mar  3,  1907  at  Green  Valley,  Ill.  Her  girlhood  home  was  at  one  time  Fall- 
brook,  California.  She  attended  one  of  the  first  Junior  High  Schools  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  which  was  the  old  Los  Angeles  High  School  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Junior  High  School.  It  was  on  Bunker  Hill,  which  is  so 
often  mentioned  in  California  history;  where  the  Indians  and  the  whites 
fought.  Bullet  holes  were  still  in  the  hill-side  cliffs.  This  Bunker 
Hill  has  been  cut  down,  and  the  Junior  High  School  building  removed.  A 
huge  memorial  mural  has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  history  of  this 
location.  This  hill  was  above  the  Plaza  and  Olvera  Street,  and  directly 
across  from  the  old  Plaza  and  Mission.  It  was  on  or  close  by  Olvera  Street 
where  Walter  Alexander  Shay,  grandfather  of  Ora  (her  husband)  had  his 
cooper  establishment. 

Patia  finished  High  School  at  Huntington  Park,  California.  She 
majored  in  Home  Economics.  This  training  she  has  put  into  practice  ever 
since.  Her  sewing  is  a  work  of  art.  Her  choice  of  materials  and  design 
produces  a  well  groomed  appearance  for  members  of  her  family  as  well  as 
herself. 

On  Sept  12,  1923,  in  Los  Angeles,  she  m  ORA  WASHINGTON  SHAY,  son  of  a 
pioneer  California  family.  (See  Shay  in  Allied  Families).  They  were  m  by 
Rev.  Clark  who  had  baptized  the  three  Joseph  R.  Barker  children.  A  re¬ 
ception  was  held  at  her  parent's  home.  Ora  and  Patia  spent  their  honeymoon 
at  Ora's  San  Bernardino  mountain  home  in  "Green  Valley".  Hence  Patia  began 
two  new  lives,  miles  and  miles  apart,  in  places  called  Green  Valley.  They 
had  one  son,  ORA  DON. 

Patia  and  Ora  attended  night  school.  Patia  was  not  only  active  but 
very  successful  in  her  work  in  the  different  organizations  to  which  she 
belonged.  She  was  Matron  of  her  Eastern  Star  Chapter  in  19^9 • 

After  her  son  Don  married,  she  traveled  extensively  with  her  husband 
and  lived  for  months  at  a  time  in  the  State  or  Country  where  his  work  took 
him.  They  have  a  permanent  home  in  Long  Beach,  California- -and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Beach  is  their  back  yard. 

ORA  DON  SHAY  (called  Don)  son  of  Patia  and  Ora  Shay,  was  b  in  South 
Gate,  Los  Angeles,  Sept  10,  1924.  When  a  very  young  pupil  in  school,  his 
teacher  asked  his  class  if  any  of  them  knew  about  George  Washington.  Don's 
hand  went  up.  He  said  he  knew,  because  his  grandpa  (Shay)  shot  him. 

(Read  the  story  under  Thomas  James  Shay  in  Allied  Families).  The  teacher 
was  horrified,  and  had  Don's  mother  come  to  the  school  to  discuss  his  'big 
lie'.  When  Patia  explained,  the  teacher  was  both  amused  and  satisfied. 

Don  graduated  from  the  El  Monte,  California,  High  School,  and  attended 
Pasadena  Junior  College.  He  later  attended  a  night  school,  and  was  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach  any  type  of  mathematics  there.  He  m  July  2,  1949  >  a t  El 
Monte,  California,  LENORA  KATHERINE  GEIER  b  Sept  12,  1923,  at  South 
Pasadena,  California.  The  wedding  was  held  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  Don's 
parents  among  orange  blossoms.  Lenora  is  the  daughter  of  John  H  and  Lenore 
Katherine  (Johnson)  Geier.  Lenora  taught  school  before  she  m  Don.  They 
have  two  children,  MALISSA  JO  b  Feb  19,  1951  at  Alhambra,  Los  Angeles,  and 
BARBARA  SUE  b  Dec  20,  1957  at  West  Covina,  California. 
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Don  took  an  apprenticeship  at  C.  F.  Braun  &  Co.  at  Alhambra.  Mr. 

Braun  said  the  boys  who  took  apprenticeships  with  him,  had  a  training 
equivalent  to  a  college  education  when  they  finished.  All  departments 
had  to  be  learned.  Don  became  a  construction  engineer.  In  i960,  Don  re¬ 
ceived  his  32nd  degree  in  the  Masonic  Lodge. 

JAMES  ROBERT  BARKER  (son  of  Joseph  R.  and  Ella  May  Barker)  b  April  27, 
1907  at  Green  Valley,  Ill.,  attended  High  School  at  Fallbrook,  Calif.  He 
was  in  the  Navy  two  years.  He  worked  as  a  boilermaker  and  learned  his  trade 
through  Correspondence  School.  He  married  May  7,  1937  BERNICE  SLIKER.  He 
died  Sept.  21,  19^-0  and  is  buried  in  the  Masonic  Cemetery  at  Fallbrook, 
Calif. 


CARRIE  ABIGAIL  BARKER 

CARRIE  ABIGAIL  BARKER  (daughter  of  James  R.  and  Lois  Matilda  Barker) 
was  b  Jan  13,  1882  in  Tazwell  Co.,  Ill.  on  the  Davison  farm,  now  owned  by 
her  father,  where  her  mother  had  been  born  and  married.  She  grew  to  woman¬ 
hood  on  the  first  Barker  farm,  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Green  Valley, 

Ill.  She  attended  Mt.  Pleasant  School  in  the  second  schoolhouse  on  her 
father's  farm.  She  decided,  when  about  eighteen  years  old,  to  be  a  dress¬ 
maker.  Her  mother  had  her  best  dresses  and  those  of  her  three  daughters 
usually  made  by  the  finest  dressmaker  in  Pekin,  Ill.  and  perhaps  the  best 
in  the  county.  Pekin  was  ten  miles  away  and  it  was  a  day's  trip  just  to 
go  for  a  fitting.  Carrie  obtained  room  and  board  in  Pekin  and  in  time  she 
completed  the  dressmaking  course.  In  those  days  they  used  a  chart  and  made 
their  own  patterns.  Carrie  never  became  a  professional  dressmaker,  but  her 
sister  Pearl  learned  what  Carrie  had  been  taught  and  became  the  dressmaker 
for  her  mother  and  sister  June,  after  Carrie  married. 

In  the  fall  of  1901,  before  the  Pan  American  Exposition  closed  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Carrie,  Jennie  Rolfs  and  two  friends  boarded  an  excursion 
train  at  Manito,  Ill.  for  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  after  Carrie's  mother  had  taken 
her  and  Jennie  by  horse  and  buggy  seven  miles  to  the  station.  The  girls 
carried  their  lunches  in  shoe  boxes  and  traveled  by  coach  each  way.  Cinders 
flew  into  the  cars  as  there  were  no  screens  in  those  days,  nor  were  there 
individual  drinking  cups.  All  used  the  same  tin  cup.  It  was  the  first 
long  train  ride  for  all  four.  Carrie's  father  had  given  her  $20.00  to 
finance  this  trip. 

When  they  arrived  at  Buffalo,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  go  by 
street  car  to  Niagara  Falls.  They  wanted  to  go  over  the  bridge  into  Can¬ 
ada,  but  since  they  charged  a  toll,  they  just  looked  across  the  river. 

They  traveled  by  street  car  to  the  Fair.  On  Sunday,  the  girls  passed 
eight  churches  before  they  came  to  a  Methodist  Church.  Carrie  and  Jennie 
attended  Egypt  Union  Church  in  the  country  and  Carrie  sometimes  attended 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Green  Valley.  They  were  ushered  in  and  seated  in 
a  side  room.  A  young  man  came  in  and  was  seated  behind  them.  When  the 
service  had  ended  and  they  were  outside,  the  young  man  said,  "Hello,  Green 
Valley".  Carrie  turned  around  but  he  had  spoken  to  Jennie,  whom  he  thought 
he  had  seen  in  Green  Valley.  They  were  all  introduced.  The  young  man  was 
0.  A.  Crawford  from  a  farming  district  between  Green  Valley  and  Delavan,  Ill. 
He  had  walked  21  blocks  to  attend  this  church  for  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Green  Valley.  He  was  also  attending  the  Exposition. 
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Carrie  used  her  first  twenty  dollar  bill  wisely.  She  bought  a  round 
trip  excursion  ticket  from  Manito,  Ill.  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  paid  admission 
to  the  fair  two  days,  paid  for  meals  and  room,  gave  money  for  church  col¬ 
lection,  visited  Niagara  Falls,  purchased  souvenirs,  took  numerous  car 
rides,  and  her  whole  trip  cost  her  a  total  of  $14.70  for  when  she  reached 
home  she  had  $5-30  in  her  purse.  She  had  not  only  attended  the  Exposition, 
but  had  met  her  future  husband.  A  year  later  they  began  to  date,  and  in 
another  year  on  New  Year's  Eve,  Dec  31 ,  1903  she  married  ORLANDO  ABERNATHY 
CRAWFORD  (b  Feb  18,  187$;  d  Sept  26,  1940 )  at  an  evening  home  wedding. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  guests  were  invited.  The  large  dining  room  had  two 
long  tables,  and  "supper"  was  served  to  all.  The  food  was  prepared  by 
Carrie  and  her  mother.  Some  neighbor  women  helped  serve.  This  meal  was 
quite  elaborate  for  the  times.  Bananas  hung  in  the  large  back  hall  by  the 
bunch  and  oranges  were  in  crates .  Both  fruits  were  rare  treats .  Oranges 
were  usually  bought  at  Christmas  time  and  then  only  one  for  each  person. 

Carrie  and  her  husband  began  housekeeping  east  of  Green  Valley  on  a 
farm.  When  she  was  nursing  her  third  child  she  was  called  upon  to  stay 
with  an  expectant  mother,  while  the  husband  drove  with  horse  and  buggy  to 
Delavan,  Ill.  to  get  a  Doctor.  Before  the  Doctor  and  a  nurse  arrived, 
twins,  Mary  and  Martha,  were  born.  They  were  very  tiny  and  thin  and  resem¬ 
bled  little  mummies.  The  mother  could  not  nurse  them  and  Mary  died.  The 
Doctor  said  Martha  could  not  live  unless  she  had  mother's  milk.  Carrie 
nursed  her  until  they  found  a  formula  which  agreed  with  Martha.  The  mother 
would  walk  from  her  home  to  Carrie ' s .  While  the  baby  nursed  the  mother 
busied  herself  doing  some  of  Carrie's  housework.  Martha  is  now  a  grand¬ 
mother.  She  always  spoke  of  Carrie  as  her  second  mother. 

Carrie  helped  Doctors  in  a  number  of  confinement  cases  both  in  Ill. 
and  Ind.  where  they  moved  in  1914.  0.  A.  Crawford  (as  he  signed  his  name) 

and  Carrie  bought  a  farm  near  Needmore,  Indiana.  They  stayed  about  four 
and  a  half  years.  They  were  active  in  church  and  community  work.  Carrie 
was  conducting  a  church  meeting,  and  she  told  a  church  member  she  was  going 
to  ask  him  to  offer  the  prayer.  He  said,  "What  can  I  say?"  She  jokingly 
said,  "Lord,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner".  When  she  called  on  him,  that 
was  his  whole  prayer. 

They  resided  in  Needmore  until  1919  when  they  returned  to  Ill.  and  lived 
on  a  James  R.  Barker  farm.  Here  her  children  were  raised.  They  attended 
Mt.  Pleasant  grade  school  in  the  new  schoolhouse  No.  3  and  then  all  attended 
High  School  in  Green  Valley. 

Carrie's  grandfather,  A.  A.  Davison  had  been  for  many  years  a  nursery¬ 
man  and  Carrie  inherited  his  love  for  growing  vegetation.  She  used  several 
acres  near  the  house  to  raise  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  fruit  was  often 
sold  on  a  "pick  it  yourself"  basis.  People  came  for  miles  around  to  pick 
this  fruit.  On  a  slope  near  the  house  facing  the  Highway,  she  planted  rose- 
moss  which  was  admired  by  passersby,  during  the  blooming  season.  In  her 
large  flower  beds  around  the  house  she  raised  asparagus  which  served  two 
purposes — food  and  ornamentation. 

After  her  children  were  grown,  the  state  of  Illinois  needed  a  home  for 
two  orphaned  brothers  aged  five  and  three,  until  they  could  be  placed  in  a 
permanent  home.  Carrie  and  her  husband  secured  a  state  license  and  took 
these  boys  for  four  and  a  half  years.  Years  later,  the  older  boy  back  from 
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Navy  service  on  furlough,  visited  Carrie  on  Mother's  Day.  He  put  his  arm 
around  her  and  kissed  saying,  "Mom,  you  are  the  best  mother  I  ever  had." 

Children  of  Carrie  and  her  husband:  DELLA  IRENE;  OLIVER  AARON; 

DOROTHY  LEONA;  HOMER  TIMOTHY;  and  HARRY  HERBERT. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Carrie  bought  a  property  in  Green  Valley, 
in  which  she  lives.  She  still  owns  the  land  her  father  gave  her,  she  being 
its  third  owner,  the  first  owner  being  a  Chandler,  relative  of  her  Grand¬ 
mother  Davison,  and  the  second  owner  being  James  R.  Barker.  The  government 
deeded  the  land  to  Chandler,  1837 • 

While  her  son  Homer  was  in  South  America  she  spent  some  time  with  him 
and  attended  his  wedding,  making  the  trip  both  ways  by  plane.  (See  Craw¬ 
ford  under  Allied  Families ) . 

DELLA  IRENE  CRAWFORD  (daughter  of  Orlando  A.  and  Carrie  A.  (Barker) 
Crawford)  b  Oct  8,  1904  near  Delavan,  Ill.  She  graduated  from  the  Green 
Valley  High  School  1923-  She  passed  the  Illinois  Teachers'  examination 
in  1923  and  taught  in  the  Illinois  rural  schools  eight  years.  She  attended 
Summer  School  each  summer  at  Bradley  University,  Peoria,  Ill.  She  married 
ORVILLE  GRAFF  CHAPMAN,  son  of  George  and  Grace  (Hulst)  Chapman  May  12,  1929 
(Mother's  Day)  at  the  Methodist  parsonage  in  Peoria,  Ill.  The  attendants 
were  her  cousins  Lloyd  and  Alma  (Crawford)  Kyle.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  since  childhood  and  was  very  active  in  youth  work,  as 
well  as  church  work.  In  1959>  at  their  new  location  in  Florida,  she  and 
her  husband  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  (he  was  a  Presbyterian  when 
married)  and  she  has  already  been  elected  to  responsible  offices.  In 
Bradford,  Ill.  she  was  Past  Worthy  Matron  of  Eastern  Star  in  1935 >  and 
an  active  member  of  the  Republican  Club  and  many  other  organizations. 

Children  are:  DAVID  GEORGE;  RICHARD  ORVILLE;  and  ORVILLE  GEORGE. 

DAVID  GEORGE  CHAPMAN  b  July  6,  1936  (called  David)  b  at  Methodist 
Hospital  in  Peoria,  Ill.  graduated  from  the  Bradford,  Ill.  High  School 
195^*  He  was  a  drummer  for  eight  years  in  the  school  bands.  He  went  to 
"State"  in  Public  Speaking  while  in  the  Eighth  Grade.  He  attended  Bradley 
University,  Peoria,  Ill.  for  two  years,  then  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Florida  at  Gainesville  where  he  majored  in  Business  Administration. 

He  was  a  popular  member  of  all  his  classes,  his  fraternity  and  many  other 
organizations,  holding  major  offices  in  all  of  them.  He  served  on  the 
President's  Student  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Public  Relations,  and  was 
selected  for  "Who's  Who"  at  the  University  of  Florida.  He  belongs  to  the 
M.  E.  Church  and  is  active  in  Youth  Programs. 

He  has  an  asthmatic  condition  which  developed  in  his  childhood.  On 
Sept.  12,  1958  he  was  sworn  into  the  army  and  served  six  months.  He  at¬ 
tended  an  Insurance  School  in  Miami  with  Liberty  Mutual  and  plans  to  work 
in  Orlando,  Florida  as  an  insurance  man.  (i960) 

RICHARD  OVRILLE  CHAPMAN  b  June  3,  1938  (called  Dick)  b  at  Methodist 
Hospital,  Peoria,  Ill.  attended  his  first  eleven  years  of  school  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  Ill.  and  his  senior  year  in  Seabreeze  High  School,  Daytona  Beach, 

Fla.  He  was  a  popular  member  of  his  classes  and  played  the  drums  in  school 
bands  five  years.  He  went  to  the  State  in  cartoon  drawing  in  the  8th  grade. 

He  was  rejected  for  military  service  Feb  18,  1957  because  of  an  asthma 
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condition  dating  back  to  age  four.  After  graduating  from  High  School  he 
worked  in  Daytona  Beach.  He  is  mechanically  minded  and  was  very  active  in 
youth  work  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

He  married  1958  at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  at  Lady  of  Lourdes  Church, 
JO  ANNE  MARIE  RUOLO  b  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  25,  1936,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Paul  Ruolo  b  in  Palermo  Sicily,  Italy  Oct  2,  1902  and  his  wife  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  Sept  5>  1825,  Edith  Joan  Tahliaferri  b  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  Nov  2 6,  1907. 
Mr.  Ruolo  is  a  Sundry  Store  Owner  and  Operator.  'He  and  his  wife  and  family 
are  Catholics. 

Richard  and  Jo  Anne  have  one  son,  born  1959*  Jo  Anne  was  an  X-ray 
technician  at  a  Daytona  Hospital  before  her  marriage. 

ORVILLE  GEORGE  CHAPMAN  (called  0.  G. )  b  June  27,  19^2  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  Peoria,  Ill • j  attended  the  Bradford,  Ill.  schools  for  7  ysars, 
and  has  been  a  popular  student  and  has  been  elected  to  several  offices 
requiring  leadership  in  both  school  and  clubs.  He,  like  his  brothers,  has 
been  active  in  youth  work  in  the  M.  E.  Church  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

When  his  parents  moved  to  Pompano,  Florida  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Student  Council  and  as  a  result  had  a  week's  training  for  Leadership  at  the 
State  Capital;  then  two  weeks  later,  he  went  back  for  a  week  at  Boys  State, 
both  in  June.  On  Oct  2 6,  1959  He  was  given  an  all  expense  paid  trip  to  the 
Southern  Regional  Convention  of  Student  Leaders  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

In  i960  he  enrolled  in  Business  Administration  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
He  was  elected  as  Representative  to  the  Legislative  Council.  He  pledged  and 
went  active,  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity.  (See  Chapman  under  Allied  Families). 

OLIVER  AARON  CRAWFORD  (son  of  Orlando  A.  and  Carrie  (Barker)  Crawford) 

H  May  30,  1906  on  a  farm  near  Delavan,  Ill.  m  Nov  l8,  1925  at  Green  Valley, 
Ill-  MARY  ANNIE  KRAMER  b  Oct  13,  1906  at  Bentley,  Hancock  Co.,  Ill., 
daughter  of  Fred  J.  and  Lizzie  A.  (Hilst)  Kramer. 

Oliver  is  a  very  successful  farmer.  For  the  first  years  of  their 
married  life  they  rented  farms  in  Tazwell  Co.,  Ill.  but  later  they  bought 
a  farm  of  240  acres  near  Pekin,  Ill. 

On  their  twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary  in  1950  they  celebrated  by 
driving  to  a  country  home  near  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Mary  had  seen  the  plans  of 
this  home  in  "Capper's  Farmer"  and  since  they  planned  to  build  a  new  home 
they  thought  they  would  like  to  see  this  dream  house.  They  returned  home, 
changed  some  of  the  house  to  suit  their  own  needs  and  in  March  1958  moved 
into  their  new,  luxurious  and  spacious  home.  In  the  semi-basement,  besides 
utility  rooms,  is  a  very  large  family  room,  where  the  entire  Crawford  fam¬ 
ilies  nearby  may  gather  for  reunions.  Fifty  people  may  assemble  in  this 
room  and  not  be  crowded.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  Christmas  home-coming 
gatherings.  The  house  is  on  a  knoll,  giving  a  fine  view  of  the  farm,  and 

the  black  Angus  cattle  (i960).  Each  cow  wears  its  pedigree  number  on  a 

necklace  around  its  neck.  The  improvements  on  the  farm  are  as  modern  and 

artistic  as  the  house.  The  landscaping  around  the  house  is  more  like  a 

park.  One  acre  on  the  farm  is  planted  to  evergreen  trees  which  supply 
Christmas  trees  each  year  for  the  entire  family. 

Neighbors  have  been  known  to  complain,  because  Oliver  keeps  the  weeds 
cut  under  all  the  fences,  and  much  of  his  land  is  along  the  highway.  They 
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say  it  makes  their  farms  look  unkept. 

(i960)  Oliver  is  a  member  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club;  The  Tazwell  Co. 
Farm  Bureau;  The  Farm  Committee  of  the  Peoria  Association  of  Commerce;  and 
a  Director  on  the  Tazwell  County  Veterans  Memorial  Fair  Association.  He 
served  as  Township  Clerk  in  Cincinnati  Township,  Tazwell  Co.  for  12  years 
and  as  Supervisor  there  for  four  years.  He  served  as  Grade  School  Director 
several  terms,  and  presently  is  serving  his  second  term  on  the  Pekin  High 
School  Board. 

Both  Oliver  and  Mary  have  been  active  in  Four  H.  Clubs  as  leaders,  and 
both  are  active  in  the  Grace  Methodist  Church  at  Pekin.  He  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Official  Board  of  this  church  for  more  than  twenty  years.  All 
the  Crawford  children  belong  to  this  church.  He  is  the  only  child  of  his 
parents  who  is  a  farmer. 

During  the  last  week  in  November  1958  Oliver  and  Mary  were  in  Chicago, 
Ill.  attending  the  Agricultural  Association  Convention.  At  one  evening 
meeting  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  asked  is  there  was  a  man  in  the  group  who 
had  half  an  x-lax  in  his  pocket.  There  were  around  3,000  men  and  women 
present.  One  man  raised  his  hand.  He  was  invited  to  the  platform.  Then 
the  Master  of  Ceremonies  asked  if  there  was  a  man  with  the  picture  of  his 
mother-in-law  in  his  pocket.  Oliver  was  the  only  man  to  raise  his  hand. 

He,  too,  was  called  to  the  platform,  where  he  displayed  the  photograph  of 
his  mother-in-law  and  his  eight  grandchildren  from  his  billfold. 

Oliver  and  Mary  also  attended  the  "Mayflower  Descendants"  banquet  on 
this  trip--01iver  being  a  member  with  general  No.  23,^28  and  State  No.  919* 
His  ancestor,  John  Alden,  is  one  of  his  maternal  ancestors.  In  1959  they 
had  a  Crawford  family  reunion  at  their  home  in  the  summer  and  more  than 
forty  attended. 

Oliver  and  Mary  Crawford  have  four  children:  SHIRLEY  MAE;  KENNETH 
OLIVER;  HELEN  MARY  and  JAMES  RICHARD. 

SHIRLEY  MAY  CRAWFORD  b  Oct  2,  1926  at  Green  Valley,  Ill.  graduated 
from  the  Pekin  Community  High  School  at  the  age  of  l6.  She  did  office  work 
at  the  Pekin  Farmer's  Grain  Co.  and  at  a  local  Doctor's  office  until  she 
married  April  6,  19^7  at  Pekin,  Ill.  KENNETH  E.  SCROGIN  b  April  8,  1922  at 
Wapello,  Ill.,  son  of  Joseph  W.  and  Margaret  (Winters)  Scrogin.  He  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  four  years;  graduated  from  Bradley  University,  Peoria, 
Ill.  and  is  presently  employed  in  the  Engineering  Department  at  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  East  Peoria,  Ill.  They  live  in  Pekin,  Ill.  Kenneth  was 
aboard  the  destroyer  U.  S.  S.  Robert  H.  Smith,  attached  to  the  5th  fleet. 
They  did  mine  sweeping,  etc. 

Kenneth  and  Shirley  have  four  children,  all  bo  .n  at  the  Pekin  Public 
Hospital:  DUANE  ALLEN  b  Jan  1,  1952;  CAROL  ANN  b  Dec  20,  1953;  DALE 
EDWARD  b  Aug  29,  1956;  NANCY  RUTH  b  Feb  12,  i960. 

KENNETH  OLIVER  CRAWFORD  b  Aug  9,  1929  on  a  farm  near  Green  Valley, 

Ill.,  graduated  from  the  Pekin  Community  High  School  19^7*  He  was  drafted 
into  the  U.  S.  Army  Dec  l6,  1953  where  he  served  for  two  years.  He  took 
Basic  Training  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  where  he  won  a  trophy  for  top 
company  marksman  with  a  M  1  rifle.  He  spent  l6  weeks  training  in  Heli- 
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copter  Mechanic  School  at  Ft.  Sill,  Oklahoma.  He  was  next  stationed  at 
Fr.  Riley,  Kans.  for  the  remainder  of  his  service.  He  served  with  the 
93rd  Transportation  Co.,  71st  Battalion  Helicopter  of  the  5th  Army.  While 
at  Ft.  Riley  he  flew  by  Helicopter  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  to  bring  back  to 
camp  some  new  H.  21  Helicopters.  He  was  promoted  to  Specialist  2nd  Class. 
(Sergeant) . 

Before  entering  the  army  he  married  April  5,  1953  PATRICIA  JEAN  SPIESZ 
b  May  23,  1933,  daughter  of  Irwin  and  Vera  (Cook)  Spiesz,in  Donaldson,  Iowa. 
After  he  was  drafted  he  and  Patricia  traveled  through  many  states.  He  said 
if  he  was  going  to  fight  for  his  country,  he  wanted  to  see  what  he  was 
fighting  for. 

Kenneth  farms  360  acres  of  land  near  Pekin,  Ill.  He  attended  the 

G.  I.  Night  School  and  leads  the  Cincinnti  Go-Getters  k  H  Club  and  is  a 

member  of  the  Tazwell  Co.  Farm  Bureau.  Children  of  Kenneth  and  Patricia: 
DONALD  BRUCE  and  DENNIS  EUGENE,  Siamese  twins  b  April  21,  195k  at  Pekin 

Hospital  who  lived  only  fifteen  minutes;  STEVEN  KENNETH  b  July  19,  1955  at 

Ft.  Riley,  Kans.;  KARIN  DIANE  b  April  k,  1957  at  Pekin  Public  Hospital  and 
GREGORY  CHARLES  b  Oct  21,  I959  at  the  same  hospital;  MICHAEL  RAY  CRAWFORD 
b  Oct  22,  i960,  at  Pekin  Hospital. 

HELEN  MARY  CRAWFORD  b  June  30,  1932  on  a  farm  southwest  of  Pekin,  Ill., 
graduated  from  the  Pekin  Community  High  School  in  1950.  On  Sept  10,  1950 
she  married  JAMES  DENEEN  BERNSHOUSER  b  April  20,  1929  at  Pekin,  Ill.,  son 
of  Lester  and  Matilda  (Lucas)  Bernshauser.  Helen  was  a  k  H  Leader  four 
years  in  Mason  Co.,  Ill.  and  a  member  of  the  Home  Bureau.  James  runs  the 
Allis  Chalmers  Machinery  Business  at  Manito,  Ill.  where  they  reside.  He’ 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Guard  but  never  left  home  or  was  called  to 
duty.  They  have  three  children,  all  born  at  the  Pekin  Hospital:  LARRY  T.EE 
b  May  16,  1951;  JAMES  DAVID  b  July  lk,  1952;  JANET  SUE  b  Feb  20,  1956. 

JAMES  RICHARD  CRAWFORD  b  Sept  20,  1935  on  a  farm  southwest  of  Pekin, 
Ill.,  graduated  from  the  Pekin  Community  High  School  1953-  He  enlisted 
in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Nov  19,  1953  and  took  his  Basic  Training  at  Lackland 
A.  F.  N.  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  next  attended  Gas  Generation  School  at 
Francis  E.  Warren  A.  F.  B.  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  From  there  he  was  sent  to 
McClellan  A.  F.  B.,  Calif,  and  left  the  U.  S.  A.  by  plane  Nov  28,  195k  for 
a  year's  duty  at  Dahran  A.  F.  B.  in  Saudi  Arabia.  While  there  he  made  two 
trips  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  the  day  after  Thanksgiving 
1955  he  arrived  at  the  Peoria,  Ill.  airport,  after  flying  10,000  miles  in 
63  hours.  On  Jan  3>  1956  he  reported  for  duty  at  Castle  A.  F.  B.,  Calif, 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  four  year  enlistment.  He  served 
with  the  Strategic  Air  Command's  93  Bomb  Wing  with  the  93rd  Supply  Sq.  and 
was  honorably  discharged  Sept  k,  1957  for  the  purpose  of  starting  in  the 
fall  semester  at  Modesto  Junior  College,  majoring  in  Agriculture. 

James  married  March  15,  1958  in  Merced,  Calif.,  SANDRA  JEAN  SMITH  b 
Mar  12,  19k0  at  Hemet,  Calif.,  daughter  of  Weldon  and  Ruby  Bell  Smith. 

They  live  in  Pekin  Ill.  and  he  works  for  the  Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 
Bartonville,  Ill. 

DOROTHY  LEONA  CRAWFORD  (daughter  of  Orlando  A.  and  Carrie  (Barker) 
Crawford)  b  Mar  k,  1908  on  a  farm  near  Delavan,  Ill.  After  the  death  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  of  Irwin  Bentcamp,  her  husband,  she  married  May  l6,  1953 
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at  Tabor  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  WILLIAM  NIEHAUS  b  April  l8, 

1902  at  Cologne,  Germany.  Dorothy  had  no  children.  She  has  done  office 
work  for  years.  Her  theory  is,  "If  you  enjoy  what  you  are  doing  (work) 
stay,  and  if  you  do  not,  get  another  job.  No  one  wants  a  martyr  around." 
She  worked  for  one  insurance  company  eleven  years.  "Too  many  years  in  a 
company",  she  said,  "do  not  mean  much,  unless  you  are  willing  to  give  your 
life  to  a  company  and  never  live;  this  may  be  alright." 

She  sang  in  a  Choral  Society  for  seven  years  in  Philadelphia  which  met 
on  Tuesday  nights  in  a  store  which  gave  the  chorus  group  a  good  meal  in 
their  fine  dining  room.  They  did  Christmas  programs  and  also  sang  for 
charity.  They  sang  at  the  Seamen's  Institute.  One  number  was  "Butterfly". 
The  big  spring  affair  concert  and  ball  was  at  Historic  Old  Bellevue  Hotel 
Ball  Room  with  the  Philadelphia  Ballet.  One  year  there  were  seven  harpists 
as  accompanists.  The  Chorus  was  given  tickets  to  many  cultural  affairs, 
so  Dorothy  says,  "  I  had  an  interesting  time  singing  for  my  supper." 

She  attended  High  School  at  Green  Valley,  Ill.  When  she  was  elected 
President  of  her  class,  Max  Allen  was  elected  vice  president.  She  got  up 
to  make  her  acceptance  speech  and  said,  "I  do  not  approve  of  women  Pres¬ 
idents.  If  Max  will  be  President,  I  will  accept  the  vice  presidency." 

This  was  done. 

Dorothy  was  very  popular  with  young  people.  She  seldom  went  places 
with  a  date,  but  went  with  her  brother  Oliver.  In  this  way  she  could 
mingle  with  everyone,  and  choose  who  brought  her  home.  If  she  went  with 
a  date  she  would  have  to  spend  the  entire  evening  with  him,  which  was  some¬ 
times  boring. 

(1958)  Dorothy  has  traveled  in  all  48  states  twice  and  has  been  to 
Alaska,  Canada,  Cuba,  Old  Mexico  in  this  hemisphere  and  abroad  to  Ireland, 
England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Switzerland,  and  she  used 
her  Lica  Camera  to  make  colored  slides  of  her  trips. 

HOMER  TIMOTHY  CRAWFORD  (son  of  Orlando  A.  and  Carrie  A.  (Barker) 
Crawford)  b  June  19,  1911  on  a  farm  near  Delavan,  Ill.  m  March  5 ,  1932  at 
Pekin,  Ill.  AGNES  JULIA  LOHNES  b  Feb  7,  1913  at  Tremont,  Ill.  They  had 
one  child  DARLENE  MARIE  b  Aug  10,  1933  at  Green  Valley,  Ill.  She  married 
Feb  23,  1954  DAVID  CARNEAL  HARWELL  b  Dec  15,  1930  in  Enville,  Tenn.,  son 
of  Graper  David  Harwell  and  Malisa  (Kagle)  Harwell.  Darlene  and  David 
have  one  child:  JULIE  KAY  HARWELL  b  Dec  28,  1955  at  Pekin,  Ill. 

Homer  and  Agnes  were  divorced  and  he  married  2nd,  Virgene  Johnson 
but  they  had  no  children.  They  were  divorced  later. 

About  1944,  Homer  went  to  Trinadad,  British  West  Indies,  with  the 
U.  S.  Engineers  as  Master  Machinist  and  later  to  Curocao,  Netherlands 
West  Indies  where  he  was  Master  Mechanist  for  a  Dutch  Oil  Refinery  Con¬ 
struction  Corporation.  Next  he  was  in  Venezuela,  South  America  where  he 
was  maintenance  man  in  the  department  of  Transport  de  Ventra,  a  trucking 
company.  To  receive  his  week's  pay  check  he  had  to  go  to  the  office  of 
the  Personnel  Department.  Here  he  met  SENORITA  MALVINA  CONSUELO  PEREGRA, 
a  Venezuelan  who  was  born  in  Mara-caibo,  Tulia,  Venezuela,  South  America 
Nov  14,  1923-  Before  being  employed  in  this  office  she  had  taught  school. 
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They  were  married,  in  the  Grande  Temple  (church)  in  Caracas,  the  largest 
in  the  country  of  Venezuela  Nov  29,  1947 .  Malvina  was  the  daughter  of 
Jose  V.  Peryra  who  was  born  in  Coro,  Faison,  Venezuela  Sept  29,  1887.  He 
managed  a  pharmacy  for  34  years  and  for  15  years  he  has  been  in  the  office 
of  Contralosia  General  de  la  Nacion  in  Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela. 

His  work  is  looking  after  the  expenditures  of  his  nation's  budget.  His 
grandfather  was  a  General  in  the  army  in  Spain  before  locating  in  Venezuela. 

Malvina's  mother  is  Maria  Francisca  Ramhos,  born  in  Maracaibo,  Falcon, 
Venezuela  Jan  20,  1899*  Her  grandmother  had  been  a  school  teacher  in  Italy 
before  coming  to  Venezuela. 

The  wedding  of  Homer  and  Malvina  was  somewhat  similar  to  church  wed¬ 
dings  in  our  country.  The  candlelight  service  was  very  impressive.  The 
bride  wore  white  and  carried  flowers.  The  reception  was  at  the  home  of 
the  bride,  on  the  patio  where  one  could  look  up  and  see  the  many  lights 
in  the  homes  and  along  the  streets  higher  up  the  mountain.  The  moon  and 
stars  added  to  the  view.  The  bride  and  groom  sat  together.  Slips  of 
paper  had  been  passed  to  each  senorita  and  single  senors.  A  number  was 
drawn  and  the  senorita  holding  that  number  stepped  before  the  bride  and 
received  her  beautiful  bouquet.  Next  a  senor  number  was  drawn.  He  came 
before  the  bride  and  he  was  handed  one  of  the  white  gloves  she  had  worn. 

For  these  each  bowed,  each  saying,  "Mucho  gracias"  (many  thanks).  Dainty 
refreshments  were  served.  Everything  was  in  Spanish  keeping  and  it  was 
the  only  language  spoken. 

Although  a  couple  may  be  married  by  a  Priest,  it  is  not  considered  by 
the  Venezuelan  government  to  be  legal.  Often  couples,  however,  like  to 
have  a  church  wedding  too.  The  civil  service  had  taken  place  that  after¬ 
noon  in  the  offices  of  the  Notary  and  Registrar  at  which  ceremony  the 
couple  wore  street  clothes.  Homer  sat  before  a  desk,  and  was  questioned, 
while  the  registrar  wrote  in  a  book  in  long  hand  the  answers  he  received. 
Malvina  was  questioned  next,  then  her  father  and  the  two  men  witnesses 
were  questioned.  This  was  a  very  solemn  occasion.  They  did  not  hear 
through  the  open  window  the  constant  on  rushing  of  buses,  bicycles,  motor¬ 
cycles,  honking  of  car  horns  or  the  cries  of  venders.  Inside  all  was 
quietness.  Two  people  were  being  joined  in  wedlock.  Suddenly  the  silence 
was  broken.  A  large  dog  under  the  desk  yelped  loudly.  The  man  at  the  desk 
gave  his  pet  several  kicks  and  scoldings  but  the  dog  continued  to  yelp. 

When  the  civil  ceremony  had  ended,  the  legal  papers  had  been  put  in  a 
drawer  which  was  closed  with  a  bang,  and  the  poor  dog's  tail  had  been 
shut  in! 

The  children  of  Homer  and  Malvina  are:  MARILYN  MALVINA  b  Sept  24, 

1948  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  District  de  Federal,  South  America;  HOMER 
TIMOTHY  b  in  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  U.S.A.  Jan  7>  1951-  Homer  and  his  family 
live  in  Port  Arthur,  Texas  where  they  own  and  operate  a  Trailer  Court,  and 
he  is  also  Superintendent  at  Riggle  and  Pittman  Ready  Mix  Concrete  Co., 
owned  by  Henry  Pittman  and  his  wife,  Aneda. 

HARRY  HERBERT  CRAWFORD  (son  of  Orlando  A.  and  Carrie  A.  (Barker) 
Crawford)  b  April  12,  1913  on  a  farm  near  Delavan,  Ill.  was  called  Harry 
until  he  was  three  years  old,  then  he  asked  who  gave  him  these  names.  He 
declared  that  Harry  was  no  name  for  any  boy  and  he  would  never  answer  to 
that  name,  and  he  never  did  but  when  called  Herbert  he  would  answer. 
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He  married  MARY  HELEN  VONDERHEIDE  Dec  21,  1934  at  the  Methodist  par¬ 
sonage  in  Green  Valley,  Ill.  She  was  born  Mar  6,  1915  at  Delavan,  Ill., 
daughter  of  Henry  Vonderheide  b  at  Bath,  Ill.  July  6,  1886  and  his  wife, 
Gertrude  Coers  b  at  Emden,  Ill.  Feb  24,  1891.  Henry  Vonderheide  was  a 
farmer  most  of  his  life  and  died  at  Pekin,  Ill.  Jan  19,  1954. 

Herbert  first  worked  on  a  farm,  then  moved  to  Pekin,  Ill.  where  he 
owned  and  operated  a  restaurant.  One  day  someone  rushed  into  the  restau¬ 
rant  and  shouted  to  him,  "Your  house  is  on  fire!"  Herbert  lost  no  time 
getting  home.  He  kicked  in  a  basement  window  and  pulled  out  a  jar  in  which 
he  had  $2,000.00.  Later  he  owned  and  operated  the  W.  W.  Motors  in  Pekin. 

He  owns  a  number  of  rentals  in  Pekin,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness.  His  children  are:  HERBERT  DEAN;  DOROTHY  JUNE;  and  LINDA  DIANE. 

HERBERT  DEAN  CRAWFORD  b  April  23,  1937  at  Manito,  Ill.,  graduated  from 
the  Pekin  Community  High  School  and  married  in  195 6  PHYLLIS  HOFFMAN  b 
May  22,  1939  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Susan  Hoffman.  They 
were  married  at  Pekin,  Ill.  and  have  two  children  born  at  Pekin  Hospital: 
ROCKY  DEAN  CRAWFORD,  b  Aug  6,  1957  and  TAMY  JOAN,  b  May  19,  i960. 

DOROTHY  JUNE  CRAWFORD  b  Nov  9,  1939  at  Manito,  Ill.,  graduated  from 
Pekin  Cimmunity  High  School  and  was  employed  for  some  time  at  Farmers  Auto 
Insurance  Co.,  in  Pekin,  Ill.  She  was  married  Feb  l8,  1961  to  FRANK  HOWARD 
TREWYN,  at  the  Pekin  First  Methodist  Church,  by  Dr.  Muir.  Frank,  b  Dec  3, 
1932  at  Peoria,  Ill.  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Bryant  Hooper  Trewyn,  b  in  Elmira, 
Wis.;  he  graduated  from  University  of  St.  Louis  Medical  School.  Frank's 
mother,  Grayse  Clemons,  was  b  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  attended  University 
of  Missouri.  The  Trewyn  Junior  High  School  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  was  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Trewyn. 

LINDA  DIANE  CRAWFORD  b  June  20,  1941  Pekin,  Ill.  married  1958  at  Niles, 
Michigan  ROGER  KIDD  b  at  Pekin,  Ill.  May  20,  1939,  son  of  Russell  E.  and 
Katherine  (Happack)  Kidd.  They  have  one  child  DEBORAH  LUCILE  b  at  Pekin 
Hospital,  Dec  l6,  1958* 


IDA  PEARL  BARKER 

IDA  PEARL  BARKER ,( daughter  of  James  R.  and  Lois  M.  Barker)  b  Dec  28, 

1888  on  the  Barker  Home  farm,  west  of  Green  Valley,  Ill.  She  attended 
Mt.  Pleasant  grade  school  which  was  on  her  father's  farm  land.  She  graduated 
from  the  Green  Valley  High  School  1906.  In  the  Summer  of  1908  her  parents 
moved  to  Raymore,  Mo.,  and  that  Fall,  she  and  her  sister  June,  enrolled  at 
Campbell  College,  a  United  Brethren  College,  at  Holton,  Kansas.  Her  father 
told  the  girls  to  "get  as  much  education  as  you  can  on  one  board  bill. " 

This  they  tried  to  do.  Beside  the  regular  four  year  college  work,  the  girls 
in  five  years  studied  two  years  piano,  three  years  art,  and  received  diplomas 
in  Fine  Arts;  and  graduated  from  College  with  A.  B.  Degrees  in  1913*  Each 
received  a  State  Teachers  Certificate.  Their  father  supplied  them  with 
blank  checks  which  they  filled  out  for  the  amounts  they  needed,  or  thought 
they  needed,  all  during  their  college  days,  and  their  father  never  com¬ 
plained.  There  was  one  stipulation:  the  girls  were  to  be  wholly  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  not  allow  young  men  to  buy  any  tickets  of  admission  for  them  to 
any  event. 

When  the  Student  Council  was  organized  at  Campbell,  Pearl  was  elected 
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its  first  President.  She  served  three  years  as  President  of  her  class. 

She  and  her  sister  were  active  in  Y.W.C.A.  work,  and  in  the  Summer  of 
1911,  attended  the  Y.W.C.A.  Conference  at  Cascade,  Colorado. 

After  graduation,  Pearl  became  Principal  of  the  Corning,  Kansas,  High 
School.  Before  her  year  was  over,  the  President  of  the  School  Board  at 
Vermillion,  Kansas,  called  on  her  and  offered  her  $15.00  more  a. month  if 
she  would  become  Principal  of  the  Vermillion  High  School.  She  accepted, 
and  received  $75-00  per  month.  This  was  top  salary  for  women  teachers, 
with  few  exceptions.  Since  she  had  played  on  the  College  Girls'  Basket 
Ball  team,  she  helped  coach  the  High  School  Girls  in  Basket  Ball. 

June  2nd,  1915 >  she  married,  at  her  parents  home  in  Raymore,  Mo., 
RICHARD  LESTER  BLOSS  b  Mar  19,  1887,  at  Seneca,  Kansas,  son  of  Simeon 
Albert  and  Harriet  Elizabeth  (Andrews)  Bloss.  (See  Bloss  Family).  Pearl 
and  Lester  (as  he  was  called)  had  met  in  College  five  years  before.  Rev. 
Frank  May,  a  student  with  them  at  Campbell  College,  officiated  at  the  wed¬ 
ding,  which  was  attended  by  sixty  people.  Among  the  guests  were  many 
college  friends.  There  was  no  hotel  in  this  small  town,  so  friends  offered 
to  accommodate  the  overflow  of  out  of  town  guests  over  night.  In  April 
and  May  preceding  the  wedding,  Lester  had  secured  a  home  and  had  planted  a 
garden  at  the  cottage.  The  local  paper  in  Tonganoxie,  Kansas  (where  he 
was  employed  in  a  bank)  printed  an  article  saying  "R.  L.  Bloss  had  planted 
a  garden  for  his  hope  chest".  They  had  two  children:  RICHARD  LESTER,  JR. 
b  Mar  12,  1916  at  Tonganoxie,  Kans.  and  SIMEON  JAMES  b  May  25,  1920  at 
Deer  Trail,  Colo.  James  was  killed  Dec  2 6,  1944  in  World  War  II  during  the 
Belgium  Bulge.  (R.  L.  Bloss'  business  has  been  banking  and  insurance.) 

In  1925  Pearl  was  a  student  at  the  Broadmoor  Art  Academy,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  The  family  was  living  at  Monument,  Colo,  where  Lester  or 
R.  L.  was  liquidating  the  State  Bank.  She  had  an  art  class  and  studio  at 
Palmer  Lake,  Colo,  one  summer.  There  was  a  Summer  College  there  and  most 
of  her  class  were  college  students.  In  1929  she  did  extension  work  in 
Creative  Writing  with  the  University  of  Colorado  for  which  an  instructor 
was  sent  to  Colorado  Springs  to  teach  this  subject.  Pearl  did  substitute 
teaching  in  all  the  grades  except  the  first  two. 

Years  before  either  Barker  parent  died  they  divided  some  of  their 
property,  retaining  a  life  interest.  With  the  land  Pearl  received,  was 
the  acre  upon  which  Mr.  Pleasant  Schoolhouse  stood.  The  early  agreement 
stated  the  land  was  to  revert  to  the  owner  if  the  school  was  discontinued. 
Three  schoolhouses  had  been  erected  on  this  land.  This  farm  owned  by  James 
R.  Barker  had  been  deeded  by  the  government  1837  to  John  Chandler.  James 
R.  Barker  was  the  second  owner  and  his  daughters,  third  owners.  Joseph  R. 
Barker,  son  of  James  R.  had  attended  school  in  the  first  schoolhouse.  All 
the  Barker  children  attended  school  in  the  second  schoolhouse  which  was  a 
one  room  building  with  clothes  and  dinner-bucket  closets  on  either  side; 
one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys  and  two  outside  doors,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls.  Between  these  closets  was  the  coal  stove  and  pupils  were 
either  too  cold  or  too  hot  in  winter.  In  winter  a  bucket  of  water  was 
kept  inside,  everyone  used  the  same  dipper,  and  if  they  took  more  than 
they  wanted,  there  was  no  place  to  pour  the  water  except  back  into  the 
bucket.  There  was  only  one  tin  cup  at  the  pump. 

In  Feb.  1952  this  School  District  was  consolidated  with  another,  and 
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the  school  building  was  auctioned  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  was  a  bunga¬ 
low  type  modern  building,  the  third  schoolhouse  to  be  built  on  this  acre 
of  land.  All  the  Carrie  Barker  Crawford  children  attended  school  in  this 
building.  Beside  the  large  classroom  there  was  a  full  basement,  a  library 
and  some  small  rooms.  Since  the  building  was  on  Pearl's  land,  for  senti¬ 
mental  reasons,  she,  then  living  in  Manitou  Springs,  Colo,  went  back  with 
her  attorney  son,  Richard  L. ,  Jr.  and  bought  the  building.  On  a  wall  in 
her  home,  today,  hangs  the  picture  of  the  Pilgrims  on  their  way  to  church, 
which  was  in  this  school  building.  There  was  also  a  set  of  Encyclopedia 
which  she  took  home  as  souvenirs.  She  wanted  to  ship  the  heavy  school 
bell  home  but  it  seemed  the  shipping  costs  would  be  more  than  the  sentiment 
for  the  bell  warranted. 

On  August  29,  1959,  a  Campbell  College  reunion  was  held  at  Holton, 

Kansas,  on  the  old  College  Campus.  Years  ago,  Lane  University,  then  locat¬ 
ed  at  LeCompton,  merged  with  Campbell  College,  taking  the  name  of  the  latter, 
the  Fall  of  1913,  Campbell  College  united  with  another  college  and  today 
v,;  *  v.  .  is  merged  with  Westmore  College  at  LeMars,  Iowa.  Here  all  the  grades  of 

Campbell  College  Students  are  recorded.  This  reunion  in  1959  included  for¬ 
mer  students  of  both  colleges,  including  those  of  1913*  Many  had  not  seen 
each  other  since  that  year.  To  this  meeting  President  Eisenhower  sent  this 
telegram:  "It  is  a  pleasure  to  send  greetings  to  those  attending  Lane 
University  at  Holton.  This  University  was  held  in  high  regard  by  my 
family.  Both  my  parents  attended  it,  and  they  were  married  in  its  Chapel. 

In  their  memory,  I  am  delighted  to  add  best  wishes  for  a  fine  reunion." 

Signed,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  second  reunion  was  held  in  August  i960,  and  a  third  one,  June  10, 
I96I.  Pearl  and  R0  L.  attended  all  three.  At  the  last  one,  two  former 
Lane  university  students  attended  who  were  past  eight-eight  years  old. 

There  were  some  one  hundred  and  ten  other  former  students  at  this  reunion 
who  were  around  seventy  or  older. 

In  compiling  the  genealogical  data  for  this  book,  Pearl  has  done  re¬ 
search  work  in  libraries  across  the  United  States,  vis:  Los  Angeles,  Cal¬ 
ifornia;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (The  Mormon  Library);  Chicago,  Peoria  and  Pekin, 
Ill.;  Concord,  New  Hampshire;  three  libraries  in  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York 
City,  N.Y.;  Westerly,  R.  I.;  the  DAR  Library  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Denver,  Pueblo,  and  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  She  has  been  in  forty-eight 
states  of  the  United  States. 

Pearl  has  been  active  in  both  state  and  local  organizations,  serving 
as  Moderator  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  Colo¬ 
rado  Conferences;  as  First  Vice  President  of  the  Colorado  State  Federation 
of  Republican  Womens  Club;  and  is  past  President  of  the  Daughters  of  1812, 
National  Number  13998;  ex-Regent  of  Kinnikinnik  Chapter  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  National  No.  2877^3;  past  Regent  of  Colorado  Springs 
Chapter  Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists,  National  No.  90^-2;  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Colorado  Chapter  Mayflower  Descendants,  National  No.  22768. 

RICHARD  LESTER  BLOSS.  JR.  (son  of  Richard  Lester  and  Ida  Pearl  (Barker) 
Bloss)b  in  Tonganoxie,  Kansas,  Mar  12,  1916,  completed  his  grade  school 
work  in  eleven  years  and  attended  eigh+  different  schools  necessitated  by 
his  father's  bank  liquidation  work  which  took  him  to  different  places. 

When  Richard,  Jr.  was  in  the  seventh  grade  he  became  a  member  of  the 
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School  Band  at  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  While  he  attended  East  Denver  (Colorado) 
High  School  he  played  the  clarinet  in  the  all  city  High  School  Orchestra. 

He  continued  his  music  after  his  school  and  college  days. 

In  school  and  college  he  won  honors  in  swimming  contests.  He  once 
played  first  in  a  county  oratorical  contest.  He  became  an  Eagle  Scout 
Mar  11,  1932  and  graduated  from  the  Manitou  Springs  High  School  in  May  1932 
He  attended  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  one  year  and  the 
following  year  he  worked  in  the  Bank  of  Manitou  with  his  father  and  took 
a  correspondence  course  with  the  Extension  Department  with  Colorado  State 
Teachers’  College  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  He  next  attended  Park  College 
at  Parkville,  Mo.  During  the  summer  months  each  year  he  worked  as  a 
guide  at  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  at  Manitou  Springs.  One  summer  he  had  a 
fifteen  minute  radio  program  three  nights  a  week  over  a  Colorado  Springs 
station.  His  program  was  called  "Many  Moods"  on  which  he  read  poetry  to 
illustrate  different  moods. 

He  received  a  Bachelor  of  Law  Degree  June  9,  I9L0  from  the  University 
of  Kansas  City  School  of  Law.  While  a  student  there  he  attended  night 
school  and  worked  in  the  legal  department  of  the  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance 
Company  during  the  day.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Missouri  Nov  2,  1940 
was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Jan  13,  1944;  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Colorado  Sept  9,  1946  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1950.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Colorado  Bar  Association;  the  American  Bar  Association  and  of  the 
San  Luis  Valley  Bar  Association  and  is  a  Past  President  of  this  last  group. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out  he  applied  for  service  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  after  months  of  waiting  he  received  a  letter  of 
acceptance,  provided  he  had  not  been  drafted.  He  received  this  letter  in 
the  same  mail  which  brought  his  draft  notice. 

He  entered  the  service  as  a  private  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.  After  basic 
training  at  Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  and  several  promotions,  he  was  sent  to 
Officers  Training  at  Camp  Breckenridge,  Ky.  where  he  became  a  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant  and  was  then  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  Wyo .  where  he  stayed  a  short  time 
before  being  stationed  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  From  here  he  was  sent 
to  the  Adjutant -General  School  at  Fort  Washington,  Maryland.  It  was  while 
here  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Jan  13, 

1944. 


He  was  stationed  next  at  Camp  Swift,  Texas  and  from  here  he  was  sent 
to  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  and 
graduated  from  this  school  Oct  13^  1945.  He  served  in  the  Army  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps.  After  forty-four  months  of  service  he  was  given  an  honorable 
discharge  as  a  Captain  in  Reserve.  His  army  number  as  a  private  was 
37374647  T.  42-A.P.  His  Officer  No.  1589706  T.  42 -A. P. 

He  became  an  instructor  in  Business  Corporation  Law  at  Denver  Univer¬ 
sity,  Denver,  Colorado  and  on  Sept.  9 )  1946  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Colorado.  He  could  have  continued  teaching  but  in  the  fall  of  1946  he 
opened  a  law  office  at  Del  Norte,  Colorado  and  has  built  up  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  practice.  He  is  County  Attorney  for  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 
and  is  a  32nd  degree  Mason. 
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He  married  first  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  April  7,  1935  GLENNA  MAE  LINCOLN 
b  June  2,  1918  daughter  of  Wiley  E.  and  Ethelyn  (Condon)  Lincoln.  (See 
Lincoln  in  Allied  Families).  They  had  one  child,  JAMES  LINCOLN  BLOSS  b 
Sept  26,  1936  and  were  divorsed  in  19^2.  She  m  2nd,  Frank  Beatty  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  no  issue. 

Richard  married  second,  June  5*  19^3  at  the  chapel  at  Ft.  Warren,  Wyo. 
ALICE  ELIZABETH  YOUNGE  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Children:  RICHARD  LESTER 
III  b  Aug  24,  19^5  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  hospital;  born  in  the  Del 
Norte,  Colo,  hospital:  RUTH  ELIZABETH  b  Feb  13,  I9V7;  HOLLACE  FAYE  b  Apr 
13,  1950;  MARTIN  YOUNGE  b  Aug  25,  1952.  (See  Younge  under  Allied  Families). 

Richard  L.  Bloss,  Jr.  and  family  traveled  rather  extensively  by  car 
and  house  trailer  in  the  Western  states  and  as  far  East  as  Niagara  Falls. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  record  of  the  many,  many  places  they 
have  gone  swimming.  Fishing  is  the  main  sport  of  Richard  3rd,  and  Martin. 

In  Aug  i960,  the  family  fished  in  Lake  Yellowstone,  Wyo.  and  caught  their 
limit  each  day.  In  June,  1961,  Richard  Jr.  took  his  sons,  Richard  and 
Martin,  on  a  deep  sea  fishing  trip  out  from  San  Francisco,  California. 

The  boys  had  a  grand  time,  but  their  father  was  seasick  most  of  the  trip. 
Martin  caught  two  salmon,  and  Richard,  four.  When  the  fish  were  dressed, 
they  weighed  forty-six  pounds.  They  then  had  these  salmon  custom  packed 
at  a  canning  factory  in  San  Francisco,  so  brought  most  of  the  catch  home. 

The  boys  have  been  good  "fishermen"  ever  since  they  could  hold  a  rod. 

(They  live  near  the  Rio  Grande  river  in  Colorado). 

The  girls,  Ruth  and  Hollace,  are  musicians.  Ruth  plays  the  clarinet 
in  the  Del  Norte  School  Band,  which  has  a  very  high  rating  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley.  Hollace  competed  in  1961  with  High  School  pianists  in  an  inter¬ 
school  contest,  and  ranked  among  the  top  players. 

On  the  family's  numerous  trips,  colored  slides  are  taken  as  mementoes 
of  their  good  times  together. 

JAMES  LINCOLN  BLOSS  (son  of  Richard  Lester,  Jr.  and  Glenna  Mae  (Lincoln) 
Bloss)  b  Sept  26,  1936  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  hospital,  graduated  from  Southeast 
High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  195^*  He  spent  his  summers  with  his  father  and 
other  months  with  his  mother  except  one  year.  While  in  Del  Norte,  Colo,  he 
became  an  Eagle  Scout  Mar  1952,  the  Court  of  Honor  was  held  in  Monte  Vista, 
Colo.  James  had  previously  attended  the  National  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  in  High  School  in  Kansas  City  he  was  listed  in  the  upper 
ten  per  cent  of  Seniors.  He  played  the  clarinet  in  the  High  School  Band. 

He  attended  William  Jewell  College  at  Liberty,  Mo.  four  years  and 
worked  at  various  places  during  the  summer  months  and  held  part  time  jobs 
while  attending  college.  His  Fraternity  was  Phi  Gamma  Delta  (Recording 
Secretary  during  his  Senior  year);  Beta,  Beta,  Beta  and  a  member  of  the 
Student  Council.  He  graduated  June  2nd,  1958  after  majoring  in  Biology. 

He  has  finished  his  Junior  year  in  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College,  and  will 
graduate  in  1962. 

On  June  1,  1958  he  married  SHIRLEY  ANN  MONTGOMERY  b  April  l4,  1936  at 
Leesburg,  Florida,  daughter  of  Harriett  Meadows  b  Nov  11,  1900  and  Dargan 
Edwin  Montgomery  b  Dec  3,  1898,  both  living  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

James  and  Shirley  were  married,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Liberty, 
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Missouri  in  a  large  church  wedding . 

Shirley  Ann  was  Salutatorian  of  her  High  School  Class  -  She  is  a  Past 
President  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  a  national  freshman  woman's  honorary  organ¬ 
ization.  The  purpose  ol  this  group  is  to  stimulate  academic  success  in 
later  years.  She  is  Past  President  of  Beta  Sigma  Omicron  Sorority;she  was 
a  member  of  the  Phi  Sigma  Lota  Roman  Language  honorary  society.  The  highest 
honor  a  girl  can  attain  at  William  Jewell  College  is  to  be  invited  to  wear 
the  gold  key  of  Panaegis.  She  attained  this  honor,  along  with  several 
other  honors.  She  teaches  languages  in  a  Kansas  City,  Mo.  High  School. 

SIMEON  JAMES  BLOSS  (son  of  Richard  Lester  and  Ida  Pearl  (Barker)  Bloss) 
b  Deertrail,  Colo.  May  25,  1920  graduated  from  the  Manitou  Springs,  Colo. 

High  School  in  May  193?  and  attended  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs, 

Colo,  one  year  and  the  following  two  years  attended  Southwestern  College  at 
Winfield,  Kansas.  At  the  last  named  college  he  took,  besides  College 
studies,  aviation  training  offered  by  the  government  and  received  his  pilot's 
license.  He  signed  his  name  James. 

In  World  War  II  he  tried  to  enter  the  Air  Force  but  was  rejected  be¬ 
cause  of  his  flat  feet.  (He  had  been  a  tennis  star  in  High  School  days). 

He  tried  to  join  the  Navy  but  was  again  rejected  because  of  his  feet.  While 
he  was  listed  in  4f,  to  do  his  share  in  the  war,  he  became  a  magnaflux  in¬ 
spector  at  an  Aircraft  Mechanic  Plant  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Later  he 
was  drafted  into  the  Infantry,  his  feet  no  longer  important  to  the  Army 
Government  and  he  was  forced  to  march  as  much  as  25  miles  a  day.  Later  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Tank  Training  Division  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  While  here 
he  was  selected  for  Officer's  Training.  As  time  passed  he  was  not  sent. 

When  a  check-up  was  made  as  to  why,  it  was  found  his  "card"  had  not  been 
replaced  in  the  files.  He  was  almost  immediately  sent  overseas  to  England 
in  March  1944;  in  the  Replacement  forces.  He  served  in  the  6th  Reconnais¬ 
sance  Company  of  the  66th  Armored  regiment  of  the  2nd  Armored  Division, 
known  as  the  "Hell  on  Wheels"  Division. 

He  said  he  never  slept  between  sheets  after  he  left  the  United  States. 
James  was  a  good  hand  at  writing  letters;  he  dictated  many  love  letters  for 
his  buddies  overseas  when  they  couldn'd  think  of  what  to  write.  The  radio 
stations  at  home  told  of  the  wonderful  abundant  turkey  dinners  served  the 
boys  overseas  at  Thanksgiving  time.  James  wrote  home  his  Thanksgiving 
dinner  consisted  of  two  slices  of  dry  bread  with  s  mall  sliver  of  dry  turkey 
between  and  nothing  more. 

One  night  he  and  his  squad  of  6  men  found  42  Nazi  men  in  a  culvert; 
they  captured  the  entire  group,  and  marched  them  to  the  prisoner  area.  In 
Nov  19^4  he  was  wounded  in  action  but  it  was  not  considered  serious  enough 
by  the  Army  for  him  to  have  any  time  off.  In  late  December,  as  Corporal, 
he  was  in  command  of  an  armored  vehicle.  While  scouting  ahead  of  the  tanks, 
they  came  to  a  bend  in  the  wooded  road,  in  Belgium.  He  dismounted  and  went 
ahead  of  his  outfit  to  see  if  they  could  get  around  the  turn  in  the  road. 

He  was  shot  by  a  German  sniper  and  died  that  evening  Dec  26,  1944.  He  was 
buried  in  a  cemetery  in  Belgium  but  later  was  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  in  April  (Good  Friday)  1948  was  buried  in  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  Graveside  services  were  conducted  by  his  overseas  Army 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Luke  Bolin  of  Bay  City,  Texas  who  was  flown  here  at  the 
request  of  James  parents. 
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On  Feb  7,  19^-2  James  was  married  at  Winfield,  Kansas  (a  church  wed¬ 
ding)  to  WILMA  WINONA  WORTMAN  who  was  a  student  at  Southwestern  College. 

No  issue.  She  married  2nd,  Robert  Bruce  Schlihs.  They  have  four  children 
and  live  in  Topanga,  California  where  he  teaches  in  a  nearby  Junior  College. 

(1959). 

JUNE  R.  BARKER 

JUNE  R.  BARKER  (daughter  of  James  R.  and  Lois  M.  (Davison)  Barker) 
b  May  7*  1892  on  the  Barker  farm  near  Green  Valley,  Ill.  (She  had  her 
name  Junie  legally  changed  to  June).  She  graduated  from  Green  Valley  High 
School  in  1908,  attended  Campbell  College,  Holton,  Kans.  five  years  where 
she  studied  two  years  piano,  three  years  art  and  four  years  college  work. 

Her  father  always  said  "Get  as  much  education  as  you  can  on  one  board  bill" . 
She  received  A.B.  Degree  in  1913  and  diploma  from  Fine  Arts  Department  same 
year.  She  taught  in  the  Blue  Rapids  High  School  five  years,  and  married 
July  19,  1919  at-  her  parents  home  in  Raymore,  Mo.  HOWARD  OMAR  HITE  son 
of  Rev.  Raymond  McCray  and  Mary  Sophronia  (Cochran)  Hite.  Rev.  Hite  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony. 

June  is  a  certified  Braillist  since  1950,  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  has  typed  a  number  of  books.  She  has  typed,  in  Braille  text  books  for 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  blind.  These  are  used  in  the  public 
schools.  She  considers  this  very  rewarding  charity  work.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Womans  Club  and  was  previously  quite  active  in  its 
projects.  She  has  worked  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  did  "Home  Service"  work  in 
World  War  II  along  with  eleven  women.  This  was  a  sort  of  liasion  between 
the  army  and  the  home.  She  was  also  active  in  Red  Cross  during  World  War 
II.  She  occasionally  finds  time  for  her  art  work. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists,  National 
No.  14296  and  belongs  to  the  New  Jersey  Mayflower  Descendants  National 
No.  23031,  her  ancestors  being  Peter  Brown,  Edward  Doty  and  John  Alden  of 
the  Mayflower.  She  has  several  others  she  could  use  for  supplemental 
papers. 

Her  husband,  Howard  Omar  Hite  attended  Campbell  College  three  years. 

He  received  a  B. A. Degree  at  Kansas  University,  Lawrence,  Kansas  1913 • 

He  was  born  Jan  11,  I89O  at  Smithton,  Va.  They  have  two  children:  HOWARD 
OMAR,  JR.  and  LOIS  ELIZABETH.  (See  Hite  under  Allied  Families). 

HOWARD  OMAR  HITE,  JR.  b  June  27,  1921  at  New  York  City,  N.Y.  Nursing 
and  Childs  Hospital;  Physician,  R.  M.  Hawks,  M.D.,  graduated  Ridgewood, 

N.  J.  High  School  1939-  He  was  a  student  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  one 
year  and  graduated  Mechanical  Engineering  from  Columbia  University  B.S. 

1948.  Professional  Engineer,  New  York  State.  His  Fraternity,  Kappa  Sigma. 

He  served  in  World  War  II  A.S.T.P.  training  program  M.I.T.  army  No. 
11097839"  His  service  branch:  Special  Engineer,  Detachment  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Howard,  Jr.  is  listed  in  the  Nation's  Men  of  Science.  He 
married  Dec  22,  1946  SHIRLEY  GILPIN  LEWIS  b  Apr  2,  1922,  daughter  of  James 
Gilpin  and  Virginia  (Weaver)  Lewis. They  were  m  in  Cornell  University 
Chapel,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  by  Robert  Dalton.  His  occupation  is  engineer  and 
they  are  members  of  the  Episcopalian  church.  Children: BARBARA  JOAN  b 
Apr  17,  1950  Abbington  Hospital,  Abbington,  Pa.;  VIRGINIA  LYNN  b  May  11, 
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1952  Wilmington  General  Hospital,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Howard,  a  39  month  G.  I.  spent  most  of  it  at  Oak  Ridge,  as  an  engineer, 
but  had  to  put  in  two  years  of  "resident  work"  practically  all  repetition. 
(See  Lewis  under  Allied  Families). 

LOIS  ELIZABETH  HITE  b  April  2,  1926  at  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.,  Physician, 

Wm.  Tomkins"  (Glen  Rock  was  formerly  part  of  Ridgewood);  graduated  from 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  High  School  1944  where  she  was  editor  of  the  school  paper 
and  very  prominent  in  High  School  affairs.  She  graduated  with  A.  B.  degree 
from  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  1948  and  did  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  then  married  Oct  6,  1951  at  her  home  in 
Glen  Rock,  N.  J.  HESSELL  EDWARD  YNTEMA,  JR.  b  Jan  17,  1923,  son  of  Hessel 
Edward  and  Ida  ( Danhof )  Yntema .  Lois  and  Hessel,  Jr.  attended  the  Inaugural 
Ball  for  President  Eisenhower  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
1957.  Lois  worked  two  years  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  D.C. 
in  the  International  Law  Division.  Children  born  at  Garfield  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  HESSEL  EDWARD  III  b  Jan  27,  1954;  ELIZABETH  BARKER  b 
Feb  15,  1956;  MARY  LOOMIS  b  Dec  12,  1957*  (See  Yntema  under  Allied 
Families ). 

COLONIAL  TITHING  MEN 

The  tithing  man  in  early  Colonial  days  had  special  duties,  when  the 
men  and  women  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  church  and  boys  were  all  seated 
together,  usually  on  the  pulpit  and  gallery  stairs.  It  was  his  duty  to 
keep  the  people  awake,  and  to  "watch  over  youths  of  disorderly  carriage, 
and  see  they  behaved  themselves  comelie,  and  use  such  raps  and  blows  as 
in  his  discretion  meet" .  In  some  places  any  misbehaving  boy  was  pun¬ 
ished  publicly  after  the  service  was  over. 

A  tithing  man  had  a  long  wand,  heavily  knobbed  at  one  end,  and  with 
a  fox-tail  on  the  other  end.  This  was  used  to  awaken  adult  sleepers;  for 
the  women  he  dangled  the  fox  tail  in  their  faces,  gently  brushing  and 
tickling  them  into  reverent,  but  startled  wakefulness.  If  he  used  the 
wrong  end  on  a  woman,  he  was  cautioned  by  the  ruling  Elders  to  use 
"more  discresing  and  lest  hoist". 

In  1643,  Roger  Scott  of  Lynn,  Mass,  when  suddenly  awakened,  struck 
the  tithing  man.  For  this  grave  offense  he  was  soundly  whipped. 

Once  when  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting  was  preaching  (and  the  audience  drowsy) 
he  stopped,  took  "hys  hat  off  from  ye  peg  in  the  beam  and  put  it  on,  say¬ 
ing  he  would  go  home  and  feed  his  fowles  and  come  back  again,  and  maybe 
their  sleep  would  be  ended,  and  they  readie  to  hear  ye  remainder  of  hys 
discourse" . 

One  minister  noticed  as  he  preached  in  his  low,  monotonous  sermon 
voice,  that  a  man  named  "Mark"  was  asleep;  so,  as  to  waken  him,  he  roared 
out  in  a  loud  shout  these  Biblical  words,  stressing  the  work  Mark.  "I 
say  unto  you  MARK  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright."  The  dozing 
Mark  rose  to  his  feet,  bewildered,  but  wide  awake.  Another  minister  is 
said  to  have  shouted  'Fire,  Fire,  Fire. '  All  became  wide  awake. 
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CHAPTER  5 


Allied  Families  of  persons  who  married  into  the  James  R.  and  Lois  M. 
Barker  family.  Data  was  furnished  by  some  member  of  the  family,  except  in 
some  instances  where  references  are  given. 

BLOSS 

Richard  Lester  Bloss  married  Ida  Pearl  Barker,  daughter  of  James  R. 
and  Lois  M.  Barker.  His  ancestral  lines  are  in  Part  2. 

RICHARD  LESTER  BLOSS  b  March  19,  1887  on  a  farm  near  Seneca,  Kansas, 
son  of  Simeon  Albert  and  Harriett  Elizabeth  (Andrews)  Bloss.  The  first 
school  he  attended  was  taught  by  his  brother,  Ed.  (seventeen  years  his 
senior).  He  graduated  from  the  Seneca,  Kansas  High  School  in  1907,  and 
homesteaded  in  Colorado  in  1908,  in  Kiowa  County,  proved  up  on  the  land  in 
1913  and  still  owns  it. 

He  attended  Campbell  College  at  Holton,  Kansas,  and  studied  both  Com¬ 
mercial  and  College  work.  He  was  stenographer  and  order  clerk  in  the 
Storehouse  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  one  summer,  in  Horton,  Kansas,  re¬ 
turning  to  college  that  Fall. 

He  was  first  employed  as  extra  bookkeeper  in  the  Citizens  State  Bank 
at  Seneca,  Kansas,  the  Winter  of  1913-14.  Next  Spring  he  was  employed  by 
the  Laming  Interests  in  Tonganoxie,  Kansas;  later  in  their  bank  as  book¬ 
keeper  and  stenographer  (The  Tonganoxie  State  Bank). 

On  June  2nd,  1915  he  m  at  Raymore,  Mo.,  IDA  PEARL  BARKER.  The  couple 
began  housekeeping  in  Tonganoxie.  Early  in  1918  he  was  elected  Cashier 
of  the  Farmers  State  Bank  at  LeLoup,  Kansas.  An  asthmatic  condition 
obliged  him  to  move  to  Colorado  where  he  was  Ass't  Cashier  in  the  Deer  Trail 
State  Bank,  and  later  Cashier. 

He  was  appointed  Special  Deputy  State  Bank  Commissioner  in  Colorado 
in  June  192k,  to  liquidate  in  turn,  six  country  banks.  In  1927  he  became 
regular  Deputy  Bank  Commissioner.  He  resigned  in  1930  to  become  Cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  Manitou,  in  Manitou  Springs,  Colorado. 

From  1916  to  1935  he  wrote  insurance  as  a  side  line,  and  in  1935  he 
resigned  from  the  bank  to  own  and  operate  his  own  insurance  business. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  a  Real  Estate  Broker.  He  is  still  active  in 
his  business. 

Children:  Richard  Lester  Bloss,  Jr.  b  March  12,  1916,  at  Tonganoxie, 
Kansas,  is  a  lawyer  at  Del  Norte,  Colorado.  Simeon  James  Bloss,  b  May  25, 
1920  at  Deer  Trail,  Colo,  d  Dec  26,  1944.  He  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Bukge,  in  World  War  II  in  Belgium.  (See  Bloss  Family  in  Part  2) 


CHAPMAN-JIBBEN 

Ancestors  of  ORVILLE  GRAFF  CHAPMAN,  husband  of  Della  Irene  Crawford, 
granddaughter  of  James  R.  and  Lois  M.  Barker. 
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1  DANIEL  CHAPMAN  b  Mar  4,  1801  in  North  Carolina;  family  tradition 

says  he  married  an  Indian,  but  her  name  is  unknown.  He  was  a  farmer  and 

died  Nov  7,  1875. 

2  YOUNGER  CHAPMAN  b  July  18,  1832  d  July  4,  1882  m  HULDA  ANN  AT.T.FNfi- 

WORTH.  Both  are  buried  in  Mt.  Pleasant  Cemetery,  Tazwell  Co.,  Ill.  He 

was  a  farmer. 

3  GEORGE  CHAPMAN  b  April  26,  1868  in  Tazwell  Co.,  Ill.  d  Feb  1955; 
m  April  8 ,  1900  GRACE  ~JIBBEN  b  July  5;  1878  in  Tazwell  Co. .  Ill.  She  d 
May  1954  at  Pekin,  Ill.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ralph  and  Mary  (Hulst) 
Jibben.  George  was  a  painter  and  contractor.  He  was  m  at  the  home  of 
George  and  Iza  Jibben,  which  was  southwest  of  Green  Valley,  Ill.  Iza  died 
the  day  before  George  Chapman.  Children:  Ralph;  George;  ORVILLE. 

4  ORVILLE  GRAFF  CHAPMAN  b  Feb  7j  1901  in  Malone  Township,  Tazwell 
Co.,  Ill.  graduated  from  the  Green  Valley,  Ill.  High  School  1919;  grad¬ 
uated  with  honor  from  Bradley  University,  Peoria,  Ill.  in  1926.  He  worked 
for  the  Northwestern  Railway  at  South  Pekin,  Ill.  as  clerk  I919-I929; 
went  into  the  Oil  Jobbing  Business  in  Bradford,  111.1929-1945;  and  was  a 
Real  Estate  Broker  from  1945  to  1955*  He  served  two  terms  as  Supervisor 
and  two  terms  as  Committeeman  in  Tazwell  Co.  when  relatively  young.  He 
served  five  terms  in  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  and  served  two  terms 
as  Chairman  of  the  Illinois  Mississippi  Canal  Commission.  He  has  always 
been  active  in  Republican  politics.  He  married  May  12,  I929  (Mother's 
Day)  DELLA  IRENE  CRAWFORD  b  Oct  8,  1904.  They  moved  from  Bradford,  Ill. 
to  Florida  and  owned  and  operated  "Ocean  Front  Motel"  at  Daytona  Beach 
1955-1957*  They  have  been  active  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  and  Orville 
belongs  to  most  of  the  Masonic  orders  and  Della  has  held  many  offices  in 
the  Eastern  Star.  His  business  is  Insurance  and  Realtor.  (See  Crawford). 

1  RALPH  JIBBEN  b  in  Germany  July  17,  1847  son  of  Feike  and  Altje 
(Schmidt)  Jibben,  and  grandson  of  Rudolph  and  Anna  Jibben  and  of  De it rich 
and  Agtga  Schmidt.  All  were  born  in  Germany.  Ralph  came  to  America  at 
the  age  of  16  with  an  Uncle  and  Aunt  Luemke  in  what  was  then  called  a 
sailboat.  They  were  on  the  ocean  6  months.  They  sailed  with  the  wind. 

Ralph  Jibben  located  in  Malone  Township,  Tazwell  Co.  in  1866.  He 
served  four  years  as  Deputy  Sheriff  under  John  Stout;  was  Constable  nine 
years;  School  Director  eight  years  and  four  years  was  Road  Master.  He 
married  first,  MARY  HULST  (Hilst),  daughter  of  Grigen  and  Grace  (Sanhaster) 
Hulst,  a  native  of  Germany  who  came  to  the  United  States  while  young. 

Their  children  were:  George;  Frank;  GRACE;  and  Ella. 

Ralph  married  2nd,  Lovina  Zimmerman,  daughter  of  Jackson  and  Sarrah 
Zimmerman,  both  born  in  Holland,  who  settled  in  St.  Clare,  Penn,  where 
they  were  called  Pennsylvania  Dutch  or  Quakers.  They  later  moved  to  Mason 
County,  Ill.  Children:  Sarah  (Sadie);  Ida;  Emma  (Emily);  and  Margaret 
(Maggie ) . 

He  m  3rd,  July  12,  1900  at  Peoria,  Ill.  Maggie  Weers  and  m  4th,  Gertrude 
Dena  Herron  Nov  1908  at  Peoria,  Ill.  He  d  Mar  1917  and  was  buried  at 
Pekin,  Ill.,  his  death  being  caused  by  a  stroke. 
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Mr.  Jibben  was  a  farmer.  When  he  was  twenty-two  something  went  wrong 
with  the  Horse  Power  Corn  Shelter  and  as  he  went  to  undo  the  chain,  or 
whatever  caused  the  trouble,  the  horses  started  up,  his  leg  was  caught  in 
the  cogs  of  the  gear.  He  was  then  about  fifteen  miles  from  Pekin  where  he 
was  taken  and  his  leg  was  amputated  below  the  knee  by  Dr.  Wagonseller,  a 
Pekin  doctor.  Because  of  the  loss  of  a  leg,  his  friend,  James  R.  Barker, 
(See  Barker)  who  was  a  very  good  blacksmith  made  him  a  plow  upon  which  he 
could  ride.  It  was  the  first  plow  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

2  GRACE  JIBBEN  m  April  8,  1900  GEORGE  CHAPMAN  b  Apr  26,  1868 

Reference:  Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Ill.  Vol.  2:  1031,  1932. 


CRAWFORD-CROOKS 

Ancestors  of  ORLANDO  ABERNATHY  CRAWFORD,  husband  of  Carrie  A.  Barker, 
daughter  of  James  R.  and  Lois  M.  Barker. 

1  ANDREW  CROOKS  b  Jan  7,  1809  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  d  Feb  22,  1888. 

He  m  July  7,  1833  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  ELIZABETH  ANDERSON,  married  by  John 
White,  Esq.,  witnesses  were  Alexander  Crooks  and  Franklin  Hood.  Elizabeth 
was  b  July  l8,  1815  at  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  d  June  26,  1883.  Andrew  and 
Elizabeth  are  both  buried  in  Woodrow  Cemetery  near  Pekin,  Ill. 

The  Andersons  did  not  accept  Andrew  Crooks.  Elizabeth  was  18,  so 
she  and  Andrew  went  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  tho  to  attend,  but  in¬ 
stead  slipped  out,  got  on  their  horses  and  rode  to  the  Esquire  where  they 
were  married.  Their  children  were:  Henry  Harrison  b  Feb  9,  1836;  William 
b  Nov  2,  1837;  MARY  JANE  b  May  24,  1839 J  Thomas  Anderson  b  Nov  22,  1840. 
All  these  children  were  b  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  Alexander  b  June  23,  1842; 
Matilda  b  Jan  20,  1844;  Robert  Henry  b  Dec  25,  1845;  Clarissa  b  Aug  31, 
1847;  Andrew  b  Mar  15,  1849;  David  b  Oct  20,  I85O;  Franklin  b  July  2,  1852 
Lewis;  James  B.  b  Mar  4,  1856  and  Samuel  b  June  2,  1858,  these  all  born 
in  Circleville,  Ohio. 

2  MARY  JANE  CROOKS  b  May  24,  1839  at  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  m  JAMES 
CRAWFORD. 

1  WILLIAM  CRAWFORD  b  May  3,  1817  d  Aug  8,  1892  at  Plattsburg,  Mo. 
buried  at  Fairport,  Mo.  m  Dec  7,  1837  ELIZA  CRAWFORD  b  July  7,  1812  d 
June  4,  1886  in  DeKalb  Co.,  Mo.  Children  were:  JAMES  b  1838;  J.  W.  b 
1840;  Martha  J.  b  1843;  Mary  E.  b  1845;  William  b  1848;  Amenea  b  I85I; 
Rachel  b  1855. 

2  JAMES  CRAWFORD  b  Sept  17,  1838  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  d  1910 
in  Tazwell  Co.,  Ill.  He  was  a  farmer  and  served  in  the  Civil  War  Co.  H, 
1st  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery  and  was  nustered  into  the  army  at  Ashland, 
Kentucky  Nov  13,  1864.  He  kept  a  diary  all  during  his  war  service.  In  it 
he  wrote  "He  was  paid  $26.00  Jan  15,  1865"  (Army  pay).  His  brother,  J. 
Wesley  Crawford  was  in  seven  battles.  He  was  in  a  Confederate  Prison  and 
broke  away,  traveled  by  night  until  he  got  across  the  Ohio  River.  The 
only  food  he  had  was  raw  corn  taken  from  feed  boxes  of  mules.  It  took  him 
about  seven  days  before  he  reached  safety.  J.  Wesley  was  also  wounded  at 
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the  Battle  of  Atlanta  during  the  Civil  War. 


James  Crawford  m  Dec  13,  i860  at  Circleville,  Ohio  by  the  Mayor, 

MARY  JANE  CROOKS  b  May  24,  1839  at  Beaver  Co.,  Penn.  She  d  Nov  21,  1903 
at  Green  Valley,  Ill.  James  and  Mary  Jane  are  buried  in  the  Green  Valley 
Cemetery.  (See  Crooks) 

James  Crawford  was  made  a  Master  Mason  in  Mineral  Lodge  259  F.  and 
A.  M.  at  Hamden,  County  of  Vinton,  State  of  Ohio,  on  Dec  26,  1868.  He 
affiliated  with  Delavan  Lodge  156  at  Delavan,  Ill.  on  Feb  24,  I905  by  a 
demit  from  Mineral  Lodge  259* 

Children  of  James  and  Mary  Jane  were:  John  W.  b  Oct  20,  l86l;  William 
A.  b  May  20,  l863j  Gilbert  Grant  b  Mar  1,  1868;  Nellie  Blanch  b  Feb  7 ,  1873 
ORLANDO  ABERNATHY  b  Feb  18,  1875;  R.  Hays  b  Nov  20,  1876;  George  D.  b  Mar 
1878;  James  Garfield  b  Jan  21,  1880;  Harry  B.  b  Jan  4,  1884. 

3*  ORLANDO  ABERNATHY  CRAWFORD  b  Feb  l8,  1875” in  Washington  Township, 
Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio;  he  d  Sept  26,  1940  in  the  Pekin,  Ill.  Hospital  and 
is  buried  in  the  Green  Valley,  Ill.  Cemetery.  While  walking  to  Egypt  Union 
Church  on  a  country  road,  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  car  and  so  severely 
injured  de,ath  followed.  He  was  a  farmer  and  at  one  time  bought  a  farm  in 
Indiana,  but  returned  to  Tazwell  Co.,  Ill.  Aside  from  farming  he  was  a 
structural  iron  worker. 

New  Year's  Eve,  Dec  31,  1903  he  married  CARRIE  ABIGAIL  BARKER  b 
Jan  13,  1882,  daughter  of  James  R.  and  Lois  Matilda  (Davison)  Barker  at 
their  country  home  near  Green  Valley,  Ill.  (See  Barker  Family). 

In  Pension  Abstracts  of  Revolutionary  War  Soldiers;  War  of  1812;  and 
Indian  Wars,  who  settled  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  page  38,  is  listed: 

"James  Crawford  applied  for  pension  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  Oct 
31,  1832.  He  stated  that  he  was  b  April  10,  1751*  in  Ireland;  that  he 
married  Martha  Riley  July  4,  1776,  and  that  they  had  the  following  children: 
Mary  Crawford,  Jane  Me Intire,  James,  Matthew,  Martha,  Margaret,  William, 
Rebecca,  David,  John  and  Isaac." 

He  d  June  14,  1838  in  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio. 

It  is  quite  possible  the  aforementioned  James  and  Martha  (Riley)  Craw¬ 
ford  are  the  grandparents  of  William  Crawford  who  married  Eliza. 


HITE 

Ancestors  of  HOWARD  OMAR  HITE,  who  married  June  R.  Barker,  daughter 
of  James  R.  and  Lois  M.  Barker. 

1  MATHIAS  or  MATTHEW  HITE  1747-1823  was  a  First  Lieutenant,  later 
Captain,  in  the  8th  Virginia  Regiment  during  the  American  Revolution;  m 
SARA  DOUGHERTY. 

2  GEORGE  HITE  1764-1820  m  SALLY  RUST  1767-April  20,  1820. 

3  GEORGE  HITE,  JR.  1795-1864  m  LUCY  LONGVERE  1794-1878. 
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4  THOMAS  RAY  HITE  b  Feb  l4,  182 6  d  Feb  27,  1909  m  ELIZABETH  McCRAY. 


5  HEY.  RAYMOND  McCRAY  HITE  b  Oct  16,  1852  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  d 
Oct  7,  1935  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  m  Sept  27,  1882  Marion  Co.,  W.  Va.  near 
Farmington  MARY  SOPHRONIA  COCHRAN  b  Nov  23,  1857  d  Apr  2,  1931  at  Parkers¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.,  daughter  of  Alfred  L.  b  Jan  20,  1823,  d  Aug  28,  1864  and 
Diedamia  (Straight)  Cochran  who  were  m  Feb  l8,  1856.  The  first  known  in 
the  Cochran  line  is  Nathaniel,  b  in  Phildelphia,  Pa.  1755-  He  went  to 
Virginia  at  the  age  of  18,  enlisted  in  177^  in  the  American  Revolution  and 
served  in  Capt.  James  Booth's  Co.  on  the  Frontier.  He  was  captured  by  the 
Indians  in  1778. 

6  HOWARD  OMAR  HITE,  SR.  (called  Omar)  b  Jan  11,  I89O  at  Smithton, 

W.  Va.  (Son  of  Rev.  Raymond  McCray  Hite  and  Mary  S.  (Cochran)  Hite,  graduated 
from  Kearney,  Nebr.  High  School  in  1907*  He  attended  Campbell  College,  at 
Holton,  Kansas,  three  years  and  received  B.A.  Degree  from  University  of 
Kansas  in  1913*  He  was  on  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Ft.  Worth  (Texas) 
Record,  the  Fall  of  1913*  He  was  Telegraph  Editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  1914-15;  on  the  Editorial  Staff,  St.  Louis  Republic, 
1915-17;  Editorial  Staff  and  Assistant  Day  City  Editor,  New  York  Herald, 
1917-20;  Associate  Editor  Christian  Herald,  1920-25;  Managing  Editor 
several  years  beginning  May  1,  1925*  He  was  Trustee  of  the  Christian 
Herald  Industrial  Missions  in  China,  Inc.;  Member  of  Board  of  Christian 
Herald  Childrens'  Home;  Member  of  the  Editorial  Staff,  New  York  Times,  from 
1929  to  1959*  (Reference:  "Who's  Who  in  America, "Vol.  30,  1958,  '59)*  He 
served  for  ten  years  as  President  of  the  Glen  Rock,  (New  Jersey)  Public 
Library. 

Omar  served  as  2nd  Lt.  Inf.  at  Camp  Pike  and  Camp  Funston  in  World 
War  I.  He  m  July  19,  1919  JUNE  R.  BARKER,  b  May  7,  1892.  On  their  wedding 
trip,  the  stateroom  of  their  ship  was  No.  19*  Children:  HOWARD  OMAR  HITE, 
JR.  and  LOIS  ELIZABETH.  (See  Barker,  Chapter  I  and  Descendants  of  James  R. 
Barker  and  Lois  M.  Barker,  Chapter  4). 

Howard  Omar  Hite  d  Aug  22,  i960  at  his  home  in  Glen  Rock,  New  Jersey. 
Funeral  services  were  held  Aug  24,  at  Van  Emburgh  Mortuary.  Instead  of 
flowers,  contributions  were  made  to  the  Glen  Rock  Library  Omar  Hite  Memorial 
Shelf  for  Journalism.  He  was  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  America"  for  many 
years. 

LEWIS,  MacGILL,  WEST,  RUTHERFORD,  THOMAS,  ALEXANDER,  REED,  WEAVER 

Ancestors  of  SHIRLEY  GILPIN  LEWIS,  who  m  Howard  Omar  Hite,  Jr.,  grand¬ 
son  of  James  R.  and  Lois  M.  Barker. 

1  JOHN  LEWIS  b  May  23,  1697  buried  Sept  26,  1779;  m  Jan  6,  1728  at 
Radnor,  Pa.  Meeting,  CATHERINE  ROBERTS  b  Oct  28,  1702  buried  Aug  2,  1798, 
daughter  of  Abel  and  Mary  (Price)  Roberts. 

2  EVAN  LEWIS,  SR.  b  June  l6,  1740  d  Mar  3,  1808  m  1st,  Oct  31,  1770 
Esther  Massey  b  Feb  15,  174o/l  d  May  15,  1773,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
(Taylor)  Massey;  m  2d,  Dec  20,  1774  at  Pikeland  Meeting,  Pa.  JANE  MEREDITH 
b  Mar  12,  1742/3,  d  June  5,  l8l4,  daughter  of  John  and  Grace  (Williams ) 
Meredith.  John  was  son  of  Simon  Meredith  of  Radnorshire  b  1663. 
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3  EVAN  LEWIS,  JR.  b  Aug  19,  1782  Radnor,  Pa.,  d  Mar  24,  1834  m  Mar 
9,  1815  at  Wilmington,  Delaware  Meeting,  SIDNEY  ANN  GILPIN  b  Feb  28,  1795 
d  Mar  23,  1882,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  (Littler)  Gilpin,  Wilmington, 

Del.  Evan  Lewis,  Jr.  operated  a  young  ladies  school  at  6th  and  King  Streets 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He  had  4  sons;  Edward  was  Vice  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Enoch  was  Headmaster  of  a  Quaker  (Friends)  School 

at  Newton,  Pa.  and  author  of  mathematic  books;  Theodore  was  Treasurer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  JAMES. 

4  JAMES  LEWIS  b  Nov  13,  l8l6  Wilmington,  Del.,  died  July  17,  1875 
Leesburg,  Va.  m  Feb  29,  1847  at  Beaver  Meadow,  Pa.,  ANN  LONGSHORE  b 
Sept  2,  1826  Salem  Township,  d  Oct  27,  1898  Leesburg,  Va. 

5  GEORGE  FRANCIS  LEWIS  b  July  31,  1852  Weatherly,  Pa.,  d  Oct  30,  1921 
Charlestown,  W.  Va.  m  Jan  6,  1885  at  Goresville,  Va.  LOUISA  FAIRFAX  MINOR 
WEST  b  Jan  17,  l86l  Goresville,  Va. ,  d  July  4,  1933  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 
(See  West) 

6  JAMES  GILPIN  LEWIS  b  June  13,  1892  Washington,  D.  C.  m  1st,  Mar  3, 
1914  VIRGINIA  BIGLER  WEAVER  b  Jan  31,  1892  Clearfield,  Pa.,  daughter  of 
George  and  Ida  (Bloom)  Weaver.  Children:  Sidney  Ann  Gilpin  Lewis  b  Sept 
30,  1919  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  d  May  15,  1930  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  SHIRLEY 
GILPIN  LEWIS  b  Apr  2,  1922  m  Dec  22,  1946  Howard  Omar  Hite,  Jr.  (See  Hite). 
James  Gilpin  Lewis  m  2nd,  Dec  25,  1932  Alice  Ruth  Spafford  b  May  23,  1894  at 
Morrison,  Ill.,  d  Oct  2,  1955,  daughter  of  Dwight  Sumner  and  Alice  (Smith) 
Spafford,  no  children,  divorsed;  married  3rd,  Sept  9,  1952  Priscilla 
Whipple  Kellogg  b  July  21,  1907,  daughter  of  Harry  Francis  and  Gertrude 
(Whipple)  Kellogg. 

He  graduated  from  University  of  Delaware  in  1912  with  Bachelors 
degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  He  was  very  active  in  many  college  groups, 
and  a  few  years  ago  assembled  the  complete  biography  to  date  of  73  of  the 
74  members  of  his  class  of  1912,  total  pages  787  with  383  illustrations  of 
"Ye  Olde  School  Tie".  The  book  includes  activities  of  the  University. 

He  was  one  of  12  men  who  founded  the  Delaware  Theta  Chi  Fraternity 
1913  and  was  given  the  Theta  Chi  Fraternity  Distinguished  Service  award, 
being  the  first  outstanding  Alumnus  to  receive  such  an  honor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware.  He  held  a  number  of  National  Offices  in  this  organization 
viz:  Vice  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Chaplain  and  Counsellor.  He 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Theta  Chi  Chapters  at  Cornell,  Syracuse,  and 
Allegheny  Colleges.  He  was  elected  permanent  President  of  his  class  of 
1912.  (Reference:  University  of  Delaware  News  1951)*  During  World  War  I 
he  served  in  the  Field  Artillery. 

7  SHIRLEY  GILPIN  LEWIS  b  Apr  2,  1922  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  and  was 
christened  George  Weaver  Lewis.  When  she  was  nine  years  old,  at  her  re¬ 
quest,  her  name  was  legally  changed  to  Shirley  Gilpin  Lewis.  She  graduated 
from  the  New  Rochelle,  New  York  High  School  and  later  from  Katherine  Gibbs, 
New  York  City.  She  attended  Cornell  where  she  was  Kappa  Gamma.  In  her 
senior  year,  Dec  22,  1946  she  married  HOWARD  OMAR  HITE,  JR.  in  Cornell 
University  Chapel  and  left  college.  In  1949  she  received  an  A.  B.  degree 
at  Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Pa.  She  majored  in  Industrial  Psychology 
and  was  a  member  of  Psi  Chi  National  Honorary  Society  in  Psychology  and 
received  her  key  in  June  1949*  Children:  BARBARA  and  VIRGINIA.  (See 
Descendants  of  James  R.  Barker). 


1  REV.  JAMES  Mac GILL  b  Nov  20,  1701  in  Scotland,  d  1779  in  Maryland; 
m  SARAH  HILLEARY  b  Aug  17,  1713  d  May  2,  1791,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Eleanor  (Younge)  Hilleary,Jr. 

2  JOHN  Mac GILL  b  June  2,  1735  1  May  5,  1786  m  Dec  4,  1759  ELIZABETH 
DUVALL  b  Aug  28,  1739  1  Mar  9,  1783,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  (Fowler) 
Duvall  of  Frederick  Co.,  Md. 

3  SARAH  Mac GILL  b  Sept.  13,  1763  Frederick  Co.,  Md.  d  Dec  4,  1828  at 
Weston,  Md.,  m  Jan  17,  1787  THOMAS  HILLEARY  WEST  b  Oct  1757  Frederick  Co., 
Md.  d  May  18,  1803  Weston,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Hilleary)  West  of 
"Locus  Grove"  Frederick  Co.,  Md. 

During  the  period  of  Edward  III  the  name  West  was  de  West.  The  first 
known  was  Sir  Thomas  de  West,  Earl  of  De  La  Warr.  From  Lord  De  La  Warr, 
the  State  and  River  "Delaware"  received  their  names.  (Reference:  "The 
Americana".  Vol.  6) 

1  JOSEPH  WEST  m  REBECCA 

2  BENJAMIN  WEST  b  abt  1707  m  May  l6,  1728  SUSANNA  STOCKETT  b  Mar  26, 
1709,  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  and  Demares  Stockett;  he  was  born  Prince 
Georges  Co.,  Md. 

3  JOSEPH  WEST  b  Prince  Georges  Co.  Md.  Nov  28,  1731  d  Frederick  Co., 
Md.  Dec  22,  1797  m  SARAH  HILLEARY  b  Nov  10,  1733  d  Jan  17,  1807.  The 
Hilleary  family  descends  from  Chamberly  Hilleary,  Baronet  of  Duxbury,  Eng. 
whose  son  Thomas  came  to  America  ca.  l66l. 

4  THOMAS  HILLEARY  WEST  b  1767  d  May  18,  1803  m  Jan  17,  1789  SARAH 
Mac GILL  d  Dec  4,  1828.  (See  MacGill) 

5  DR.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WEST  b  Mar  l4,  1803  Weston,  Md.  d  Aug  18, 

1888  m  Nov  l6,  1830  ELIZABETH  PRATT  b  June  19,  1807  Allegheny  Co.,  Md.  d 
Dec  6,  1878  Weston,  Md.,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Christina  (Tyler)  Pratt  of 
of  Allegheny  Co. ,  Md.  Dr.  West  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  (M.D. )  He  served  the  full  four  years  of  the  war  between  the  States 
under  General  Ashby. 

6  DR.  NELSON  GRAY  WEST  b  May  1,  1832  Montevue,  Frederick  Co.,  Md. 

d  May  11,  1915  Leesburg,  Va.  m  Nov  6,  1855  VIRGINIA  SUSAN  THOMAS  b  Feb  3, 
1832  at  "Merrieland  Track"  Frederick  Co.,  Md. ,  daughter  of  Lloyd  and  Mary 
Rutherford  (Brown)  Thomas.  (See  Thomas). 

7  LOUISE  FAIRFAX  MINOR  WEST  b  Jan  17,  l86l  Goresville,  Va.  d  July  4, 
1933  Hammonton,  New  Jersey  m  GEORGE  FRANCIS  LEWIS  Jan  6,  1885.  (See  Lewis). 

Sir  Robert  Rutherford  was  a  pallbearer  at  Sir  Walter  Scott's  (1771“ 
1832)  funeral.  Scott’s  mother  was  Anne  Rutherford,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Rutherford,  a  professor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  England. 
In  one  of  Scott's  novels,  "The  Scarlet  Gauntlet",  he  speaks  of  the  "Scarlet 
Blaze"  or  Rutherford  horseshoe.  Generation  after  generation  has  tatooed 
in  red  a  fork  of  flame,  especially  vivid  when  overheated,  tired  or  excited, 
in  the  forehead  or  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  both  places.  Virginia 
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Susan  Thomas,  wife  of  Dr.  Nelson  Gray  West,  is  said  to  be  a  descendant 
of  this  Rutherford  family.  Her  direct  line  is: 

1  ROBERT  RUTHERFORD  b  Oct  20,  1728  d  Oct  1803,  son  of  Hugh,  m  Sept 
13,  1753  MARY  DANBRIEN  b  Feb  27,  1732,  daughter  of  William  and  Deborah 
Danbrien,  ddune^7~l8l3.  Her  father,  William,  son  of  Joseph,  was  b  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  where  he  died  aged 
103. 

2.  ELEANOR  RUTHERFORD  m  JAMES  BROWN,  lived  and  died  in  Charleston, 
Virginia. 

3  MARY  RUTHERFORD  BROWN  b  Mar  13,  1801  Shepherdston,  W.  Va.  d  Nov 
11,  1839  Woodville ,  W.  Va.  m  LLOYD  THOMAS  b  April  3,  I79I  Montevue,  d 
Jan  4,  1867  Waveland,  Va. 

4  VIRGINIA  SUSAN  THOMAS  b  Feb  3,  1832,  d  Nov  6,  1855  m  DR.  NELSON 
GRAY  WEST.  The  "Scarlet  Blaze"  was  carried  down  three  generations  by 
Virginia  Susan  Thomas  West.  Her  children,  her  grandson,  James  Gilpin 
Lewis  has  it  on  both  forehead  and  neck,  and  his  daughter,  Shirley  on  her 
neck.  (See  West). 

1  JAMES  ALEXANDER  (1690-1779)  served  as  Cornet  of  the  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 
troops  1740 .  (Cornet  is  a  banner  carrier  of  a  troop).  He  was  b  and  d  in 
Cecil  Co.,  Md.  m  1713  MARGARET  McKNITT  (1695-1740) 

2  AMOS  ALEXANDER  (1729-70)  m  1750  SARAH  SHARP  ( 1732-1802) 

(Ref:  D.  A.  C.  Lineage  Book,  Vol.  10:88") 

3  JEMB4A  ALEXANDER  d  1840  m  1778  ALEXANDER  READ  (1752-I826)  (See 
Read,  below) . 

1  ALEXANDER  READ  1752-1826  served  as  a  private  in  the  Flying  Camp  in 
Capt.  Richard  Smith's  Co.  He  was  b  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  and  d  Clearfield 
Co.  Pa.,  m  1778  JEMIMA  ALEXANDER  who  d  1840.  He  was  called  "Red  Alex"  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  son,  Alexander  Bowman  Reed  who  was  called  "Black 
Alex" . 

2  RACHEL  READ  m  ALEXANDER  BOWMAN  REED. They  went  to  Clearfield  Co. 

Pa.  from  Maryland  in  1803  across  the  state  by  Indian  trail.  Rachel  carried 
her  best  china  from  Baltimore,  Md.  to  Clearfield,  Pa.  on  horseback,  in  a 
bag,  and  never  broke  a  cup.  There  were  intermarriages  between  the  Reads 
and  Reeds. 

In  1825  Rachel  and  Alexander  Bowman  Reed  moved  to  the  town  of  Clear¬ 
field  which  then  consisted  of  eleven  houses.  There  was  no  school  in  town 
at  that  time,  so  their  two  daughters,  Rebecca  and  Maria  Jane,  attended 
school  in  a  log  structure  across  the  river. 

Alexander  served  as  County  Treasurer;  was  the  agent  and  representative 
of  many  of  the  land  companies  which  had  extensive  holdings  in  Clearfield 
County.  He  was  man  of  large  business  affairs. 

The  Reeds  and  Reads  were  better  known  historically.  They  were  citizens 
long  prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  Two  were  members  of  the  Convention 
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which  assembled  at  Mecklenburg,  N.  C.  on  May  9,  1775  to  protest  against 
England's  oppression. 


3  REBECCA  REED  m  JOHN  FREDERICK  WEAVER.  Two  of  Rebecca's  ancestors 
lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle  for  American  Independence.  The  Weaver 
family,  Quakers,  came  from  Center  Co.  Pa.  to  Clearfield,  Pa.  John  Fred¬ 
erick  Weaver  was  a  young  school  teacher.  Rebecca's  father  disapproved  of 
the  marriage.  Because  she  married  against  her  father's  wishes,  he  left  her 
out  of  his  will.  Her  sister,  Maria  Jane  m  William  Bigler,  Publisher  of 
"Clearfield  Democrat"  a  Jacksonian  newspaper.  He  entered  politics  and 
became  Governor  of  Pa.  His  brother  was  Governor  of  California. 

Maria  Jane,  sister  of  Rebecca,  divided  her  inheritance  with  Rebecca. 
John  Frederick  Weaver  became  a  prominent  and  successful  man  in  the  affairs 
of  the  town.  Rebecca  had  as  good  a  life  as  Maria  Jane,  but  was  not  so  much 
in  the  political  limelight.  The  Weavers  had  five  boys  and  five  girls. 

The  oldest  son  was  GEORGE . 

4  GEORGE  WEAVER  1860-1901  m  IDA  EMILY  BLOOM  1857  -  Nov  1927.  Both 
were  of  Clearfield,  Pa.  They  had  three  daughters:  VIRGINIA  BIGLER; 

Kate  and  George,  (called  "Aunt  George"  by  her  nieces). 

5  VIRGINIA  BIGLER  WEAVER  b  Jan  31,  1892  at  Clearfield,  Pa.  m  Mar  3, 
1914  JAMES  GILPIN  LEWIS  b  June  13,  1892,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  They  were 
divorsed  later. 

6  SHIRLEY  GILPIN  LEWIS  b  April  2,  1922,  at  Phildelphia,  Pa.,  was 
christened  George  Weaver  Lewis  and  was  legally  renamed  in  1930.  She  m 
Dec  22,  1946,  HOWARD  OMAR  HITE,  JR.  (See  Hite) 

References.  McGill  Family  of  Maryland  by  John  McGill,  1948 

The  West  Family  Register,  by  Letta  Brock  Stone,  1929 
Descendants  of  Robert  Taylor,  by  Alfred  Rudulphe,  1925 
Kenmore  and  The  Lewises,  by  Jane  Taylor  Duke,  1949 
Alexander  and  Reed,  D  A  R  Vol.  42:277 
"Notable  Women"  in  Phildelphia,  Pa.  Public  Ledger. 


ROYCE  -  CONDON  -  LINCOLN 

Ancestors  of  GLENNA  MAE  LINCOLN  who  married  Richard  Lester  Bloss,  Jr., 
grandson  of  James  R.  and  Lois  M.  Barker. 

1  NEHEMIAH  ROYCE  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  had  a  diploma  from 
Yale,  dated  Sept  7,  1774,  and  a  second  one  dated  March  19,  1779  for  a 
higher  branch.  He  was  a  Lieut.  Jan  1,  1777  and  Capt.  Mar  19,  1779  com¬ 
missioned  by  John  Hancock.  He  m  MISS  HOSFORD.  They  had  a  son,  AMOS  HOS- 
FORD  ROYCE. 

2  AMOS  HOSFORD  ROYCE  b  in  Litchfield,  Conn.  Sept  26,  1786  d  Jan  13, 
1882,  m  1804  NANCY  DORMING  (?)  b  Sept  20,  1789,  d  Jan  21,  1852. 

(Reference  for  Royce  Family:  Robert,  the  enigrant  of  Boston, 1631 
and  later  Conn.  See  American  Ancestry,  Vol.  5*  6314.  Nehemiah  Royce 
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is  mentioned  in  Mass.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  American  Revolution,  Vol. 
13J369,  640.  For  Amos  Hosford,  Vol.  8:278  and  also  Conn.  Soldiers  in 
American  Revolution) 

3  ALFRED  ROYCE  b  April  1,  1820  at  Knox  Co.,  Ohio,  d  May  21,  1878,  at 
Yuma,  Arizona;  m  July  4,  1842  MARY  ROWLEY  b  Jan  9,  1827  in  Ohio,  d  Dec  29, 
1900  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas . 

4  MALINDA  JANE  ROYCE,  b  Dec  1,  1845,  at  Knox  Co.,  Ohio,  d  Aug  25, 

1903  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  m  May  8,  1862  DAVID  W.  CONDON  b  Aug  13,  1831 

at  Frederick,  Maryland,  d  Mar  23,  1911  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

5  FRANK  ROYCE  CONDON  b  April  17,  1863  at  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  d 

May  10,  1906  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  m  Dec  31,  1894  MARY  ANN  EDWARDS,  b 

Dec  10,  1864  at  Amity,  Ohio.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Edmund 

Edwards  b  at  Union  Bridge,  Md.  Dr.  William  died  at  Fredericktown,  Ohio. 
Mary  Ann's  mother  was  Sarah  Paulina  Heath,  b  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y., 

d  Oct  27,  1902  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  Mary  Ann  Edwards'  paternal  grand¬ 
parents  were  Moses  and  Katherine  (Wilson)  Edwards.  Mary  Ann  m  2nd  Mr. 
Osborne.  No  issue.  Frank  Royce  and  Mary  Ann  Condon  had  one  child, 
FLORENCE  ETHELYN. 

6  FLORENCE  ETHELYN  CONDON  b  April  24,  1897  at  Fredericktown,  Ohio, 
m  Nov  5?  1916  WILEY  ETHELBERT  LINCOLN  b  Jan  29,  1895  at  Quenemo,  Kansas, 
son  of  William  Sherman  Lincoln.  They  have  one  child,  GLENNA  MAE. 

1  WILLIAM  SHERMAN  LINCOLN  b  Oct  27,  1865  at  Milt own,  Indiana,  d  Feb 
11,  1931,  son  of  Mortic  Lincoln.  William  m  April  6,  1893  FLORA  DELL 
MITCHELL  b  Oct  25,  1870  at  Aleppo,  Green  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  She  d  May  31, 
I96I  at  Nickerson,  Kansas.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Wallace  Ezekial  Clark 
Mitchell,  b  Nov  l4,  1844  in  Pennsylvania  and  d  June  15,  1931  in  Ashland, 
Ohio.  He  m  July  24,  1864  Sarah  Ann  Evans,  b  Oct  28,  1850  Aleppo,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  She  d  Mar  2  1937  at  Ashland,  Ohio.  Sarah  Ann  was  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Susan  (Woods)  Evans.  Flora  Dell's  paternal  grandparents  were 
John  William  and  Mary  Mitchell.  The  children  of  William  Sherman  and 
Flora  Dell  Lincoln  were:  WILEY  E . ,  John,  Clyde,  Lydia,  Mitchell,  and  May. 

References:  History  of  Acworth  p  277J 

N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  56,  57,  186. 

2  WILEY  ETHELBERT  LINCOLN  b  Jan  29,  1895  at  Quenemo,  Kansas,  m 
Nov  5,  1916  FLORENCE  ETHELYN  CONDON  b  April  24,  1897,  daughter  of  Frank 
Royce  and  Mary  Ann  (Edwards)  Condon.  Issue:  GLENNA  MAE. 

3  GLENNA  MAE  LINCOLN  b  June  2,  1918  m  1st,  April  7,  1935  RICHARD 
LESTER  BLOSS,  JR.,  b  Mar  12,  1916  at  Tonganoxie,  Kansas,  son  of  Richard 
Lester  and  Ida  Pearl  (Barker)  Bloss.  One  child:  JAMES  LINCOLN  BLOSS 

b  Sept  26,  1936.  Glenna  Mae  m  2nd,  Frank  Beatty  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
no  issue.  When  James  was  born  he  had  living  his  great-great-grandmother, 
Sarah  Ann  (Evans)  Wallace  of  Ashland,  Ohio;  his  great-grandfather,  James 
R.  Barker  of  Green  Valley,  Ill.;  his  great-grandmother,  Flora  Dell 
(Mitchell)  Lincoln  of  Nickerson,  Kansas;  his  great-grandmother,  Mary  Ann 
(Edwards)  (Condon)  Osborn  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  his  grandparents,  Wiley  E. 
and  Florence  E.  (Condon)  Lincoln  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  his  grandparents, 
Richard  Lester  and  Ida  Pearl  (Barker)  Bloss  of  Colorado,  and  his  parents. 


With  the  exception  of  his  great -great -grandmother  Wallace  and  his  great¬ 
grandfather,  James  R.  Barker,  all  of  these  ancestors  were  living  in  June 
I960. 


4  JAMES  LINCOLN  BK)SS  b  Sept  2 6,  1936  in  a  hospital  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo,  m  June  1,  1958  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Liberty,  Mo.  SHIRLEY  AM 
MONTGOMERY .  (See  Descendants  of  James  R.  Barker,  Chapter  4  and  see  Bloss 
family,  Part  2). 


MEEKER  -  BREEDLOVE 

Ancestors  of  ELLA  MAY  MEEKER,  wife  of  Joseph  R.  Barker,  son  of  James 
R.  and  Lois  M.  Barker. 

1  TIMOTHY  MEEKER  b  1708,  d  Dec  1798  in  New  Jersey.  He  m  1st,  ca. 

1736  Sarah  Pierson  b  1719;  d  Jan  10,  1738,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Hephzibah 
(Camp)  Pierson;  m  2nd,  ca.  1740  Hannah  (?)  Munn,  perhaps  daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  (Richard)  (Ward)  Munn;  m  3rd,  ca.  1750  DESIRE  CORY.  Timothy  is 
said  to  have  had  18  children.  Family  tradition  is  that  he,  nine  sons  and 
four  sons-in-law  and  two  grandsons  served  in  the  American  Revolution. 

His  daughter  Desire,  b  ca.  1757-1793  m  Moses  Edwards,  Baptist  Preacher  of 
Northfield,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.  ,  b  ca.  17 55/6,  d  Claremont  Co.,  Ohio  May  4, 

1827. 

2  JOHN  MEEKER  b  ca.  1756,  d  1822,  m  RACHEL  FORCE.  He  was  in  the 
American  Revolution. 

3  BENJAMIN  MEEKER  b  1788  in  N.  J.  ,  d  July  15,  1857  in  Tazwell  Co., 
Ill.,  m  ELIZABETH  BALDWIN  of  New  Jersey. 

4  MOSES  DEWEY  ROBINSON  MEEKER  b  Feb  1,  1822  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  d 
Dec  9,  1891  on  a  farm  near  Pekin,  Ill.,  m  MARY  P.  DAVIDSON  b  Mar  7,  1822 
Indiana  or  Pennsylvania,  d  Dec  26,  1891. 

5  SAMUEL  GUSTAVIUS  MEEKER  b  April  1,  1856  on  a  farm  near  Manito, 

Ill.,  d  Jan  7,  1945  near  Green  Valley,  Ill.  m  1st,  Feb  20,  1878  PATIA 
AMANDA  BREEDLOVE  b  Mar  6,  1856  Green  Valley,  Ill.  d  July  24,  I89O  Green 
Valley.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Allison  Clyde  and  Elzina  (Johnson)  Breed¬ 
love.  Allison  Clyde  was  the  son  of  David  (?)  and  Amanda  (Strang)  Breedlove. 
Patia  Amanda  had  a  brother  Joseph  J.  who  m  2nd,  Abbie  A.  Davison,  aunt  of 
Joseph  R.  Barker.  Children  of  Samuel  and  Patia:  Allison;  ELLA  MAY;  Bart; 
and  Ezra. 

6  ELLA  MAY  MEEKER  b  June  28,  l88l  on  a  farm  near  Green  Valley,  Ill. 
m  Aug  28,  1901  JOSEPH  R.  BARKER.  (See  Barker).  Children:  Seth;  Patia 
Ardella;  and  James  Robert.  Ella  May  is  Past  Worthy  Matron  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  While  in  her  teens  she  and  Carrie  A.  Barker  (daughter  of  James  R. ) 
decided  they  would  like  to  study  dressmaking.  They  boarded  in  Pekin,  Ill. 
and  studied  under  the  best  instructor  there.  Neither  one,  however,  became 
custom  dressmakers.  (See  Barker  Family). 
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SHAY 


Ancestors  of  ORA  WASHINGTON  SHAY ,  husband  of  Patia  A.  Barker,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  James  R.  and  Lois  M.  Barker. 

It  is  possible  the  ancestors  of  Walter  Alexander  Shay  were  among  the 
early  settlers  in  Nova  Scotia  who  settled  there  in  1760.  Some  of  them, 
from  Cape  Cod,  tore  down  their  houses  and  took  the  lumber  with  them.  The 
journey  took  about  three  weeks.  Each  married  man  was  promised  100  acres 
of  land,  and  50  additional  acres  for  each  child.  The  requirements  were, 
a  specific  amount  of  land  was  to  be  cultivated,  improved,  enclosed,  and 
planted  within  a  certain  number  of  years  or  he  would  forfeit  the  unused 
acreage.  Practically  a  complete' record  of  all  the  early  grant  settlers 
is  found  in  Halifax. 

1  WALTER  ALEXANDER  SHAY  b  in  Nova  Scotia.  From  here  he  went  on  a 
whaling  ship  to  Cape  Cod  and  Boston,  Mass.  In  the  late  l830s  he  went  to 
California  but  returned  to  Boston.  California  now  appealed  to  him  so 
much  he  went  by  ship  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  then  he  walked  across  the 
Isthmus  and  took  a  ship  to  Dead  Man's  Island,  California.  Walter  was  a 
cooper  by  trade  and  took  his  tools  with  him. 

When  he  reached  the  mainland  of  California,  he  bought  a  jackass  and 
rode  this  animal  to  "El  Pueblo  de  Nuestra  Senora  La  Reina  de  Los  Angeles" 
which  means  "the  Village  of  our  Lady,  Queen  of  Angels".  The  practical 
"Yankees"  upon  their  arrival  at  once  proceeded  to  shorten  the  name  to 
"Los  Angeles" .  Here  Shay  went  into  business  as  a  cooper  on  what  is  now 
probably  Olvera  St.,  one  block  long,  near  the  Plaza. 

On  Sept  h,  1781  the  City  of  Our  Lady,  the  Queen  of  Angels,  was  founded, 
by  soldiers  from  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Spanish  Governor.  The  first  house,  the  gracious  old  Avila  adobe,  has  been 
preserved  in  part.  Across  the  Plaza  is  the  "Pico  House"  (hotel)  built  by 
ex-governor  Pio  Pico  in  1870  and  it  was  Los  Angeles'  first  three  story 
building . 

As  in  years  past,  Olera  Street  is  a  quaint  shopping  center  for  huar- 
aches,  pinatas,  tacos,  enchiladas,  refritos,  rolled  corn  tortillas  baked 
and  filled  with  cheese  or  meat  and  a  green  salad  filip.  From  a  row  of 
puestas  down  its  center  and  from  shops  and  cafes  on  either  side,  one  need 
not  go  across  the  border  into  Mexico  to  buy  leather  goods,  bags,  belts,  and 
sandals  from  Oaxaca;  clothing,  serapes,  skirts  and  shawls  from  Ague  Caliente 
Taxco  jewelry;  Jalisco  pottery;  hand  blown  glass;  or  to  eat  Mexican  food. 

On  this  street  in  the  old  Pelanconi  Place  is  the  LaGolondrina  restau¬ 
rant,  which  was  the  first  brick  house  built  in  Los  Angeles  in  1850,  and 
nearby  was  the  town's  first  bonded  wine  warehouse.  Los  Angeles  and  Monterey 
alternated  as  the  Capital  of  the  state  until  Feb  25,  185^  when  the  state 
capital  was  established  at  Sacramento. 

Los  Angeles  was  the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  entirely  aban¬ 
don  gas  for  street  lighting  and  replace  it  with  electricity.  Olvera  St.  in 
Los  Angeles  is  about  the  same  today  as  it  was  in  Walter  Alexander  Shay's 
day.  It  is  a  delight  to  tourists  and  natives  alike. 


When  gold  was  struck  in  1848  he  traveled  to  what  is  now  known  as 
Sacramento,  California,  to  look  for  gold,  but  none  was  found.  He  returned 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  later  worked  in  Puerte  and  El  Monte,  as  foreman  of  the 
Roland  and  Workman  Ranch.  El  Monte  was  the  end  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  It 
was  here  he  met  his  wife  to  be,  and  married  her.  She  had  come  in  a  covered 
wagon  on  the  Butterfield  Trail  from  New  Orleans  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
then  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  to  El  Monte,  California.  On  this  overland  trip 
the  temperature  was  so  hot  the  rivets  came  out  from  the  harness,  and 
leather  strips  were  used  to  hold  the  harness  together. 

After  Walter  married  they  lived  in  Puerte,  California,  where  three 
of  their  sons  were  born.  One  son  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  were  born  in 
San  Bernardino.  His  son  Walter,  Jr.  was  the  last  City  Marshal  of  San 
Bernardino  and  their  first  city  policeman;  he  was  Sheriff  there  for  15 
years.  In  the  Western  stories  of  today  and  in  the  History  of  California, 
Walt  Shay  is  often  mentioned. 

When  Walter  Alexander  Shay  died,  he  left  city  property,  mountain 
property,  and  ranches  in  the  Redlands  and  San  Bernardino  Valley.  The 
Shay  meadows  were  on  Lake  Baldwin  near  Bear  Lake.  These  lakes  were 
stocked  with  fish.  His  wife  died  1865.  Both  are  buried  at  San  Bernardino, 
California.  Their  children  were:  William,  Walter,  Thomas,  James,  John, 
and  Mary. 

2  THOMAS  JAMES  SHAY  b  Oct  4,  1857  at  Puerte,  Calif,  d  Feb  7,  1932. 

He  m  ca.  1884,  Mary  Theodosa  Gann,  b  l86l  at  Kernville,  Calif.,  d  1942. 

Her  father  was  from  Pennsylvania  and  her  mother  Mary  (Hitchcock)  Gann,  was 
from  Tennessee.  Thomas  and  wife  d  at  San  Bernardino,  California. 

Thomas  and  his  brothers  cut  hay  where  Lake  Arrowhead  is  today.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  abundance  of  feed  on  the  Shay  lands,  cattle  were  bought  in 
New  Mexico  and  driven  across  country  to  the  Shay  meadows  in  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  valley  and  the  Redlands.  Below  Blythe,  Calif,  they  swam  the  cattle 
across  the  Colorado  River.  There  were  two  Indians  eager  to  get  the  job 
of  doing  this  work.  The  one  called  "Abe  Lincoln"  charged  10^  e  head 
and  the  one  called  "George  Washington"  charged  25^  a  head.  If  George  did 
not  get  the  job,  he  would  cause  the  cattle  to  stampede,  which  caused  a 
lot  of  trouble.  Tom  Shay  told  "George  Washington"  that  if  he  ever  caused 
the  cattle  to  stampede  again  he'd  kill  him!  Once  more  the  Shay  brothers 
rounded  up  the  cattle  and  out  rushed  "George  Washington"  waving  a  blanket. 
Tom  shot!  On  one  trip,  Tom  almost  died  from  the  heat.  Squaws  of  the 
friendly  Piute  tribe  of  Indians  nursed  him  back  to  health. 

Tom  and  his  brother  Will  raised  race  horses  which  ran  at  the  Pomona, 
Calif.  Fairs.  Thomas  J.  Shay  inherited  from  his  father  the  'Home'  ranch 
near  San  Bernardino  where  all  his  children  were  born.  They  were:  Arthur, 
l885-1927>  ni  ca.  1910  Florence  Sawyer;  Marian,  1888-1957#  m  1921  Gladys 
Happney;  Clarence  G.  b  1891  m  1920  Delda  Weston;  Lola  b  1893#  m  1913 
Stewart  Lyth;  Mable  b  1896,  m  1917  Raymond  Nish;  Berbara  Elizabeth  b  1898; 
ORA  W.  b  1901,  m  Sept  12,  1923,  Patia  Ardilla  Barker.  (See  Chapter  4). 

3  ORA  WASHINGTON  SHAY  b  Feb  15,  1901  near  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

m  Sept  12,  1923,  at  Los  Angeles,  PATIA  ARDILLA  BARKER,  daughter  of  Joseph 
R.  and  Ella  May  (Meeker)  Barker.  (See  Chapter  4).  They  had  one  child, 


ORA  DON,  b  Sept  10,  1924. 


When  Ora  was  about  10  years  old,  he  borrowed  his  Uncle  Will  Shay's 
hip  boots  and  went  fishing.  When  Ora  returned  his  uncle  asked  him  now 
many  fish  he  caught.  Ora  reached  into  a  boot  and  began  pulling  out  the 
fish.  As  he  drew  each  one  out  his  uncle  said,  "0,  no,  not  more 'I  When  he 
had  emptied  this  boot,  he  began  to  empty  the  other  boot  which  also  was 
filled  with  fish.  The  fish  the  family  could  not  use  were  sent  by  a  rider 
on  horseback  to  San  Bernardino  to  a  couple  of  bankers. 

During  the  Summer  months  the  Shay  family  would  load  wagons  with  camp¬ 
ing  equipment  and  drive  to  the  mountains.  They  would  camp  at  Blue  Jay 
Meadows.  Ora's  job,  being  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  to  wave  a  branch 
over  the  table  to  keep  away  the  Blue  Jays  that  insisted  on  swooping  down 
before  the  family  sat  down  to  eat.  Ora  attended  country  school  and  the 
San  Bernardino  High  School.  Later  Ora  and  his  brother  Marion  bought  'Little 
Green  Valley'  in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains  in  which  they'd  run  their 
cattle  in  the  Summer  months.  In  the  Winter  they  ran  their  cattle  at  Victor¬ 
ville  Rancho.  Ora  was  often  appointed  Deputy  Sheriff  by  his  Uncle  Walter, 
during  the  California  Orange  Show. 

When  Ora  worked  in  the  oil  fields,  his  brother  took  care  of  their  Rancho. 
After  the  brothers  sold  their  ranch,  Ora  took  a  correspondence  course  in 
drafting.  Later  he  took  a  metalurgy  course.  This  was  put  out  by  "Cal-Tec" 
(California  Technology)  the  world  famous  college  in  Pasadena. 

Ora  became  a  construction  engineer  and  was  sent  to  Venezuela  in  1944. 

This  work  required  a  knowledge  of  blue  prints,  of  minute  construction  of 
bubble  towers  or  refractionators,  and  process  design.  He  has  been  with  the 
C.  F.  Braum  Co.  for  years,  and  has  worked  on  many  contracts  for  his  company 
in  foreign  lands  and  in  the  United  States.  He  and  his  wife,  Patia,  have 
traveled  extensively  and  have  lived  for  months  where  his  work  kept  him, 
regardless  of  where  it  was.  Their  permanent  location  is  in  their  beautiful 
home  in  Long  Beach,  California,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  beach  their  back 
yard. 


His  wife,  Patia  and  son.  Ora  Don,  are  recorded  in  Chapter  4. 


YNTEMA,  LOOMIS,  COSTON,  WALKLEY,  *FULLER,  *WARREN 

Ancestors  of  HESSEL  EDWARD  YNTEMA,  JR.  who  married  Lois  Elizabeth  Hite, 
granddaughter  of  James  R.  and  Lois  M.  Barker. 

1  HESSEL  EDWARD  YNTEMA,  JR.  m  LOIS  ELIZABETH  HITE.  (See  Hite) 

He  was  b  Jan  17,  1923  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  son  of  Hessel  Edward  and 
Ida  Olivia  (Danhof)  Yntema.  His  father,  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  is  professor  of 
International  Law  and  Conflicts  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Hessel,  Jr.  attended  Loomis  Academy,  Windsor,  Conn,  and  graduated  from 
Michigan  High  School  in  1940.  He  received  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
an  A.  B.  Degree  in  1947*  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Law  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1950.  His  fraternities  are:  Chi  Chi;  Phi 
Delta  Phi  (Law).  He  is  a  member  of  the  Michigan  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Bar 
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Associations.  He  was  a  Captain  in  World  War  II,  Army  28th  Division  Infantry, 
Serial  No.  0538428.  He  served  four  years  in  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  areas 
of  war.  He  is  a  lawyer  with  Clinton  M.  Hester  Law  Firm,  Washington,  D.  C. 

His  paternal  ancestors  go  back  to  *Richard  Warren  of  the  Mayflower. 

(see  Mayflower  No.  17085-329 )  The  line  is:  Hessel  Edward  Yntema,  Sr.  m 
Ida  Danhof;  Douwe  B.  Yneyma  m  Mary  Elizabeth  Loomis;  Leonard  Gurley  Loomis 
m  Elizabeth  Abbott;  Jonathan  Collins  Loomis  m  Elizabeth  Crocker;  Eber 
Loomis  m  Rebecca  Collins;  Jonathan  Loomis  m  Martha  Blackman;  Abraham  Black¬ 
man  m  Abigail  Sims;  Joseph  Blackman  m  Elizabeth  Church;  Joseph  Church  m 
Mary  Tucker;  Richard  Church  m  Elizabeth  Warren,  daughter  of  *RICHARD  WARREN. 
Mercy  Warren  m  Jonathan  Delano. 

Hessel  Edward  Yntema,  Jr.  is  a  descendant  of  Joseph  Loomis:  Jonathan 
Loomis  m  Martha  Blackman  (above);  Nathaniel;  James  m  Mindwell  Drake  (Magna 
Charta  Dame);  Joseph;  Joseph.  (Reference:  Descendants  of  George  Abbott 
of  Rowley,  Mass,  and  other  Abbott  Families  by  Major  Lemuel  A.  Abbott,  U.  S. 
Army.  Published  1908,  pages  167,  168,  169) 

The  Maternal  Ancestors  of  Hessell  Edward  Yntema,  Jr.  were:  Ida  Danhof 
m  Hessell  Edward  Yntema,  Sr.;  Peter  J.  Danhof  m  Emile  Walkley;  Wyllys  S. 
Walkley  m  Ida  Celestia  Skinner;  LaFayette  Skinner  m  Sarah  Adeline  Poultney; 
Alfred  Skinner  m  Elizabeth  Cost on;  Stephen  Skinner  m  Mary  Foote;  Richard 
Skinner  m  Patience  Rowley;  John  Rowley  m  Sept  11,  1716  Deborah  Fuller; 

John  Fuller  m  1628  Mehitable  Rowley;  Samuel  Fuller  m  Jane  Lothrop;  *EDWARD 
FULLER  Mayflower  Pilgrim. 

EBENEZER  COSTON  father  of  Elizabeth  Coston  who  m  Alfred  Skinner  en¬ 
listed  May  1782  as  a  private;  three  years  in  Capt.  Isaac  Frye's  Co.,  1st 
New  Hampshire  Regt.,  commanded  by  Col.  Henry  Dearborn,  enlistment  being  at 
Francetown,  N.  H.  He  was  transferred  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  June  15,  1783  to 
the  commander  in  chief's  guard,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Commandant  William 
Colfax;  was  discharged  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.  Dec  20,  1783*  He  m  Jan  l4, 

1783  SARAH  JANE  HALE.  (Reference:  Commander  in  Chief  Guard  Revolutionary 
War  by  Carlos  Godfrey,  M.  D. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  published  by  Stevenson 
Smith,  Washington,  D.  C.,  page  143) 

Hessel  Edward  Yntema,  Jr.  is  a  descendant  of  RICHARD  WALKLEY  through 
his  grandmother,  Emile  Walkley  who  m  Peter  J.  Dauhof.  The  line  is: 

Wyllys  S.  Walkley  m  Ida  Celestia  Skinner;  Oliver  Walkley  b  1809  m  Parthenia 
Smith  b  Apr  20,  1812,  d  Mar  11,  l895j  Solomon  Walkley  b  1771 >  a  Farmer  m 
Susanna  Brainerd.  Solomon  served  in  the  War  of  1812  at  Saybrook;  Solomon 
Walkley  b  17^3  m  Rebecca  Hazelton,  daughter  of  Capt.  James  Hazelton.  He 
served  during  the  Revolution  under  Putman  and  during  most  of  his  time  was 
in  the  militia  which  defended  the  Connecticut  coast;  Ebenezer  Walkley  b 
1712  m  Sarah  Clark;  Richard  Walkley  b  l677>  a  farmer,  owned  large  amount 
of  land;  was  known  as  Sgt.;  made  freeman  in  Hartford  May  21,  1757*  He  bought 
a  farm  from  Sam  Butler,  his  home  lot  and  house  in  Haddam,  Conn,  which  was 
pur chased  from  the  Indians,  and  all  the  land  he  owned  in  Haddam.  Butler 
was  one  of  the  original  proprietors. 

Susanna  Brainerd  who  m  Solomon  Walkley  was  daughter  of  Oliver  Brainerd 
who  was  Fnsign  in  the  7th  Regt.  2nd  Brigade,  son  of  Eliakin  Brainerd  who 
was  a  Capt.  in  the  American  Revolution.  He  married  Lucy  Smith,  daughter 
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of  Deacon  Joseph  Smith.  Eliakin  was  son  of  Daniel  Brainerd  the  original 
Brainerd  who  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  8  with  the  Wadsworth  family. 

Hessell  Edward  Yntema,  Jr.  has  a  second  line  to  PRICHARD  WARREN, 
Mayflower  Pilgrim.  Mercy  Warren,  daughter  of  *Richard,  m  Jonathan  Delano; 
Mercy  Delano  m  Joseph  Hatch;  Joseph  Hatch  m  Mary  Clark;  Joseph  Hatch  m 
Sarah  Parks;  Elizabeth  Hatch  m  Alexander  Abbott;  Luther  Dona  Abbott  ra 
Mary  Cosgrove;  Elizabeth  Abbott  m  Leonard  Gurley  Loomis;  son  of  Jonathan 
Collins  Loomis  who  m  Elizabeth  Crocker.  (Mayflower  Descendants  No.  17085). 


KORSAN  -  YOUNGE  (JUNGE) 

Ancestors  of  ALICE  ELIZABETH  YOUNGE  who  m  Richard  Lester  Bloss,  Jr., 
grandson  of  James  R.  and  Lois  M.  Barker. 

1  SEVERIN  KORSAN  m  RAGNHILD,  both  of  Norway. 


2  ROBERT  KORSAN  m  MARTHA  MARIE  MALME  both  of  Norway.  Both  were  very 
musical,  especially  Robert  who  moved  in  music  circles  in  Chicago  and  was 
director  of  a  rather  famous  singing  group,  called  "The  Apollo  Club".  He 
owned  and  operated  a  big  delicatessen  and  adjoining  large  bakery,  which 
wholesaled  bakery  goods.  Both  Robert  and  his  wife  received  fine  educations 
in  Norway. 

3  RAGNHILD  NICOLINE  KORSAN  b  Feb  20,  1878  at  Malde,  Norway,  came  to 
Chicago  when  about  2  years  old,  m  ARNE  TORLEIF  YOUNGE  Nov  23,  1898  at 
West  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Her  mother  died  when  Ragnhild  was  in  her 
early  teens  and  she  undertook  her  mother's  responsibilities.  They  had  3 
children:  Thomas  Korsan  b  Oct  26,  1908;  Ruth  Marie  b  Oct  14,  1899  and 
ALICE  ELIZABETH  b  Oct  28,  1914. 

1  JENS  CHRISTIAN  JUNGE  1819-1898  m  BRIT  MIKKELSDOTTER  SYOMELING  b 
Sept  15,  1828  d  1855 ,  both  of  Norway. 

2  THOMAS  JOACHIM  JUNGE  b  Sept  26,  1858  d  Feb  20,  1884  m  EMMA  ADOLPHINE 
HELMER  both  of  Norway. 

3  ARNE  TORLEIF  YOUNGE  b  Oct  29,  1875  in  Kristiansund,  Norway,  d  Oct 
29,  1952  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  m  Thanksgiving  Eve  Nov  23,  1898  at  Chicago, 
Ill.  RAHNHILD  NICOLENE  KORSAN  b  Feb  20,  1878  at  Molde,  Norway.  Mr.  Younge 
was  educated  in  a  select  boys  and  young  men's  military  school,  gaining 
admission,  perhaps,  through  an  uncle  with  influence.  He  completed  his 
higher  education  while  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  had  a  very  fine  ancestral 
background.  Wife  d  Feb  15,  19^1,  Trinidad;  buried  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

He  emigrated  after  completing  his  schooling.  His  line  of  work  after 
professional  training  in  New  York  City  was  that  of  a  designer  of  clothes 
for  big  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  who  sold  his  lines  all  over  the  country. 
At  different  times  he  designed  ladies  coats,  and  for  many  years  designed 
exclusively  ladies  dresses.  Before  his  retirement  he  designed  men's  and 
boys'  sport  clothes  for  a  big  manufacturer  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

He  had  a  beautiful  tenor  voice,  professionally  trained  and  throughout 
his  adult  life,  until  his  very  last  years,  sang  as  soloist  in  large 


churches  of  Chicago,  Ill.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  was 
well  known  in  musical  circles.  His  children  were:  Ruth  Marie;  Thomas 
Korsan;  ALICE  ELIZABETH. 

Ruth  Marie  lounge  was  b  Oct  l4,  1899  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  died  on  Good 
Friday  1948  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  While  attending  High  School  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  she  studied  voice  at  Drake  University.  When  her  parents  moved  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  she  was  about  l6.  She  graduated  from  High  School  there, 
and  then  attended  the  University  of  Iowa  and  later  went  on  a  concert  tour 
and  traveled  more  than  four  years  under  Redpath  Vawter  Management  which 
presented  the  Cambrea  concert  artists  in  grand  concert  throughout  the 
country.  She  possessed  a  beautiful  dramatic  soprano  voice  of  wide  range 
and  great  power,  wonderful  richness  and  extreme  smooth  tonal  quality.  For 
several  years  between  tours,  she  was  engaged  in  several  of  the  largest 
churches  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  as  soloist.  She  also  sang  with  the  Kansas 
City  Grand  Opera.  She  traveled  widely  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Canada  singing  in  Chautauqua  work. 

Ruth  Marie  married  Leslie  Michael  O'Reilly  (known  as  Mike).  Their 
children  were:  Kathleen  Margaret  who  m  Paul  E.  Lynch,  Jr.  (son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  E.  Lynch  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.)  and  Michael  William.  After  Ruth’s 
death  the  Sigma  Alpha  Soto  Sorority  of  Kansas  City  founded  the  Ruth  Younge 
O’Reilly  gift  scholarship  1948-49  in  her  memory.  (Some  of  the  information 
about  Ruth's  career  was  taken  from  clippings  saved  by  the  family). 

Thomas  Korsan  Younge,  brother  of  Alice,  b  Oct  2 6,  1908  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Colorado  with  a  B.  A.  degree  in 
1931  and  later  graduated  from  the  University  of  Colorado  Law  School  with 
Bachelor  of  Law  Degree.  His  fraternity  is  Phi  Delta  Phi  and  he  is  an  attor¬ 
ney  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  He  is  a  member  of  Governors  of  Colorado  Bar 
Association  of  which  he  is  President  (i960).  He  m  Jean  Biggs  of  Canon  City, 
Colorado.  Their  children  are:  Thomas  Torleif;  Arthur  Eric;  and  Robert 
Biggs  Younge. 

4  ALICE  ELIZABETH  YOUNGE  b  Oct  28,  I9I4,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  attended 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Chicago,  Ill.,  two  years,  and  Evanston,  Ill.  High 
School  two  years,  graduating  in  June  1932.  She  never  missed  a  day  of 
school  during  her  grade  school  days  because  of  illness.  She  enrolled  in 
the  "James  Millikin  University"  in  Decatur,  Ill.  in  raid-year,  1933,  and 
graduated  June  1936  with  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  with  a  major  in  French 
and  a  minor  in  English.  She  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Chi  Omega  Sorority 
(Upsilon  Chapter).  About  1939  she  attended  Dickinson's  Secretarial.  School 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  She  m  2nd  June  5,  19^3  at  Ft.  Warren,  Wyo.,  Lt.  RICHARD 
LESTER  BLOSS,  JR.,  b  Mar  12,  1916,  son  of  Richard  Lester  and  Ida  Pearl 
(Barker)  Bloss. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Del  Norte,  Colorado  Chapter  49,  Order  of 
Eastern  Star;  Chapter  B.H.  of  P  E  0  Sisterhood;  and  American  Association 
of  University  Women.  She  is  Legal  Secretary  in  the  office  of  her  husband 
who  is  a  lawyer.  Their  children  are:  RICHARD  LESTER,  III,  b  Aug  24,  1945, 
RUTH  ELIZABETH,  b  Feb  13,  1947,  HOLLACE  FAYE  b  Apr  13,  1950,  and  MARTIN 
YOUNGE  BLOSS,  b  Aug  25,  1952.  (See  Richard  Lester  Bloss,  Jr.  in  Descendants 
of  James  R.  and  Lois  M.  Barker,  Chapter  4,  and  Bloss  Family  in  Part  2). 
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CHAPTER  6 


Some  Descendants  of 

Almon  Alexander  and  Abigail  Millet  (Chandler)  Davison 

Almon  A.  and  Abigail  M.  Davison  had  twelve  children.  Eleven  were  born  on 
the  A.  A  Davison  farm  in  Sand  Prairie  Township,  Tazwell  Co.,  Ill.  The 
youngest  child  was  born  at  Manito,  Ill.  The  Davison  children  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  order  of  their  births,  some  followed  by  their  descendants. 
Everyone  born  before  the  "Davison  Family"  by  A.  A.  Davison  was  published 
in  1905,  is  listed  in  his  book,  pages  2 6,  38-40,  56-60.  Any  data  since 
1905  was  furnished  by  members  of  the  different  families,  unless  references 
are  given. 

1-  MARTHA  CHANDLER  DAVISON  b  April  10,  1855,  m  Oct  1,  1878,  JEREMIAH 
SINGLEY,  b  May  20,  1852,  in  Schuylkill  Co.,  Penna.  He  was  the  son  of 
Peter,  b  1817,  in  Penna.  When  Peter  was  25  years  old,  he  began  coal  min¬ 
ing  in  Penna.  first  under  a  boss,  afterward  as  foreman.  In  1850  he  moved 
to  Mason  Co. ,  Ill.  and  bought  160  acres  of  land,  paid  for  by  his  own  labor, 
and  had  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  county.  Peter  m  1st  1844  Catherine 

Boyer,  d  l8l+9,  by  whom  he  had;  Emma,  Elizabeth  A.  and  Henry.  In  1850  he  m 

2nd  Josephine  Huntzinger  of  Penna.  Their  children  were;  Margaret,  Josiah, 
Eliza,  Christiana,  Walter  (were  deceased  by  1879);  Jeremiah,  Hannah,  George, 
Ida,  Peter  and  Sarah  (Ref.  History  of  Menard  and  Mason  Counties,  Ill., 

Pub.  1879,  Page  834). 

The  ten  children  of  Martha  and  Jeremiah  are;  (l)  Jesse  Walter,  b  June  5 > 
1880;  (2)  Emma  Amelia,  b  June  15,  1883  m  at  Manito,  Ill.  May  28,  1903 
Samuel  Kurtz,  and  had  one  son,  b  Jan  1905;  (3)  Alice  Matilda  b  at  Pekin, 

Ill.  Oct  2,  1884,  m  Clabe  Boyer  Sept  28,  1904,  had  daughter  Faye;  (4  and  5) 

twins,  b  Nov  7>  1886,  dy.  (6)  Harvey  Milton,  b  April  6,  1888;  (7)  Ruby 
Maude,  b  Dec  22,  l890j  (8)  Roy  Allen,  b  Feb  7,  1893;  (9)  Charlie  Grant,  b 
May  3,  1895;  (10)  Lewis  Oscar,  b  Mar  6,  1896. 

(7)  RUBY  MAUDE  SINGLEY.  b  Dec  22,  1890,  at  Green  Valley,  Ill. 
daughter  of  Martha  Chandler  (Davison)  and  Jeremiah  Singley,  and 
granddaughter  of  A.  A.  Davison.  She  m  June  4,  1907  at  Pekin,  Ill., 
JESSE  GIBSON,  b  June  1,  1885  at  San  Jose,  Ill.  d  Feb  24,  1956  at  San 
Jose,  and  is  buried  there.  He  was  the  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
(Bennington)  Gibson.  Their  children,  1  Donald  Edward,  2  Opal  Maude, 
and  3  Zelma  Alice,  were  b  in  San  Jose. 

Jesse  had  osteoarthritis  for  many  years.  At  first  he  could  move 
around  using  a  cane.  Then  he  used  crutches  until  he  became  confined 
to  a  wheel  chair,  which  he  used  for  ten  years.  He  was  then  bedfast 
for  twelve  years  and  seven  months.  As  long  as  he  could  use  his  arms, 
he  made  handicraft  items  to  sell. 

Jesse  and  Ruby  were  always  so  cheerful,  it  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  visited  them.  To  supplement  finances,  Ruby  did  custom  work  in 
their  home,  as  well  as  her  own  housework.  She  never  neglected  Jesse, 
however.  According  to  her  records,  one  year's  report  is  that  she 
dressed  1086  chickens,  20  turkeys,  and  12  geese.  For  a  number  of 
years  she  addressed  envelopes  for  the  catalogues  of  a  big  seed  firm. 

She  did  this  'home-work'  for  years,  and  always  with  a  smile.  She  was 
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truly  a  wonderful  wife. 


1.  DONALD  EDWARD  GIBSON,  son  of  Ruby  and  Jesse  Gibson  b  June  4, 
1908,  m  Jan  11,  1931  HELEN  WELLS.  Children:  Donald  Edward,  Jr., 
Kenneth  Albert,  Merle  LeRoy,  James  Robert. 

(1)  DONALD  EDWARD  GIBSON,  Jr.,  b  Nov  22,  1931  m  IRENE  STURM. 
Children:  David  &  Duane,  twins,  b  Nov  8,  195^ »  Mark  b  Nov  6 , 
1955;  Elaine  b  June  1956;  Bart  b  June  1957* 

(2)  KENNETH  ALBERT  GIBSON,  b  Mar  29,  1933  at  Mason  City,  Ill. 
m  JOY  SHUMAN.  Children:  Glenn  b  Mar  1956;  Allan  b  Mar  27, 
1959- 

(3)  MERLE  LE  ROY  GIBSON  b  July  23,  1938,  at  Lincoln,  Ill. 

(4)  JAMES  ROBERT  GIBSON  b  Sept  27,  1941. 

2»  OPAL  MAUDE  GIBSON,  daughter  of  Ruby  and  Jesse  Gibson,  b  June 
16,  1910,  m  May  21,  1939  ZENAS  SMILEY,  who  d  May  l4,  1947. 
Children:  James  Raymon  Smiley,  b  Feb  21,  1942  at  San  Jose,  Ill. 

3-  ZELMA  ALICE  GIBSON,  daughter  of  Ruby  and  Jesse  Gibson,  b  May 
12,  1912,  m  June  20,  1935  ROY  DETMERS.  Children:  Wayne  Edward, 
Wilma  Alice,  Sonita  June. 

(1)  WAYNE  EDWARD  DETMERS  b  April  2,  1936  at  San  Jose,  Ill., 

m  Jan  1,  1958  MARGIE  BOWLS.  Children:  Debra  Kay,  b  June  12, 

1959.  ' 

(2)  WILMA  ALICE  DETMERS  b  July  31,  1937  at  Delavan,  Ill.,  m 
Jan  20,  1957  ALVIN  BRENNEMANN.  Children:  Lyle  Raymer  b 
Oct  22,  1959. 

(3)  SONITA  JUNE  DETMERS,  b  Nov  1,  1948  at  Pekin,  Ill.  at  a 
hospital. 

2.  LOIS  MATILDA  DAVISON  m  JAMES  R.  BARKER.  See  Chandler  and  Davison 
Chapters  II  and  III  and  Chapter  IV  Descendants  of  James  R.  and  Lois  M. 

Barker . 

3.  ABBIE  AMELIA  DAVISON  b  May  3,  1859,  m  Oct  28,  1890  JOSEPH  BREEDLOVE, 

b  Jan  26,  i860,  son  of  Allison.  They  had  one  daughter,  JULIETTE,  b  May  25, 
1903.  She  has  been  a  missionary  in  India  (after  finishing  college),  for 
many  years.  Her  address  "Wesleyan  Methodist  Churc£  an  affiliate  of  the 
Missionary  Bands  in  India,  Raj  nandgaon,  M.P.  India  (i960). 

4.  EMMA  LOUISE  DAVISON  b  Aug  l8,  l86l,  d  Feb  21,  1863. 

5-  DANIEL  EZRA  DAVISON  b  July  21,  1863,  d  July  18,  1869. 

6.  CHARLIE  GRANT  DAVISON  b  June  1,  1865  m  Mar  29,  1889  CARRIE  FERRILL 
daughter  of  Joseph  Perrill  of  Manito,  Ill.  She  b  Nov  l8,  1865,  d  July  29, 
1895;  he  m  2d,  Rebecca  J.  Hodkinson  June  21,  1898  who  was  b  Nov  11,  1874. 


Children  by  1st  marriage:  Arthur  Houston  b  Oakford,  Ill.  June  22,  1890; 
Irving  Daniel  b  Manito,  Ill.  May  15,  1894.  They  reside  in  California. 

7-  ELLA  ELIZA  DAVISON  b  Feb  21,  1867,  m  Feb  21,  1889,  CHARLES  TOWNE  b  in 
Groveland,  Ill.  Sept.  30,  1863.  Both  d  at  Pekin,  Ill.  They  had  two 
children,  (l)  Edna  Elsie  and  (2)  Leon  Davison  Towne. 

(1)  EDNA  ELSIE  TOWNE  b  Nov  19,  1889,  near  Pekin,  Ill.  She  m  1st 
Jan  1^,  1909 ,  at  Pekin,  Ill.,  ARTHUR  R.  MEEKER,  son  of  Rodney  and 
Helena  (Parkin)  Meeker,  and  grandson  of  Moses  Dewey  Robinson  Meeker. 

(See  Meeker  in  Chapter  Allied  Families).  Arthur  d  Sept  29 ,  1913,  on 
his  farm  near  Manito,  Ill.  Children:  Charles  R.  Meeker,  and  Elsie  E. 
Meeker.  Edna  m  2nd  Feb  1923  Theodore  V.  Schmalz,  b  Apr  22,  1889,  at 
Sparta,  Wis.,  son  of  Ernest  and  Mary  (Schtiltz)  Schmalz.  He  d  1961. 
Both  husbands  are  buried  in  the  Green  Valley  Cemetery. 

1.  CHARLES  R.  MEEKER  b  Mar  21,  1910  at  Manito,  Ill.  m  Nov  26,  1936. 
Children:  Mary  Ann,  b  Oct  4,  1939  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  and 
Charles  R.  Jr.,  b  Jan  10,  1946  at  Rockford,  Ill. 

2.  ELSIE  E,  MEEKER,  b  Feb  11,  1912,  at  Manito,  Ill. 

(2)  LEON  DAVISON  TOWNE  ,  son  of  Charles,  b  Jan  28,  1894  at  Wakeeney, 
Kansas,  m  1st  and  had  two  sons;  m  2nd,  no  issue.  He  served  in  World 
War  I.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  John  Phillip  Sousa  Band. 

8.  ALMON  MELVIN  DAVISON  b  Dec  4,  1869  m  Nov  1,  1891  MARY  LORETTA  BELL 
at  Petersburg,  Ill.  b  in  Menard  Co.,  Ill.  Dec  30,  1874.  Children:  Edith 
Belle  1892  -  1893;  Ethel  b  Apr  19,  1894  m  James  Patterson. 

9.  RUBY  MALINDA  DAVISON  b  Feb  22,  1872  m  Aug  30,  1893  ANDREW  JACKSON 
CHAMBERS  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  b  Jan  6,  1873  at  Colona,  Ill.  d  Aug  10,  1928. 

The  following  account  was  furnished  by  Pherne  Lauretta  (Chambers)  Seal: 

On  August  10,  1928  Andrew  Jackson  Chambers,  his  wife  Ruby  Malinda  (Davison), 
their  two  youngest  daughters,  Eunice  and  Almyra  and  two  girl  friends,  Alma 
Stovall  and  Iris  Bowley,  left  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  to  go  to  Carlsbad  Cave. 

At  about  one  mile  from  Carlsbad  they  stopped  at  a  filling  station  to  get 
gasoline.  The  girls  sang  several  religious  songs  while  at  the  station, 
they  being  a  quartette  from  the  Nazarene  Church  at  Plainview,  Texas.  The 
last  song  they  sang  was,  "It  Is  Well  With  My  Soul".  They  started  on  to  the 
Cave;  the  road  at  that  time  went  through  "Dark  Canyon"  where  there  was  a 
rather  deep  dip.  As  they  started  through  the  water  in  the  dip,  Chambers 
remarked  he  thought  the  water  was  rising.  They  looked  upstream  and  a  big 
wall  of  water  came  down,  one  big  wave  over  another.  The  water  was  15  feet 
deep  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Mrs.  Chambers  was  washed  to  the  shore, 

Almyra  tried  to  stay  on  top  of  the  water;  an  unknown  man  dived  in  and  got 
her  by  the  hand.  He  was  an  expert  swimmer  but  could  not  swim  in  such  swift 
water.  Someone  finally  got  a  rope  to  him  and  pulled  them  out. 

Iris  Bowley  drifted  on  down  stream  near  a  bridge,  where  they  had  a  rope  for 
her  to  catch.  The  mountain  water  was  so  cold  Iris  could  not  grip  the  rope 
tight  enough  to  pull  her  up,  so  a  young  man  was  let  down  by  the  feet  and  he 
grasped  her  wrists,  and  both  were  pulled  up. 
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All  day  men  tread  the  water  after  it  went  down.  About  4  P.M.  they  found 
Chambers'  body  nearly  buried  in  some  brush  on  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

About  an  hour  later  they  found  Alma  Stovall's  body.  All  that  day,  that 
night,  and  all  next  day,  they  searched  for  Eunice's  body.  On  Saturday 
they  called  a  halt  as  everyone  was  worn  out.  The  water  quit  running. 

Early  Sunday  morning  they  found  her  body  about  ten  miles  down  the  Pecos 
River.  She  was  lodged  against  an  intake  pipe  at  the  power  plant.  The 
bodies  were  taken  to  Plainview,  Texas  for  burial  where  a  triple  funeral 
was  held  Aug  l4,  1928  at  2:30  P.M.  The  Nazarene  Church  doors  had  to  be 
roped  off  by  1  P.M.  The  crowd  outside  was  larger  than  inside  the  church. 

The  car  was  found  about  three  miles  down  stream  and  looked  like  only  the 
motor  was  left.  Mrs.  Chambers  died  Aug  31,  1942  from  apoplexy  while  visit¬ 
ing  her  daughter  Gladys  Imel  at  Hedley,  Texas.  After  helping  her  daughter 
in  canning  during  the  day,  she  decided  to  lie  down  and  rest  until  supper 
time.  When  she  went  to  get  up  she  died  instantly.  She  was  buried  at 
Plainview,  Texas,  Sept  4,  1942  beside  her  husband  and  daughter  Eunice. 

Andrew  Jackson  and  Ruby  Malinda  (Davison)  Chambers  had  ten  children.  The 
first  six  are  recorded  in  the  "Davison  Family"  by  A.  A.  Davison,  1905, 
page  59. 

(l)  ABBIE  MAE  CHAMBERS,  daughter  of  Andrew,  Jr.  and  Ruby  Malinda 
(Davison)  Chambers,  b  Mar  29,  1894,  m  June  3,  1915*  HARRY  JONES. 

He  d  June  12,  i960.  They  had  ten  children. 

1.  CECIL  HERMAN  JONES  b  Mar  4,  1917  m  OPAL  WHISENANT.  Children: 
Gene,  b  April  6,  1937  and-  Inor  b  Sept  24,  1943- 

2.  WINNIE  LOIS  b  Mar  7,  1919,  m  JACK  BEASLEY.  Children:  Chester, 
b  Feb  24,  1946,  Catherine  b  July  3,  19^+7*  Paul  b  July  9*  1949* 

3-  INEZ  PAULINE  b  Jan  9,  1921,  m  B.  V.  NIXON.  Children:  Caroline 
b  April  28,  1937,  m  Larry  Quick.  One  child:  Paula,  b  Nov  19, 
1958;  Clifford,  b  May  7,  1939,  Neta  Fay,  b  Nov  15,  1944,  m  Wayne 
Ehrlich;  one  child,  Michael,  b  Feb  l4,  1961 

4.  INOR  FRANCIS,  b  Dec  18,  1922,  m  MARY  HESTER.  Children: 

Francis,  b  Aug  8,  1947*  Connie  Sue,  b  May  5*  1949*  David 
b  Nov  13,  1950. 

5-ARVIL  PAUL  b  Dec  12,1924,  m  LAVERN  HUDSON.  Children:  Barbara, 
u  May  23,  1948,  Pauly,  b  May  7*  1953;  Terry,  b  Aug  10,  1954;  Donna 
b  Mar  30,  1959 . 

6.  WALTER  HARRY,  b  Dec  23,  1926,  m  1st  WANETA  LAYTON.  Children: 
Alice,  Larry;  m  2nd  LOIS  WILSON,  children:  Cathy,  b  Dec  3,  1952; 
Lori,  b  June  17,  1959- 

7.  BYRD  DAVID,  b  Dec  10,  1928,  ra  1st  BETTY  NOLAN.  Child,  David, 
b  July  l6,  1952;  m  2nd,  MAXINE  O'DONNEL,  child,  Janseen,  b  July 

8.  1958. 

8.  ZELLA  MAE,  b  Oct  20,  1931,  m  GORDON  SCOTT,  Child  Kelly,  b 
Mar  20,  1955- 
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9.  ROYCE  ROBERT,  b  Aug  28,  1933,  m  NADINE  ODEN.  Children: 
Georgie,  b  Dec  2,  1952;  Royce,  Jr.,  b  June  20,  1954;  Cindy,  b 
Feb  21,  1957;  Carla,  b  Feb  15,  1959 >  Mark,  b  Apr  4,  i960. 

10.  DARRELL  GENE,  b  Sept  12,  1935,  m  DEANNA  GIBSON.  Child, 

Tracy,  b  June  25,  i960. 

(2)  RUBY  EDITH,  b  Sept  24,  1895,  at  Manito,  Ill.,  m  WALTER  PATTON, 
be  d  Feb  16,  i960,  at  Abilene,  Texas.  They  had  eleven  children. 

(3)  PHERNE  LAURETTA  CHAMBERS,  b  Aug  10,  1897,  Mason  Co.,  Ill.,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Ruby  Malinda  (Davison)  Chambers  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  A.  A.  Davison,  m  at  Plainview,  Texas,  June  13,  1916 
JAMES  DANIEL  SEAL,  b  Apr  4,  1895  in  Titus  Co.,  Texas,  son  of  Jas. 
Marshall  and  Texas  Madeline  (Fisher)  Seal.  Children  b  in  Plainview, 
Texas:  1  Ruby  Madelina;  2  Ivan  Milton;  3  Jas.  Merl;  4  George  Almon; 

5  Eulan  Daniel;  6  Melba  Ethel;  7  Evelyn  Marie;  8  Olga  Josie;  9  Lena 
Arline,  b  in  Tuila,  Texas;  10  Ruthie;  and  11  Ted.  These  children 
have  never  all  been  at  home  at  the  same  time,  some  were  married  or 
gone  before  the  two  youngest  were  born  Pherne  and  James  D.  Seal 
farm  and  raise  chickens,  cotton,  corn  and  hogs;  of  the  last  named 
they  usually  have  up  to  80  all  the  time. 

1.  RUBY  MADELINE  SEAL,  b  Apr  20,  1917  m  Dec  13,  1943  ERNEST 
PATTON,  son  of  Walter  Patton.  Children:  Reba  Joan;  Bobby  Dean; 
Joy. 

2.  IVAN  MILTON  SEAL  b  Dec  25,  1917  m  Nov  15,  1940  ELDA  ROSE- 
BUROUGH .  Children:  James  Delbert;  Karen  Lynn;  Vickie  Moureen. 

3-  JAMES  MERL  SEAL  b  Aug  l4,  1921  at  Lockney,  Texas  m  WANDA 
LITTERAL  Sept  5,  1941.  Child::  Rex  Lyn  b  in  Petersburg,  Texas 

4.  GEORGE  ALMON  SEAL  b  June  17,  1924  d  June  2,  1947,  buried 
Plainview,  Texas  m  MARGIE  VAUGHN.  Children:  Carolyn  Sue;  Dianne 

5*  EULAN  DANIEL  SEAL  b  July  13,  1926  m  June  2,  1946  JANIE 
ELLIOTT .  Child:  Roby  Dan. 

6.  MELBA  ETHEL  SEAL  b  Apr  17,  1928  m  1st,  Jan  13,  1946  JEWELL 
CHAPMAN.  Children:  Danny  Lee;  Randall  Walter;  and  David  Charles 
Chapman;  by  her  2nd  marriage  had:  Russell  Allen  Cline. 

7-  EVELYN  MARIE  SEAL  b  Oct  1931  m  Oct  4,  1947  LOUIS  BALLARD. 
Children:  Deloris  Ann;  Floria  Jean. 

8.  OLGA  JOSIE  SEAL  b  Oct  11,  1933  m  1st  Oct  13,  1950  JAMES 
OLDFIELD,  m  2nd  Max  Richy. 

9-  LENA  ARLINE  SEAL  b  Oct  10,  1936  m  Feb  23,  1955  MACKY  OLD¬ 
FIELD.  Child:  Ricky  Douglas  Oldfield. 

10  RUTHIE  SEAL  b  Apr  l4,  1941  Tuila,  Texas,  m  June  6,  1959 
JIMMIE  LOWE. 
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11.  TED  SEAL  b  Feb  17,  1943  Tuila,  Taxes,  m  Dec  17,  i960  at 
Plainview,  Texas,  DELATA  KAY  SMITH. 


(4)  ALLISON  BEVERLY  CHAMBERS  (brother  of  Pherne  L.  (Chambers)  SEAL 
son  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Ruby  Malinda  (Davison)  Chambers,  b  Oct  30, 
1899,  Manito,  Ill.,  graduated  from  Plainview,  Texas  High  School  and 
took  a  course  in  window  trimming,  advertising  and  show  card  writing  in 
Chicago,  Ill.  He  followed  this  business  for  several  years  and  then 
worked  for  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  for  twenty-three  years.  He  managed 
their  shop  in  Edenburg,  Texas  for  five  years,  was  their  District  Manager 
3  years,  next  he  managed  the  McAllen,  Texas  store  for  ten  years.  He 
now  owns  his  own  shoe  store  in  Edenburg,  Texas. 

He  m  June  24,  1923,  Nashua,  Iowa  HAZELLF,  VAE  KELLER  b  Apr  8,  1905 
Gladbrook,  Iowa,  daughter  of  Ruben  and  Lettie  Louise  (Miller)  Keller. 
Hazelle  attended  high  school  in  Iowa  and  her  last  high  school  education 
was  completed  in  Minnesota.  They  were  married  in  the  "Little  Brown 
Church  in  the  Vale"  which  still  stands  at  Nashua,  Iowa,  just  outside  of 
Waterloo.  Children:  SHIRLEY,  BEVERLy  and  ROBERT  CHAMBERS. 

1.  SHIRLEY  CHAMBERS  b  April  3,  1924  graduated  from  McAllen,  Texas 
High  School  and  attended  Texas  State  College  for  Women  at  Denton, 
Texas  where  she  majored  in  Business  Administration.  She  m  Feb  7, 
1944  BOOTH  CAMPBELL  who  is  in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  He  attended 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College  before  enlisting.  They  have  two  sons; 
both  b  at  McAllen,  Texas,  JAMES  CAMPBELL  b  Feb  17,  19^+7  and 
STEPHEN  CAMPBELL  b  Feb  l4,  1951. 

2.  BEVERLY  CHAMBERS  b  Nov  15,  1931  at  Edenburg,  Texas,  graduated 
from  the  McAllen,  Texas  High  School  and  attended  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Texas  where  she  majored  in  Home  Economics.  She  m  Mar  15, 

1952  J.  0.  PATTON  who  is  a  graduate  of  A.  and  M.  College  (Texas) 
and  entered  the  Army  as  an  engineer.  He  was  in  Korea  during  the 
war  and  is  now  a  Captain  in  the  Army  Reserve.  They  have  three 
sons:  1  PALMER  PATTON,  b  Jan  l6,  1953  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va.j 

2  MARK  PATTON  b  Dec  25,  1954  at  McAllen,  Texas;  3  JAMIE  PATTON 
b  Dec  8,  1958,  Edenburg,  Texas. 

3.  ROBERT  WYLIE  CHAMBERS  b  Oct  1,  1936  San  Antonio,  Texas,  grad¬ 
uated  from  Edenburg  High  School  (Texas)  and  attended  Baylor  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Waco,  Texas  where  he  majored  in  Religion  and  minored 
in  Music.  After  graduation  he  served  as  music  and  educational 
director  in  the  Baptist  Churches  at  Houston  and  Edna,  Texas.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Air  Corps  in  1958  and  was  sent  to  Yale  University 
at  New  Haven,  Conn,  where  he  had  a  12  month  course  in  the  Chinese 
language  and  was  then  sent  to  Formosa.  He  m  May  27,  1957  LOIS 
RUTLEDGE  who  had  majored  in  Home  Economics  at  Baylor  University. 
They  have  one  son:  JOHN  ROBERT  CHAMBERS  b  New  Haven,  Conn.  Mar 
3,  1959. 

(5)  EPSON  TAY  CHAMBERS  b  at  Blockton,  Iowa.  Nov  30,  1901,  son  of 
Andrew,  m  MYRTLE  LECKLITER.  They  have  six  children  and  life  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 
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(6)  LOIS  VALENTINE  CHAMBERS  b  Feb  14,  1904,  at  Blockton,  Iowa,  m 
CLARENCE  EDGAR  SETTLE  June  25,  1922.  Their  nine  children  are: 

1.  HAZELLE  MILDRED  SETTLE  b  Sept  24,  1929,  m  Feb  2,  1942 
CHARLES  W.  CLARK.  Divorced  Nov  i960.  Children:  Donald  Edgar, 
b  Nov  10,  1942;  James  Henry  b  Mar  23,  1944;  Charla  Sue  b  Dec 
29,  1951. 

2.  EDWARD  LEE  SETTLE  b  June  l4,  1925’m  Sept  29,  1946  VIRGINIA 
MAE  BUCKNER.  Children:  Larry  Lee,  b  Aug  15,  1948;  Sharon  Kay, 
b  Sept  15,  1952;  and  Teresa  Gay,  b  Aug  9,  i960. 

3.  CLAYTON  EDGAR  SETTLE  b  Dec  l8,  1926  m  July  3,  1948,  WANDA 
TRIBBLE .  Children:  Linda  Gail,  b  May  26,  1949#  Kenneth  Marvin, 
b  July  12,  1951. 

4.  RICHARD  DOUGLAS  SETTLE  b  Nov  18,  1928,  m  June  3,  1950 
LUCILLE  CARGILL.  Children:  Brenda  Kay,  b  Apr  3#  1952;  Barbara 
Gale,  b  Jan  19,  1954;  and  Randy  Douglas,  b  Oct  3,  1959- 

5-  JIM  CLARENCE  SETTLE  b  Aug  9,  1936,  m  Nov  9,  1951  ELIZABETH 
FRANCINE  LESTER.  Children:  Glenda  Gayle,  b  May  27#  1957;  and 
Jimmy  Dale,  b  June  23,  1959- 

6.  JOE  HORACE  SETTLE  b  Aug  7,  1932,  m  Mar  10,  1951  ROBERTA 
LOONEY .  Children:  Timothy  Joe,  b  June  6,  1952;  Ricky  Lee,  b 
June  27,  1954;  Danny  Roy,  b  Nov  23,  1956. 

7*  TRUMAN  EUGENE  SETTLE  b  May  25,  1936;  d  Aug  l6,  1940. 

8«  ALVIN  ANDREW  SETTLE  b  Oct  4,  1938,  m  Oct  31,  1959  MARY  JOYCE 
BRADLEY.  Children:  Latressa  Kay  Settle  (Step-daughter)  b  May 
28,  1959}  and  Thomas  Eugene  b  Aug  12,  i960. 

9-  EULA  ELIZABETH  SETTLE  b  Feb  20,  1944. 

(7)  GLADYS  MABLE  b  Apr  29,  1906,  daughter  of  Andrew,  m  CECIL  IMEL, 
has  four  children  (Plainview,  Texas) 

(8)  MARIE  CQILA  CHAMBERS  b  Aug  29,  1908,  daughter  of  Andrew,  m  Dec 
30,  1925  JOE  CLINT  DURHAM.  He  d  Nov  19,  i960  at  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Children: 

1.  ETHEL  SYBIL  DURHAM  b  Sept  19,  1926,  m  ALBERT  WARD  KING. 
Children:  Teresa  Lynn  b  Jan  11,  1942;  Carol  Yvonne  b  July  28, 
1948;  Kenneth  Ward  b  May  28,  1955*  and  Marcia  Lou  b  Oct  8,  1959* 

2.  DOROTHY  LOUISE  DURHAM  b  Oct  11,  1927,  m  J.  C.  TITUS,  Jr. 
Children:  Sharon  Joe  b  May  23,  1947*  Annette  Joan  b  Nov  26, 
1950;  Charlotte  Marie  b  Feb  17,  1954. 

3-  MILDRED  MARIE  DURHAM  b  July  5,  1929,  m  H.  E.  COMSTOCK,  Jr. 
Children:  Joe  Earl  b  May  20,  1947;  Gail  Ann  b  Sept  19,  1954. 
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4.  CLARA  MAE  DURHAM  b  Oct  1933,  m  CLAUDE  McNIEL,  Jr.  Children: 
James  Paul  b  Dec  19,  1950)  Cynthia  Kay  b  May  28,  1952;  Linda 
Kathleen  b  Feb  11,  1954;  Joe  Clifton  b  Mar  30,  1950;  and  John 
Wayne  b  May  2 6,  1961. 

5.  JOLENE  CAE  DURHAM  b  Jan  19,  1945. 

(9)  EUNICE  ETHEL  b  Aug  15,  1911,  daughter  of  Andrew,  d  Aug  10,  1929, 
drowned. 

(10)  ALMYRA  SYBLE  CHAMBERS  b  Sept  l4,  1914,  daughter  of  Andrew,  m 
Apr  27,  1934  REX  NELSON~HILL  b  Feb  23,  1912. 

!.  LORAN  RAY  HILL  b  Oct  l4,  1938,  m  Oct  22,  i960  ANN  CLAIRE 
STADTMILLER  b  Oct  10,  1937-  Loran  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  in  1961.  Ann  Claire  has  her  degree  and  teaches 
nursing. 

2.  KAREN  HILL  b  Dec  15,  1941.  She  has  finished  two  years  at 
Franklin  College  at  Franklin,  Ind.  In  the  Fall  of  1961  she 
entered  the  University  of  Cincinnati  School  of  Nursing. 

10.  ADA  BETSY  DAVISON  (daughter  of  Almon  Alexander  and  Martha  (Chandler) 
Davison)  b  Mar  12,  1874,  m  Sept  26,  1894  WILLIAM  D.  OVERHOLT  b  Mar  21,  1864, 
d  Feb  21,  i960,  son  of  Jonas  G.  and  Lavina  (Lapp)  Overholt.  Jonas  b  Jan  3, 
1828  m  May  23,  1855  Lavina  b  Dec  25,  1835* 

William  David  Overholt  was  a  Mason  for  71  years  Jan  i960;  and  in  Jan  1959 
had  received  a  70  year  pin  from  his  lodge  in  Manito,  Ill. 

Ada  Betsy  taught  school  before  marriage.  Their  son  (2)  Frank  Jonas  studied 
for  the  ministry  but  d  shortly  after  receiving  his  college  degree. 

(l)  JOHN  ALMON  OVERHOLT  (son  of  Wm.  D.  and  Ada  Betsy  (Davison)  Overholt 
and  grandson  of  A.  A.  Davison)  b  Nov  2,  1895  at  Manito,  Ill.  completed 
high  school  and  received  LLB  Degree  from  Columbus  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  1925.  He  entered  the  Federal  civil  service  in  the  Treasury 
Department  in  1917,  volunteered  in  April  1918  as  a  soldier  in  the 
United  States  Army,  had  overseas  service  with  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces  in  France  from  August  1918  to  September  1919  and  returned 
to  the  Federal  civil  service  to  complete  a  career  of  thirty-nine  years 
by  retirement  in  December  1956.  He  served  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  civil  service  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  From  1932  to  1956 
he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  where  he 
achieved  distinction  as  an  authority  on  merit  ratings,  employee  re¬ 
lations  and  reductions  in  force.  He  organized  and  administered  the 
first  nation-wide  system  for  the  adjudication  of  employee  appeals 
through  boards  which  included  members  chosen  by  employee  elections. 

In  1953  he  received  an  award  citation  and  was  assigned  to  the  Com¬ 
mission's  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review  when  approval  was  given  to  his 
recommendation  that  his  position  as  section  chief  be  abolished  and 
that  the  functions  of  the  section  be  distributed  to  other  units. 

Upon  retirement  from  Federal  civil  service,  he  opened  a  law  office 
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in  his  home  community  at  Kensington,  Maryland  and  was  appointed  as 
Legislative  Representative  to  the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Civil  Employees.  He  resides  at  3904  Franklin  Street,  Kensington, 
Maryland  and  has  offices  both  in  Kensington  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  was  married  on  Nov  25,  1920  to  NORBERTINE  SHERIDAN  REED  at  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts  and  had  two  children: 

1  MARIE  NORBERTINE  OVERHOLT  b  Sept  18,  1922  and  2  JOAN  ELIZABETH 
OVERHOLT  b  Sept  1 6,  1930  who  d  June  22,  1936. 

Mr.  Overholt  is  a  member  of  the  Maryland,  D.  C.  and  Supreme  Court 
bars;  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
National  Association  of  Retired  Civil  Employees  and  Kensington  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

His  wife,  Norbertine  Sheridan  Reed  was  b  Dec  9,  1891  in  Peabody,  Mass, 
the  daughter  of  Arthur  Philip  Reed  b  in  Peabody,  Mass.  Dec  9,  1862 
and  Mary  Catherine  (Murphy)  Reed  b  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  Feb  29, 
i860.  After  completion  of  high  school  in  Peabody,  she  entered  the 
Nursing  School  at  Carney  Hospital  in  South  Boston  and  became  a 
Registered  Nurse  in  1915-  She  volunteered  for  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
in  March  1918  and  served  overseas  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  numerous  hospitals  until  July  1919.  She  entered  the  Federal 
civil  service  later  in  1919  and  organized  and  administered  numerous 
nursing  services  in  the  Treasury  and  Commerce  Departments.  When 
she  retired  in  1958  she  had  completed  more  than  thirty-five  years  of 
service. 

Her  main  interest,  outside  of  her  family,  is  as  Service  Officer  of 
the  Jane  A.  Delano  Post  No.  6  of  the  American  Legion,  and  she  helps 
to  bring  joy  to  many  of  the  veteran  nurses  who  are  entering  their 
declining  years. 

1*  MARIE  N.  OVERHOLT  b  Sept  l8,  1922  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
daughter  of  John  Almon  and  Norbertine  S.  (Reed)  Overholt  and 
granddaughter  of  Ada  Betsy  (Davison)  Overholt  and  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  A.  A.  Davison,  graduated  from  Trinity  College, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1943  with  B.  A.  Degree.  During  World  War  II 
she  served  in  the  Navy,  U. S.N.R. --W.R.  July  3,  1943  to  May  23, 
1945  when  she  resigned  as  Lieutenant.  Dec  13,  1944  at  Bethesda, 
Maryland  she  m  ALBERT  STEINER,  Jr.  b  June  2,  1918  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  son  of  Albert  and  Emily  M.  (Bininger)  Steiner,  Sr. 

Albert,  Jr.  was  educated  at  St.  Mary  Parochial  School,  Lancaster, 
Ohio  and  has  a  B.S.  (Econ)  Degree  from  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  served  in  World  War  II  from  June  30,  1941 
to  Feb  14,  1946;  his  current  rank  is  Major  U.S.A.R.  Children, 
b  in  Lancaster,  Ohio:  ALBERT,  III  b  Nov  12,  1945;  JOHN  THOMAS 
b  Apr  9,  1947;  JOAN  EMILY  b  Jan  25,  1950;  CHRISTOPHER  TOLE  b 
Apr  30,  1955,  d  May  2,  1955;  PETER  CLAVER  b  and  d  Dec  27,  1956, 
both  buried  in  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

(3)  CHARLES  W.  OVERHOLT  (brother  of  John  Almon  Overholt)  son  of 
William  D.  and  Ada  Betsy  (Davison)  Overholt  b  June  3,  1901  at 
Manito,  Ill.,  graduated  from  the  Havana,  Ill.  High  School  and  attend- 


ed  Illinois  State  Normal  University  at  Normal,  Ill.  and  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  employed  25  years  as  Civil 
Service  Employee  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  He  m  Nov  9,  1935 
at  Bloomington,  Ill.  RACHEL  ADA  ZOOK  b  Aug  10,  1902  at  Hudson,  Ill., 
daughter  of  Elmer  R.  and  Emma  Sue  (Blough)  Zook.  Rachel  graduated 
from  Normal  Community  High  School  and  graduated  from  Illinois  State 
Normal  University  and  taught  school  nine  years  in  Bloomington,  Ill. 

They  have  one  daughter,  KAREN  SUE  OVERHOLT  b  Mar  2,  19^3  Rockford, 

Ill.  She  attends  Collinsville,  Ill.  High  School  and  is  a  member  of 
Job's  Daughters  and  is  Volunteer  Nurses  Aid,  Christian  Welfare 
Hospital,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

(4)  ENOS  NATHANIEL  (NELSON)  OVERHOLT  son  of  William  D.  and  Ada 
Bessie  (Betsy)  (Davison)  Overholt  b  Dec  25,  1903  at  Manito,  Ill. 
graduated  from  Havana,  Ill.  High  School  1923  and  attended  college. 

He  m  June  2,  1934  at  Washington,  D.  C.  MILDRED  RUTH  FREYSZ,  daughter 
of  Charles  Frederick  and  Gertrude  (Lenzgen)  Freysz  b  Nov  6,  1910 
North  Bergen,  N.  J.  and  graduated  from  Hyatt sville,  Maryland  High 
School.  They  located  in  Riverdale,  Maryland  and  since  Dec  1936  they 
have  lived  in  the  same  house  which  they  own.  Enos  said,  up  until  1936, 
he  had,  during  his  life,  never  lived  in  the  same  house  more  than  three 
years.  They  have  four  children,  all  born  in  Takoma  Park,  Md.  1  PAUL 
WESLEY  b  Feb  29,  1936,  graduated  from  Blandensburg  High  School,  1954; 

2  RUTH  CHARLET  b  June  6,  1937,  graduated  from  Northwestern  High  School 
at  Hyattsville,  Md.  1955*  She  has  taken  nurses  training  and  is  present¬ 
ly  a  nurse.  3  CHARLES  DAVID  OVERHOLT  b  Sept  19,  1941,  graduated  from 
Hyattsville  High  School  1959*  4  JOAN  MARIE  b  Apr  23,  1943,  graduated 

from  Northwestern  High  School,  1961 

(5)  LAVINA  OVERHOL'T,  daughter  of  William  D.  and  Ada  Bessie  (Betsy) 
(Davison)  Over holt,  b  Apr  17,  1906  Canyon,  Texas,  attended  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  at  Normal,  Ill.  and  graduated  with  A.  B.  Degree  in  Educa¬ 
tion  at  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  1933-  She 
taught  in  Saidora  and  Hayworth,  Ill.  and  Fairfax  County  School  at 
Oakton,  Va.  In  1959  she  was  Audio-visual  director  of  the  city  of 
Falls  Church,  Va.  and  is  now  studying  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
at  Summer  School  for  her  Master's  Degree  in  that  field.  She  m  July 
3,  1930  at  Pittsfield,  Ill.  GILBERT  VANCE  STEWART  b  July  12,  1906,  at 
Fordland,  Mo.,  son  of  Oscar  Carl  and  Laura  (Bell)  Stewart.  The 
children  of  Lavina  and  Gilbert:  Carl  Oscar,  George  William,  and  Ada 
Laura,  graduated  from  the  Fairfax  High  School  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

1.  CARL  OSCAR  b  May  8,  1935 ,  attended  Ferrum  Junior  College  at 
Ferrum,  Va.  In  1959  he  received  his  A.B.  Degree  from  Shepherd 
College.  He  then  entered  Duke  Divinity  School.  He  m  July  27 
1957  VIOLET  LEE  WILT  at  Olds  Field,  W.  Va.  They  have  one  child, 
William  David,  b  Mar  13,  i960  at  Durham,  N.  C. 

2.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  b  Feb  20,  1937,  attends  Wofford  College, 
Spartenburg,  S.  C.  but  previously  attended  the  University  of 
Virginia  Northern  Branch. 
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3*  ADA  LAURA  b  Apr  27 ,  1940,  is  attending  Radford  College, 
Radford,  Va. 


(6)  HOPE  MARY  OVERHOLT,  daughter  of  William  D.  and  Ada  Bessie 
(Betsy)  (Davison)  Over holt  b  Mar  1 6,  1908  at  Plainview,  Texas,  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Bloomington,  Ill.  High  School  and  attended  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Ill.  She  m  Oct  19,  1929,  at 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  VERNON  CASTLE  WITT  b  Oct  22,  1906,  at  Arrowsmith, 
Ill.  (son  of  Harvey  Sharp  Witt,  b  Dec  7,  1858  in  Term.,  d  Dec  29, 

1933  in  Ill.  and  Anna  Louella  (Pierce)  Witt,  b  Sept  25,  1870  in  Term, 
d  Oct  16,  1957  in  Ill-  daughter  of  Dr.  James  W.  and  Phoebe  Jane 
(Savage)  Pierce,  both  of  Term. )  Children:  1  Patricia  Ann;  2  Diane 
Charlene;  3  Sandra  Sue;  David  Michael. 

1.  PATRICIA  ANN  b  July  12,  1932  at  Bloomington,  Ill.,  graduated 
from  Rock  Island,  Ill.  High  School  m  Aug  5,  1950  FRANK  C. 
JENKINSON.  Children:  b  in  Algona,  Iowa,  Rachel  Anne,  b 

July  l6,  1951;  Frances  Jean  b  Dec  25,  1952;  b  in  Rock  Island, 
Ill.,  Denise  Marie  b  June  8,  1954;  Gary  Louis  b  Oct  l4,  1955; 
Leah  Diane  b  Mar  6,  1957;  b  in  Algona,  Judith  Joyce  b  Feb  1, 
1959  and  James  David  b  Oct  28,  i960. 

2.  DIANE  CHARLENE  b  Apr  5,  1937  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  graduated 
from  Rock  Island,  Ill.  High  School  and  from  Kendall  College, 
Easton,  Ill.,  m  Oct  25,  1958  EDWARD  JORASH.  Child:  Stanley 
Joseph  Alan  b  Sept  10,  1959,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

3-  SANDRA  SUE  b  June  21,  1946  at  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

4.  DAVID  MICHAEL  b  April  21,  1948  at  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

11.  MARY  ALICE  b  Sept  7,  1876  d  Mar  15,  1879,  the  cause  of  death  was 
diptheria.  Mary  Alice's  older  sister  3  Lois  M.  Barker,  had  assisted  a 
desperate  family  whose  child  had  died  of  this  contagious  disease.  She, 
Lois,  contracted  it,  as  did  her  baby  Lulu  May  (b  Mar  2,  1879)-  Lois' 
mother  came  to  her  aid,  and  her  baby,  Mary  Alice,  contracted  diptheria 
and  died  Mar  15,  1879- 

12.  BIRDIE  CARRIE  DAVISON  b  Nov  29,  1882,  m  Nov  19,  1902,  at  Red  Wind, 
Minn.,  PETER  COOK  b  May  17,  1864,  d  Mar  26,  1940  in  Minn.  Children: 

1  Abbie  Elizabeth,  2  Frank  Almon,  3  Mabel  Grace,  4  Jacob  Arvel,  5  Nine  Mae, 
6  Pearl  Catherine,  7  Marvin  George. 

(1)  ABBIE  ELIZABETH  b  Sept  20,  1903  at  Bell  Creek,  Minn,  m  Apr  19, 
1924,  SIGURD  OSLIN.  Children:  Willard  Wadell  b  Feb  24,  1925;  Adelia 
Marie  b  Aug  16,  1926;  Ivan  Sigurd  b  Nov  4,  1929;  Juelet  Glenora  b 
Oct  27,  1931;  Moris  Severn  b  Nov  28,  1933,  d  Feb  4,  1934;  Lorene 
Elizabeth  b  Mar  4,  1939- 

(2)  FRANK  ALMON  b  Jan  17,  1906  m  June  15,  1937,  LILLIAN-—  Child, 
Melvin  Frank  b  May  8,  1938. 

(3)  MABEL  GRACE  b  May  26,  I9O9,  d  Oct  15,  1919- 


Child: 


( 4 )  JACOB  ARVEL  b  Jan  30,  1912,  m  Nov  25,  1937  ELSIE  SCHMITZ. 
Vern  Arvel  b  1938* 

(5)  NINA  MAE  b  Dec  9,  1915,  m  Apr  10,  1938  ELINAR  DAHL. 

(6)  PEARL  CATHERINE  b  Sept  l8,  1920. 

(7)  MARVIN  GEORGE  b  Apr  6,  1923. 


NOTE:  -  Continued  from  Page  29,  Chapter  1. 

BARKER- -HODGKINSON- -HAZARD- -PERRY- -*GEORGE  SOULE,  MAYFLOWER  PILGRIM. 

The  'little  brother'  was  Nathaniel  Perry,  1803-1832.  Both  were  sons 
of  Capt.  Christopher  Raymond  Perry,  a  Naval  Officer.  There  were  five  sons 
in  this  family;  all  become  naval  officers;  and  there  were  three  daughters. 
Two  of  them  married  naval  officers.  "A  sister  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  mar¬ 
ried  William  Hodgkinson".  William  Henry  Barker  married  Mary  Hodgkinson. 
(Historical  Enc.  of  Ill.  Vol.  2:  975,  Pub  1905) 


HAZARD 

1  THOMAS  HAZARD  l6l0-l680,  ship  carpenter,  surveyor  and  planter,  from 
England  to  Boston,  Mass.  1635*  with  wife  MARTHA,  and  son  ROBERT .  Admitted 
freeman  1636;  thence  to  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  admitted  freeman  1638  as  of 
Aquidneck;  was  a  signer  of  the  Compact  for  the  settlement  of  Newport,  R.I. 
l639*  He  helped  lay  out  the  town  of  Newport,  R.I.  1639 j  member  of  General 
Court  of  Elections  1640;  one  of  the  founders  of  Newtown, L. I.  1652,  where 

he  was  a  magistrate  under  the  Dutch  1652-1655*  member  Governor's  Council 
1654;  returned  to  Portsmouth,  R.I.  1655,  but  appears  at  Newtown  1656  and 
1665.  Wife  Martha  d  after  1669*  He  m  2nd  1675  Martha  d  1691,  widow  of 
Thomas  Sheriff  of  Plymouth,  Mass,  and  Portsmouth,  R.I.  She  m  3rd  Lewis 
Hues  of  Portsmouth. 

2  ROBERT  HAZARD  1635-1710  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hazard.  Robert  was 

Commissioner  of  Portsmouth,  R.I.  1676;  deputy  of  the  General  Assembly;  m 
MARY  BROWNELL  1639-1739°  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Brownell,  1608- 
1664,  who  came  from  England  1638;  settled  at  Portsmouth,  R.I.;  freeman  1653 i 
Commissioner  1655*  '61,62,63;  m  Ann  Bourne  1606  '65  daughter  of  Thomas 

Bourne . 

3  GEORGE  HAZARD  b  ca  1662  -  1743  (son  of  Robert)  was  deputy  Rhode 
Island  Legislature,  1671,  1707;  m  1708  PENELOPE  ARNOLD  b  1669;  daughter  of 
Caleb  1644-1719*  and  Abigail  (Wilbur)  Arnold.  Abigail  was  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  Wilbur. 

Caleb  Arnold  was  the  son  of  Benedict,  1615-1678,  one  of  the  13  signers 
of  the  first  written  compact  of  the  Providence  Plantation,  1637*  commander 
of  the  General  Court,  1654,  1663;  Governor's  Ass't;  President  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Plantations  1657,  '60, '62, '63,  GOVERNOR  OF  R.I.  1633-66,  1669-77* 
1677-78  m  Damaris  Westcott,  daughter  of  Stukeley  Westcott. 


Gov.  Benedict  Arnold  was  the  son  of  William  Arnold,  b  England  June 
2k,  1587-1676  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice  Cully  of  Cheselbourne,  England; 

William  m  Christian  Peake,  b  1583,  daughter  of  Thomas.  William  Arnold 
was  in  Hingham,  Mass.  1635;  at  Pawtucket,  R.I.  1638;  was  one  of  the  13 
original  proprietors  of  the  Providence  Plantations;  and  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  first  form  o i  Government,  1640. 

k  OLIVER  HAZARD,  b  1715  (son  of  George)  m  1736  ELIZABETH  RAYMOND. 

5  MERCY  RAYMOND  HAZARD  17^-0-1810  (daughter  of  Oliver)  m  Judge  JAMES 
FREEMAN  PERRY  b  Jan  1733  -  l8l3»  (See  Perry) 

REFERENCEStN.E.H.G.R.Vol. 46:455;  Compendium  of  American  Genealogy; 

See  Perry  References. 

1  EDWARD  PERRY  ca  1630-1795;  son  of  Edmund  and  Sarah  Perry,  came 
from  England  with  his  mother  and  brother  Ezra,  first  to  Plymouth,  and  then 
settled  in  Sandwich,  Mass.  1637;  grand  juror  1653;  surveyor  of  highways 
1557; '68, *74;  recorder  of  deeds  1674.  He  was  a  Quaker  leader,  and  pam- 
phleter .  Because  of  religious  persecutions,  several  of  his  children  left 
Mass,  to  seek  a  more  tolerant  neighborhood  in  South  Kingston,  R.I.  He  m 
1656  MARY  FREEMAN. 

Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Freeman,  acting  Governor  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.  He  came  from  London  in  the  ship  "Abigail"  in  1635-  He  was  first  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  thence  to  Sandwich,  1637*  With  others  he  commenced  the 
settlement  of  that  township.  He  was  chosen  an  assistant  1640  and  re¬ 
elected  several  times.  He  d  1682,  age  92.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  d  Feb  14, 
1672,  age  76.  Freeman  children,  b  in  England  were:  Alice  b  l6l8,  Edmond 
b  1620  m  1646  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Governor  Prince;  John  b  1622,  m  1649 
Mercy,  daughter  of  Gov.  Prince;  Elizabeth  b  1623;  and  Mary  prob  b  in  this 
country. 

p  BENJAMIN  PERRY  ca  1677  -  1748.  of  Kingston.  R.I..(son  of  Edward^ 
m  1727  Susanna  Barber,  b  1697,  daughter  of  Moses  and  SUSANNA  (WEST)  BARBER. 
Susanna  West  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  and  Susanna  (Soule)  West.  Susanna 
Soule  was  the  daughter  of  ^GEORGE  SOULE ,  35 fh  Signer  of  the  Mayflower  Com¬ 
pact  (Mayflower  Index  Vols.  1  and  2;  648,  688.  Vol.  3:40. ) 

3  JUDGE  JAMES  FREEMAN  PERRY  1733-1813;  was  Chief  Justice  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  South  Kingston  20  years;  was  President  of  the  Town  Council 
1776-17811  auditor  of  public  accounts  I78O;  Ass't  Sec.  of  General  Assembly, 
178l;  m  1755  MERCY  RAYMOND  HAZARD.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Oliver  Hazard 
b  1710  who  m  1736,  Elizabeth  Raymond.  (See  Hazard)  Children  of  Judge 
Freeman  Perry  were:  Joshua;  Oliver  Hazard;  CHRISTOPHER  RAYMOND;  Elizabeth; 
May  Susan;  and  George  Hazard.  Joshua’s  youngest  daughter,  Martha,  1785-1869, 
m  1804,  James  Willard  Barker,  I778-I8II. 

^  CAPT.  CHRISTOPHER  RAYMOND  PERRY,  I760/I  -  l8l8  of  South  Kingston, 

R.I.  He  served  in  the  American  Revolution;  enlisted  in  the  Navy;  was 
prisoner  three  times,  once  on  the  "Jersey"  and  once  in  Ireland.  He  was  a 
command  Captain  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  1798.  In  1784  he  m  SARAH  WALLACE  ALEX¬ 
ANDER.  Their  romance  began  in  1783  on  a  return  voyage  from  Ireland  in  a 
vessel  sailing  for  America.  He  was  a  mate  on  this  merchant  ship,  and  Miss 
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Alexander  was  a  passenger  enroute  to  the  United  States  for  a  visit.  They 
met  on  this  vessel,  became  engaged,  and  married  a  year  later  at  the  home 
of  Hr.  Benjamin  Rush. 

They  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Children:  Oliver  Hazard, 
1785-1819;  Raymond  H.  J.  1798-1826;  Matthew  Calbrith  1794-1858;  James  A. 
drowned;  and  Nathaniel  1803-1832;  the  'little  brother'  with  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  when  he  left  the  "Lawrence"  in  the  War  of  1812  in  the  small  boat, 
during  the  battle  on  Lake  Erie.  These  five  sons  became  Naval  officers. 

The  daughters  were:  Sarah  Wallace;  Anna  Maria;  and  Jane  Tweedy.  Two  of 
the  girls  m  Navy  officers;  one  sister  m  William  Hodgkinson.  Mary  Hodgkin 
son  m  William  Henry  Barker,  who  were  parents  of  James  R.  Barker. 

REFERENCES:  National  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  4:  288. 

Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  Vol.  3:225 
Vol.  4:734. 

N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  20:59*  Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
by  Dymas  Malone,  1934,  Vol.  14:484. 

Hist.  Enc.  of  Ill.,  Vol.  2:975*  published  1905* 


PART  II 

Includes  ancestors  of  Richard  Lester  Bloss,  Sr.  and  some  of  his  rela 
tives.  Information  furnished  by  members  of  the  different  families, 
unless  references  are  given. 


CHAPTER, I 

THE  ANDREWS  FAMILY 

1  JOHN  ANDREWS  of  Farmington,  in  Hartford  County,  Conn,  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers,  and  in  1672  one  of  the  84  Proprietors  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Tunxis,  a  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians;  the  town  later  was  named 
Farmington.  He  was  a  farmer  and  his  farm  was  still  owned  by  a  direct 
descendant  1871.  His  wife  was  MARY.  He  was  made  a  freeman  in  Hartford, 
Conn,  by  the  general  court  May  20,  1658.  He  d  l68l,  Mary  d  1694.  He  was 
a  large  land  owner.  The  children  were:  Mary  b  1643  m  1st,  Thomas  Barned, 
m  2nd, ... .Bronson;  John  b  1645;  Hannah  b  1647  m  ca.  1666  Obadiah  Richards; 
Abraham  b  l648  m  ca.  1682  Sarah  Porter;  Daniel  b  1649;  JOSEPH  b  1651  m  ca. 
1677  REBECCA;  Rachel  b  1654  m  1675  Ezekiek  Buck  of  Wethersfield;  Stephen 
b  1656;  Benjamin  b  1659  m  1682  Mary  Smith. 

The  original  copy  of  John  Andrews  will  is  on  page  52  of  the  Andrews 
Memorial  published  1872.  In  part  "I  John  Andrews  being  grown  aged,  and 
many  weaknesses  attending  me  from  time  to  time,  and  now  of  this  present 
it  pleaseth  the  most  high  to  visit  me  with  more  than  ordinary  weakness..." 
etc.  "I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  dear  wife  Mary  Andrews  the  new  end  of 
my  dwelling  house,  and  the  seller  under,  for  her  use  and  comfort  as  long 
as  it  shall  please  God  to  continue  her  natural  life;  I  do  also  give  her 
the  use  of  half  my  orchard,  the  fruit  of  it  as  long  as  she  liveth;  more¬ 
over  I  do  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  dear  and  loving  wife,  my  feather  bed, 
with  all  the  furniture  belonging  to  it,  and  when  it  shall  please  God  to 
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end  her  natural  life  my  mind  is  that  she  shall  have  liberty  to  dispose  of 
it  to  whom  she  pleases."  He  left  his  son  Joseph  one  old  bullock  and  40 
acres  of  land.  When  Mary  Andrews  died  in  her  will  she  gave  son  John  one 
sheet,  one  napkin  and  one  pillow;  to  another  son  gave  the  same  with  the 
addition  of  a  glass  bottle;  to  another  son,  same  as  first  with  one  home- 
spun  rug;  to  son  Joseph  one  sheet,  one  pillow  bear,  and  one  napkin;  to 
son  Benjamin  she  gave  her  bedstead,  one  green  rug,  one  curtain  and  one 
mat;  to  daughter  Mary  the  cloth  of  her  feather  bed  and  half  the  feathers 
in  it;  to  daughter  Hannah  other  half  of  feathers,  one  bolster,  one  red 
pettycote,  one  sheet,  one  curtain,  two  caps  and  two  neck  cloths  for  her 
children.  The  will  was  dated  Nov  18,  1683.  Witnesses  John  Standley  and 
John  Hooker.  She  willed  something  to  each  grandchild.  Her  will  is  in 
full  on  pages  54-55  in  Andrews  Memorial. 

2  JOSEPH  ANDREWS  b  May  26,  1651  at  Farmington,  Conn,  m  ca.  1677 

REBECCA.  The  first  land  of  his  found  on  record  was  given  him  by  vote  of 

the  town  March  19,  1683-4;  a  small  piece  near  his  saw-mill,  upon  which 
to  build  a  house  and  barn.  His  house  was  near  the  church  about  20  or  30 
rods  from  the  old  meetinghouse,  and  was  at  one  time  fortified  as  a  house 

of  refuge  and  defense  from  Indian  attack.  In  March  1684  he  bought  l6  acres 

of  land,  he  also  bought  the  94th  lot  on  "Cow  plane".  He  bought  other 
land  and  was  evidently  a  large  landholder.  He  d  April  27,  1706  aged  54 
years.  Inventory  of  his  estate  made  by  Nathaniel  Stoddard  and  John  Curtis, 
Jr.  the  amount  L4l3.7s.4d.  The  estate  of  Joseph  had  scarcely  been  settled 
when  Rebecca  died.  Administration  was  granted  to  their  son  Joseph  Oct  6, 
1709-10.  He  was  chosen  guardian  for  his  brother  Caleb  aged  15  and  sister 
Ann  13.  Children  of  Joseph  and  Rebeccas  JOSEPH,  JR.  b  1678  m  Nov  17,  1706 
Sarah  Curtis  of  Southhold,  L.I.;  William  lost  at  sea;  Benjamin;  Rebecca 

ra  . Gillett  and  had  a  portion  of  William’s  estate;  Ephraim  b  ca.  1685; 

Caleb  b  Mar  1694  m  Feb  15,  1722  Mary  Gillett  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Ann  b  ca. 
1696  m  John  Camp  and  had  portion  of  William's  estate.  Ephraim  Whapler 
and  Samuel  Hum  of  Wethersfield,  Conn,  settled  the  estate  Feb  18,  1709/IO 
(Hartford  Probate  Court  Record). 

3  DR.  JOSEPH  ANDREWS  b  Wethersfield  (parish  of  Newington);  was  a 
physician;  the  public  records  call  him  "Dr.  Joseph  Andrews";  he  ra  Nov  18, 
1706  SARAH  CURTISS  of  Long  Island  before  Joshua  Hobart,  minister  of  South- 
old.  Joseph  Talcott  and  Aaron  Cook  were  chosen  by  the  General  Court  to 
fix  a  location  for  the  meetinghouse  May  1715.  They  placed  it  within  30 
rods  of  Dr.  Joseph  Andrews’  dwelling  house.  In  1716  Joseph  sold  1/3  of 
saw  mill  to  his  brother,  Benjamin  and  all  of  "Cow  Plain"  in  Wethersfield. 

He  made  his  will  1751  and  it  was  probated  in  Hartford  1756.  The  inventory 
taken  Mar  10,  1756  by  Caleb  Andrews  and  Joseph  Deming  amount  Ll8O.9s.8d. 

He  d  Jan  18,  1758  age  78 ° 

Dr.  Joseph  and  wife  were  in  Rev.  Joshua  Belden’s  list  of  members  of 
his  church  1747.  Sarah  d  May  23,  1760  age  79.  She  made  her  will  1756, 
and  both  are  buried  in  Newington  cemetery.  Their  childrens  JOSHUA  b 
Dec  11,  1707;  William  b  May  24,  1710;  Joseph  b  1713;  these  3  baptized  by 
Rev.  Stephen  Mix  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.;  Benejah  b  Mar  26,  1717  ra  1743 
Anne  Clark;  Elijah  b  1719  ra  Feb  21,  1745  Phebe  Hurlbut  (or  Hurlburt). 

4  DEACON  JOSHUA  ANDREWS  b  Dec  11,  1707  of  Newington,  a  parish  of 
Wethersfield,  Conn,  m  May  1731  SYBIL  HURLBURT,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
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Sybil  (Fitch)  Hurlbut  (The  Andrews  Memorial  says  he  m  Sybil  Stoddard, 
but  the  Hurlbut  Genealogy  by  Henry  H.  Hurlbut  pub  1888,  Vol.  8:545  states 
he  m  Sybil  Hurlbut).  Sybil  was  b  Nov  4,  1705  d  May  30,  1785*  Joshua  was 
on  the  committee  of  Ecclesiastical  Society  1752;  chosen  deacon  of  the 
church  in  Newington,  the  20th  of  April  1757*  Sybil,  his  wife,  was  admitted 
to  the  church  Feb  12,  1778.  His  will  was  presented  in  probate  court  at 
Hartford  1786,  and  his  son,  Fitch  was  executor.  Joshua  and  Sybil  had  eight 
children  born  within  two  years,  4  months  and  26  days.  He  d  April  25,  1786 
in  his  78th  year.  Children  were:  JEREMIAH  b  Jan  l6,  1732;  Epaphras  b 
Apr  16,  1735;  Fitch  b  Oct  12,  1739  m  1st,  1764  Mary  Wells;  m  2nd,  Lois 
Goodrich;  triplets  b  Jan  8,  1742  all  d  same  day;  triplets  b  Mar  3,  1743 
all  d  same  day;  twins  b  June  1,  1744  one  d  same  day,  the  other  Curtiss  d 
Jan  31*  1756.  The  two  sets  of  triplets  and  the  set  of  twins  were  born 
within  the  2  yrs.,  4  mos.,  26  day  period. 

5  JEREMIAH  ANDREWS  b  Jan  l6,  1732  at  Newington  was  admitted  freeman 
in  Canaan,  Conn.  1777  where  he  had  bought  l4  acres  of  land  on  July  l4,  1775 
Oct  1757  Josiah  Hurlbut  of  Canaan  sold  Josiah  30  acres  on  the  meetinghouse 
road  for  L  45.  Jeremiah  m  SARAH  BRYANT.  His  will,  dated  at  Canaan  June 
21,  1782.  Amount  of  inventory  L421.5d,  probated  Mar  2,  1785.  The  distribu 
tors  were  Nathan  Hale  and  John  Hollenbeck.  The  Canaan  school  society 
records  say  Jeremiah  was  made  "school  committee"  for  the  North-west  dis¬ 
trict  Dec  3,  1767.  His  wife,  Sarah  Bryant,  was  blind  for  40  years.  He 
d  June  1782  at  Canaan,  Conn.  Their  children:  Jeremiah  and  Sarah;  Benejah; 
Theodore;  Sybil;  Sarah  b  I765;  Joshua  b  1770;  Abiah  b  1772  m  Feb  5*  1797 
David  Goodrich  of  Stockbridge;  Esther  m  1823  Elkanah  Reed;  ELIJAH  b  Jan  21, 
177^-  m  Mary  Ann  Stone;  Jeremiah  m  1st,  Amelia  Holcomb,  m  2d,  Mary  Treat 
of  N.  Y. 


Jeremiah,  Sr.  (1732-82)  served  as  private  1777  in  Capt.  Jonathan 
Belt’s  Co.,  Lt.  Col.  John  Mead’s  9th  Conn.  regt. 

6  ELIJAH  ANDREWS  b  Jan  21,  1774  was  of  West  Stockbridge,  Conn,  m 
June  7,  1798  MARY  ANN  STONE  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Stone,  Esq.,  of  West  Stock- 
bridge,  b  June  10,  I78O.  They  lived  in  West  Stockbridge  and  for  $97*95 
quit  all  right  he  had  in  the  estate  of  Josiah  Hurlbut  of  Canaan,  deceased. 
In  his  father's  will  of  1782  he  and  his  brothers  had  twice  as  much  as 
their  sisters.  He  d  Mar  21,  1832  age  58.  His  widow  d  April  10,  1851  age 
70.  He  was  a  carriage  maker  by  trade.  Children:  Sophronia  b  1799 j 
Ambrose  b  1801;  AMOS  b  Oct  25,  1803  m  April  24,  1826  Delia  Taylor;  Mary  b 
I806  m  1828  Charles  Curtiss;  Abigail  b  1808  m  1835  Newbury  Olds;  Charlotte 
b  1810  m  1st, Randal  Spaulding;  and  2nd,  Mr.  Bar id;  Cordelia  b  l8l2  m  1837 
Ozias  Olds;  Sarah  b  1812  m  Josea  Blackmer;  Harriet  A.  b  1817  m  1842  Darwin 
Stevens;  Lydia  C.  b  1820  m  1842  John  Cotton  Partridge;  Andrew  J.  b  1882, 

d  1836. 

7  AMOS  ANDREWS  b  at  West  Stockbridge,  Conn.  Oct  25,  1803  m  April  24, 
1826  ROXY  CORDELIA  TAYLOR,  daughter  of  Dr.  Elijah  Taylor  of  Tryington, 

Mass,  and  her  mother  was  Roxy  Roberts  of  Bloomfield,  Conn.  Roxy  Cordelia 
was  b  Feb  19,  1807  at  Wintonbury,  a  parish  of  Windsor,  Conn,  but  now 
Bloomfield. 

Amos  was  a  wheelwright  and  ship  carpenter.  He  d  at  Cleona,  Iowa 
Nov  27,  1867  age  64  yrs.  His  widow  d  Feb  15,  1868  at  the  home  of  her 
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daughter,  Mrs.  Samuel  Albert  L.  Allen  in  Marysville,  Kansas,  age  6l.  Amos 
was  a  man  of  strong  will  and  indomitable  courage  with  a  roving  disposition. 

He  lived  in  Mo.,  Ill.,  Iowa,  Mass.,  and  Conn.  The  children  of  Amos  Andrews 
and  their  family  life  are  given  to  portray  the  lives  they  led  in  those  pioneer 
times.  Children:  (l)  ELIJAH  TAYLOR  b  1827  at  West  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
became  a  midshipman  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  perished  from  cold  and  hunger 
in  one  of  Fremont's  expeditions  across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  An  account 
says  he  died  at  New  Mexico  Jan  19,  1.849;  (2)  ELIZA  MATILDA  b  1830  at 
Canaan,  N.  Y. ,  m  Aug  7>  1856  at  Gilead,  Ill.,  Philip  Burke  who  was  a  clerk 
of  Calhoun  County,  Ill.  at  that  time.  He  was  a  farmer,  engaged  in  trade, 
drygoods  and  groceries  and  later  moved  to  Doniphan  Co.,  Kansas.  In  1862 
he  enlisted  in  the  army  as  wagon  master  and  performed  good  service.  On  a 
trip  up  the  Republican  River  May  17,  1869  he,  with  6  men,  went  from  Water- 
ville,  Kans.  on  a  buffalo  hunt.  After  securing  one  wagon  load  of  buffalo 
meat,  they  found  they  were  discovered  by  Indians,  who  fired  on  them  from 
a  distance.  It  being  toward  night,  the  hunting  party  removed  some  two 
miles,  and  encamped  near  an  old  deserted  fort,  without  any  supper.  In 
the  morning,  without  breakfast  they  started  for  home;  but  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  by  some  75  or  100  Indians.  Burke's  hunting  party  swam 
the  river,  except  one,  Mr.  McChesney,  who  could  not  swim.  He  ran  down  the 
river  among  some  underbrush,  and  was  the  only  one  to  escape  the  massacre. 

The  six  who  swam  the  river  hoped  to  reach  a  grove,  or  wood  nearby,  and 
were  fast  approaching  it  when  they  fell  victims  to  the  savages  at  or  near 
the  White  Rock  Creek  on  the  Republican  River.  Mrs.  Burke  continued  to  live 
on  their  farm  at  Waterville,  Marshall  Co.,  Kansas  until  1870.  (3)  MARY 

ANN,  b  1832  Windsor,  Conn.  m  Samuel  Albert  L.  Allen  of  Marysville,  Kansas; 

(4)  ABIGAIL  TRYPHENA  b  1834  in  Adams  Co.,  Ill.  m  John  Nicholson  of  Water- 
bury,  Mass.  They  lived  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  for  a  time.  It  is  said  he  de¬ 
serted  her  and  she  lived  in  Hartford,  Conn,  with  her  greataunt  Melissa 
Batterson  in  1870.  Her  husband,  John  Nicholson,  worked  in  a  button  factory. 

(5)  SAMUEL  JOHN  MILLS  b  1836  m  1866  Louise  Marie  Reynolds;  (6)  JOSHUA 

b  1838  in  Adams  Co.,  Ill.,  d  1839 »  (7)  JOSHUA  (second)  b  ,l84o  Adams  Co., 

Ill.  d  1848  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (8)  LYDIA  CLARISSA  b  l84l,  Stockbridge,  Conn, 
d  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1848;  (9)  HARRIET  ELIZABETH  b  Aug  5,  1847  in  West  Stock- 

bridge,  Conn. 

8  HARRIET  ELIZABETH  ANDREWS  b  Aug  5,  1847  at  West  Stockbridge,  Conn, 
worked  in  a  hook  and  eye  factory  in  Hartford,  Conn,  sewing  the  hooks  and 
eyes  on  cards  by  hand.  She  also  picked  cranberries  near  Hartford.  She 
lived  near  a  railroad  as  a  child,  which  ran  below  a  hill  upon  which  her 
home  stood.  There  was  much  excitement  one  day  when  the  train  jumped  the 
track  near  her  home. 

She  went  West  with  her  family,  as  far  as  Kansas.  She  taught  school 
several  terms  in  Nemaha  County,  Kansas.  Her  last  school  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  Richard  Bloss  home.  Here  she  stayed  and  worked  for  her  board  and 
room.  She  married  Dec  31,  1868  SIMEON  ALBERT  BLOSS  b  Dec  8,  1845  at  Little 
Rock,  Ill.,  son  of  Richard  and  Betsy  (Benton)  Bloss.  Children:  EDWIN 
CHAUNCEY  ,  NELLIE  ELIZABETH  and  RICHARD  LESTER  BLOSS.  (See  Bloss  Family). 

She  d  June  2,  1938  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

REFERENCES:  Ancient  Wethersfield,  Conn,  by  Stiles,  11:31* 

Andrews  Memorial  by  Alfred  Andrews,  1872. 

Bloss  Family  Bible. 
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Harriet  Elizabeth  (Andrews)  Bloss,  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Nemaha 
County,  Kansas.  Her  husband,  Simeon  Albert  Bloss,  farmed  most  of  his 
years,  and  also  operated  threshing  outfits  and  clover  hullers.  Both  were 
hard-working,  thrifty  and  well  skilled  in  farming  operations.  Hattie 
Bloss,  as  she  was  usually  known,  always  had  a  flower  garden,  wherever  she 
lived,  as  she  was  very  fond  of  raising  and  caring  for  flowers  as  a  hobby, 
aside  from  the  regular  housework  of  a  farmer's  wife.  She  was  a  very  devout 
person,  being  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Seneca,  Kansas, 
where  her  husband  also  belonged.  The  couple  were  highly  respected  in  the 
communities  where  they  lived,  and  she  once  remarked  that  they  "always  had 
good  neighbors"  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  certain  reciprocity  in  the 
community  climate. 

She  raised  poultry,  chickens  and  turkeys,  and  a  few  ducks,  and  made 
butter  to  trade  along  with  eggs  for  the  family  groceries.  Lacking  any 
modern  refrigeration,  the  milk,  cream,  and  butter  would  be  kept  cool  by 
lowering  on  a  rope  in  the  well,  in  a  covered  bucket  to  the  waters  surface. 
Fruit  trees  furnished  fresh  and  canned  fruit  for  the  family.  The  vegetable 
garden,  always  large  and  well  kept,  supplied  the  table  well  with  fresh 
vegetables,  strawberries,  currants,  etc.  in  season.  Wild  grapes,  goose¬ 
berries,  and  plums  lent  a  variety  to  the  wholesome  farm  diet. 

Hogs  were  regularly  butchered  for  farm  use,  and  the  home-smoked  pork 
had  a  flavor  unsurpassed  by  any  other  process  of  curing  meat  by  the  pack¬ 
ing  houses.  In  the  Winter,  rabbit  meat  was  sometimes  used  to  make  mince¬ 
meat.  The  Winters  of  Northeastern  Kansas  were  usually  long  and  severe, 
so  that  the  hearty  appetites  engendered  by  the  work  in  the  rough  weather 
had  to  be  satisfied  by  equally  hearty  meals. 

At  corn  husking  time,  Hattie  Bloss  would  go  into  the  fields  and 
gather  in  grain  sacks  the  clean  fresh  corn  husks  to  use  in  filling  the 
bed  ticks.  Mattresses  were  unknown  on  Kansas  farms  in  those  days,  but 
the  well  stuffed  corn  husk  bed  ticks  afforded  a  restful  slumber  unequaled 
by  any  modern  mattress.  Bone -tiredness  induced  slumber.  Of  course,  when 
one  turned  over  or  moved  in  bed,  the  corn  husks  rustled,  but  that  didn't 
matter . 

Corn  husking  was  done  by  hand,  and  she  used  to  buy  heavy  white  cotton 
flannel  cloth  with  which  she  made  cloth  mittens  to  be  worn  by  the  corn 
huskers  under  the  'shucking  pins'.  This  latter  was  a  pointed  metal  strip, 
held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  by  a  leather  thong.  Later,  someone  invented 
a  metal  plate  with  a  hook  to  pull  the  husks  from  the  ear  of  corn.  This 
made  for  greater  speed  in  the  husking  work. 

The  men  would  take  the  horse  drawn  wagons  into  the  fields  by  daybreak 
on  the  frosty  Fall  mornings,  and  all  day  long  one  heard  the  sound  of  the 
ears  of  corn  hitting  the  "Bang-board"  of  the  wagon,  and  the  yelling  of 
the  men  moving  the  horses  along  a  few  steps  at  a  time.  A  good  corn  husker 
could  bring  in  100  bu.  of  corn  in  a  day,  for  which  he  would  receive  a  "V" 
or  five  dollar  bill  for  his  labor.  If  the  corn  was  heavy  with  frost,  as 
it  often  was,  the  mittens  of  the  men  would  get  wet  soon,  and  the  hands 
became  very  sore.  The  mittens  might  be  tarred  with  coal  tar,  to  make 
them  wear  longer.  If  the  men's  hands  cracked  from  the  wet  and  cold,  they 
would  'doctor'  them  at  night  with  mutton  tallow  well  rubbed  in.  Mittens 
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vere  sometimes  made  with  two  opposite  thumbs,  so  that  when  one  side  wore 
out,  it  could  be  turned  over  and  the  other  half  get  its  share  of  wear. 


FITCH 

The  Sept  12,  i960  issue  of  'Life  Magazine'  Page  13,  in  regard  to  the 
song  "Yankee  Doodle,  stated:  "During  the  French  and  Indian  War,  a  young 
Norwalk  boy  named  Thomas  Fitch  and  a  group  of  his  friends  set  out  for 
British  headquarters  at  Ft.  Croile  in  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  to  enlist.  They 
had  no  uniforms  and  going  up  what  is  now  East  Avenue  in  Norwalk,  Conn., 
they  passed  Tom's  sister's  house.  She  plucked  a  chicken  and  'Stuck  a 
feather  in  each  boy's  hat  as  a  uniform.' 

On  the  same  page,  quote:  "Tom  Fitch's  home  in  Norwalk  was  torn  down 
in  1917-  The  song  (Yankee  Doodle)  however,  was  written  in  Rensselaer  by 
a  British  Army  surgeon,  Dr.  Richard  Shuckbury,  who  was  amused  to  see  the 
boys  arrive  at  the  Fort  with  feathers  in  their  caps." 

1  SAMUEL  FITCH  b  Bocking,  County  Essex,  England  came  to  America  and 
settled  first  in  Hartford,  Conn,  and  d  1659*  His  mother  was  Anna  Reeve. 

He  was  spoken  of  as  "Mr."  which  proves  he  ranked  as  a  gentleman.  He  was 
engaged  to  "keep"  school  for  three  years  beginning  Jan  1,  1650  and  he  was 
a  freeman  in  1651.  He  removed  later  to  Milford,  Conn,  and  was  prominent 
in  local  affairs.  He  was  Rep.  to  the  General  Court  1654  and  1655*  In 
I65O  he  m  SUSANNA  WHITING,  widow  of  William  Whiting,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

She  had  six  children  by  Whiting,  whose  inventory  of  his  estate  showed 
2854  lbs.  (Ref:  New  England  Families  by  Cutter,  1913  IV:l664).  After 
Samuel's  death  in  1659  Susanna  m  3rd,  Alexander  Bryan  of  Milford,  Conn. 
Samuel  Fitch  had  son  THOMAS.  Susanna  d  July  8,  1673. 

2  THOMAS  FITCH  b  1652  at  Hartford,  Conn,  d  Oct  17,  1704  at  Wethers¬ 
field,  Conn.  He  was  constable  Dec  l6,  l679j  drew  land  in  the  1694  allot¬ 
ment;  was  rate-maker  1665;  town  schoolmaster  1699  and  a  leather-sealer  in 
1702.  He  m  1st,  ca.  1680  Abigail  Goodrich  who  d  Dec  1684.  Children: 

Thomas,  Jr.  b  July  20,  l68l,  d  young;  Sybil  b  Nov  2,  1684  d  Dec  18,  1684. 

Her  mother  died  five  days  later.  Thomas,  Sr.  m  2d,  SARAH  BOARDMAN,  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Robbins)  Boardman.  The  inventory  of  Thomas'  estate 

was  taken  Nov  1704  by  John  Curtis,  Sr.,  John  Goodrich  and  Daniel  Boardman. 
Children  listed  in  the  inventory:  (children  by  2nd  wife)  Samuel;  Abigail, 
wife  of  Abraham  Kinberly;  SYBIL  wife  of  Joseph  Hurlbut;  and  Martha. 

(Court  Record  dated  April  26,  1705). 

3  SYBIL  FITCH  m  April  27,  1704  JOSEPH  HURLBUT  b  July  10,  1683  d  June 
24,  1752,  a  farmer  in  Newington,  Conn.  They  had  10  children  of  whom  the 
oldest  was  SYBIL  HURLBUT. 

4  SYBIL  HURLBUT  b  Nov  4,  1705  d  May  30,  1785,  m  at  Wethersfield  May 
1731  JOSHUA  ANDREWS  b  Dec  11,  1707  at  Newington,  (parish  of  Wethersfield, 
Conn.")  He  d  April  25,  1786,  age  79*  ln  the  Andrews  Memorial  by  Alfred 
Andrews,  published  1872,  p  89  he  had  Joshua  Andrews  marrying  Sybil  Stoddard 
instead  of  Sybil  Hurlbut.  However,  both  the  Hurlbut  and  Fitch  Genealogies 
prove  Sybil  Hurlbut  m  1731  Joshua  Andrews.  The  dates  are  correct  in  the 
Andrews  Memorial  but  the  name  Hurlbut  should  be  substituted  for  Stoddard. 
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Sybil  was  admitted,  to  the  church  Feb  12,  1778 •  The  will  of  Joshua  Andrews 
was  presented  in  probate  court,  at  Hartford,  Conn.  1786  and  his  son,  Fitch, 
was  the  executor.  Children  of  Joshua  and  Sybil;  JEREMIAH  b  Jan  l6,  1732 
m  SARAH  BRYANT;  Epaphras  b  Apr  l6,  1735;  Fitch  b  Oct  12,  1739  m  1st,  July 
1764  Mary  Wells;  m  2nd,  Lois  Goodrich.  Sybil  had  8  children  b  within  two 
years,  four  months  and  twenty-six  days.  Triplets  b  Jan  8,  1742  all  d  same 
day;  triplets  b  Mar  3,  1743  all  d  same  day;  twins  b  June  1,  1744,  one  d  same 
day,  the  other,  Curtis,  d  Jan  31,  1756  aged  eleven  years. 

5  JEREMIAH  ANDREWS  b  Jan  l6,  1732  m  SARAH  BRYANT.  (See  Andrews) 

REFERENCES;  N.E.H.G.R.,  Vol.  17°.263 

Records  of  Wethersfield,  Conn,  p  58 

Ancient  Wethersfield,  Conn,  by  Stiles  II; 108,261,442 

The  Hurlbut  Genealogy  or  Record  of  Thomas  Hurlbut 

by  Henry  H.  Hurlbut,  published  1888,  Vol.  VIII; 545 

1  JONATHAN  GILLETT  was  in  Windsor,  Conn.  1636;  m  MARY.  They  were 
privileged  to  sit  in  the  long  seats  in  church,  since  they  had  paid  six 
shillings  to  do  so.  He  gave  4s  6d  to  the  fund  in  aid  of  sufferers  in  the 
Indian  War,  at  Simsbury  and  Springfield,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  for 
distribution.  He  d  Aug  23,  1677*  Mary  d  Jan  5,  1680.  They  had  ten 
children. 

2  JONATHAN  GILLETT  b  1634/5  m  1st  April  23,  l66l  MARY  KELSEY  of 

Hartford,  Conn.  She  d  April  l8th,  1676.  They  had  three  children,  one 
named  Jonathan  b  Feb  18,  167O.  Jonathan,  Sr.  m  2nd  Dec  14,  1676  Miriam 

Dibble,  b  Feb  19,  1645  -  1687.  She  had  seven  children,  one  named  Jonathan. 

3  JONATHAN  GILLETT  b  Feb  18,  1670,  son  of  Mary,  prob  m  ca  1707.  He 

had  one  child,  Jonathan. 

4  JONATHAN  GILLETT  b  1719,  m  Dec  1,  1740,  ABIGAIL  HUBBARD  b  1719 
d  April  23,  1758,  age  39 •  He  m  2nd  Rachel,  prob  the  widow  of  Stephen 
Goodrich.  Abigail  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Agnes  Hubbard. 

5  AMOS  GILLETT  b  in  Wintonbury,  Conn.  Oct  15,  1743,  son  of  Abigail. 

He  d  Windsor,  Conn.  April  4,  1830;  m  Feb  23,  1764,  SUSANNA  WEBSTER  b  June 
29,  1743;  she  d  Feb  24,  1820,  age  77  years.  They  had  eight  children.  Amos 
was  in  the  American  Revolution.  He  guarded  prisoners  in  Conn.  Susanna 
was  the  daughter  of  Sgt  William  and  Mary  (Watson)  Webster.  William  and 
Mary  were  m  June  3rd,  1731;  she  b  Aug  27,  1710,  d  May  6,  1754,  age  44. 

She  was  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Watson  (Hartford,  Conn.  V.R.).  They 
had  five  children. 

6  ROXY  GILLETT  bp  Mar  19th,  1769,  m  Oct  5,  1786,  LEMUEL  ROBERTS. 

(See  Roberts ) 

REFERENCES;  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  12; 335;  Vol.  22;192;  Vol.  47:168. 

Stiles  Ancient  Windsor,  Conn.,  Vol.  2:289,  296,  782. 

D  A  R  Lineage  Vol.  136:l4l.  Savage. 
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HOOKER 


1  THOMAS  HOOKER  son  of  Thomas  and  grandson  of  John  Hooker,  b  at 
Markfield,  Leicestershire,  England  prob  July  7,  1586,  studied  theology  at 
Cambridge,  England  and  received  his  degree  1608.  He  preached  in  London 
but  left  England  in  1630;  was  persecuted  for  non-conformity.  After  preach¬ 
ing  in  Delft  and  Rotterdam,  Holland,  he  came  to  America  in  the  "Griffin" 
with  Rev.  Samuel  Stone  and  John  Cotton  and  arrived  in  Boston  Sept  3,  1633* 
They  settled  at  Newton  (now  Cambridge)  Mass.  In  1636  he  removed  with  one 
hundred  people  to  the  present  Hartford,  Conn.  These  people  were  mostly 
his  parishioners.  Hooker  was  Pastor,  Stone  Leader,  and  William  Goodwin, 
Ruling  Elder.  The  first  minister  at  the  church  here, and  his  influence 
was  very  large.  He  died  July  7*  1 6bj .  (Ref;  Johnson’s  New  Universal 
Encyclopedia  Vol.  2,  part  2,  p  985;  Savage  p  459) 

Thomas  married  in  England  SUSANNA.  She  was  a  waiting  gentlewoman  to 
the  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Mrs.  Drake  was  the  daughter  of  Tothill, 

Esq.  Susanna  and  Mrs.  Drake  were  perhaps  close  relatives  (Trumbull). 

History  records  Thomas  Hooker’s  wife  was  an  invalid  when  in  1636  they  re¬ 
moved  from  Mass,  and  settled  in  Hartford.  A  litter  was  made  for  her  and 
drawn  by  a  horse,  to  carry  her  to  their  new  home.  The  journey  took  two 
weeks.  There  were  one  hundred  people  in  this  group  and  with  them  they  drove 
160  head  of  cattle. 

Thomas  Hooker  was  made  freeman  May  l4,  1634.  He  opened  a  school  1638 
at  Little  Baddow  about  five  miles  from  Cambridge,  Mass,  where  the  famous 
John  Eliot  was  his  assistant.  The  same  year,  Ludlow,  Haynes,  Wolcot, 
Hopkins,  and  Hooker  formed  a  written  constitution  which  was  completed  1639 
and  was  the  first  framed  constitution  in  America.  (Johnson’s  New  Universal 
Cyclopedia,  published  l877>  P  812).  The  will  of  Hooker  was  made  the  day  of 
his  death.  The  value  of  his  estate  was  large.  His  library  honorable. 

(Will  and  inventory  in  Trumbull  Coll.  Rec.  I,  498-502 ).  His  children; 
Joanna,  MARY,  John,  Samuel,  Sarah. 

2  MARY  HOOKER  d  Feb  4,  1676,  daughter  of  Thomas  m  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
REV.  ROGER  NEWTON  d  June  7 >  1683.  (See  Newton) 

3  SUSANNA  NEWTON  b  1654  m  JOHN  STONE,  JR.  of  Milford,  Conn.  (See 
Stone). 

HURLBURT— HURLBUT 

1  THOMAS  HURLBURT  b  as  early  as  l6l0,  perhaps  in  Scotland,  came  to 
America  with  Lion  or  Leion  Gardiner,  in  the  "Bachelor"  sailing  from  London 
Aug  11,  l635*  The  ship  was  supposed  to  have  carried  eleven  passengers. 

After  arriving,  Lion  Gardiner  built  and  commanded  the  fort  at  Saybrook, 
Conn.;  under  him  Thomas  Hurlburt  served  in  the  Pequot  War  and  was  wounded 
by  an  arrow.  Thomas  Hurlburt  was  the  first  established  blacksmith  and 
after  the  war  settled  in  Wethersfield,  Conn,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers.  He  served  the  town  in  various  public  offices  and  was  clerk  of 
the  Train  Band  in  1640;  Dep.  to  the  General  Court;  Grand  Juror  and  con¬ 
stable  1644;  Collector  of  Taxes  in  1647  and  appraiser  of  the  Elsen  estate 
1648.  His  earmark  for  cattle  is  recorded.  On  Oct  12,  1671  he  was  awarded 
a  land  grant  of  120  acres  from  the  General  Court  for  his  services  in  the 
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Indian  Wars,  but,  one  account  records,  he  died  before  receiving  it.  It  was 
finally  set  off  in  1694  on  petition  of  his  grandson,  John,  Junior. 

Tradition  says  that  "his  house  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the 
Indians,  for  whenever  they  were  in  the  village  they  were  frequently  seen 
peering  in  curiously  at  the  windows."  According  to  a  deed  given  his  son 
Stephen  he  must  have  been  alive  May  18,  1682.  Thomas  was  conspicuous  for 
coolness  and  bravery  in  the  fight  with  the  Indians  when  they  attacked  the 
fort  at  Saybrook  in  1637*  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Ill,  3rd  series) 

Capt.  Gardiner  in  his  "Relations  of  the  Pequot  War"  states  in  sub¬ 
stance  in  his  words,  "In  the  22nd  of  Feb.  I  went  out  with  10  men  and  3 

dogs,  one  half  mile  from  the  house  (Fort)  to  burn  the  weeds,  reeds  and 

leaves  upon  the  neck  of  land,  because  we  felled  20  timber  trees  which 
were  to  roll  to  the  water-side,  to  bring  home.  Every  man  carrying  a 
length  of  match  with  brimstone  matches  with  him  to  kindle  the  fire.  When 
we  came  to  the  small  neck,  the  weeds  were  burning.  I  had  set  two  sentinels 
on  the  small  of  the  neck.  I  called  to  the  men  that  were  burning  the  weeds 
to  come  away,  but  they  would  not  until  they  had  burnt  up  the  rest  of  their 
matches.  Presently  there  starts  up  4  Indians  out  of  the  fiery  reeds,  but 
ran  away,  I  calling  to  the  rest  of  the  men  to  come  away  out  of  the  marsh. 
Then  Robert  Chapman  and  Thomas  Hurlburt,  being  sentinels,  called  to  me, 
saying  there  came  a  number  of  Indians  out  of  the  other  side  of  the  marsh. 
Then  I  went  to  stop  them  that  they  should  not  get  the  woodland;  but  Thomas 

Hurlburt  cried  out  to  me  that  some  of  the  men  did  not  follow  me,  for  Thomas 

Rumble  and  Arthur  Branch  threw  down  their  guns  and  ran  away;  then  the 
Indians  shot  two  that  were  in  the  reeds,  and  sought  to  get  between  us  and 
home,  but  durst  not  come  before  us,  but  kept  us  in  a  half -moon,  we  retreat¬ 
ing  and  exchanging  many  a  shot,  so  that  Thomas  Hurlburt  was  shot  almost 
through  the  thigh,  John  Spencer  in  the  back  into  his  kidneys  and  myself  in 
the  thigh.  Two  more  were  shot  dead.  But  in  our  retreat,  I  kept  Hurlbut 
and  Spencer  still  before  us,  we  defending  ourselves  with  our  naked  swords, 
or  else  they  had  taken  us  alive.  So  by  our  slow  retreat  with  the  wounded 
men,  got  home  with  their  guns. 

Within  a  few  days  later  I  went  out  with  8  men  to  get  some  food  for 
our  relief  and  found  the  guns  Rumble  and  Branch  had  thrown  away.  The  two 
cowards  should  have  been  punished  but  in  delaying  it,  they  escaped  it." 

Thomas  Hurlbut  married  SARAH  and  had:  Thomas,  Jr.;  John  b  Mar  8,  1642; 
Samuel  b  ca.  1644;  Joseph  b  ca.  1646;  STEPHEN  b  ca.  1649;  Cornelius  b  ca. 
1654.  (Ref:  New  England  Families,  W.  R.  Cutter,  1913,  Vol.  111:1113) 

2  STEPHEN  HURLBUT  b  ca.  1649  at  Wethersfield,  Conn,  m  PHEBE  Dec  12, 
1678  (Wethersfield  V  R)  A  record  on  the  Wethersfield  Town  Books  Feb  23, 

1694  requests  a  grant  of  land  8  by  7  feet  adjoining  his  home  lot  "to  set 
a  shop  upon".  It  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  mechanic;  probably  a  black¬ 
smith,  as  was  his  father. 

3  JOSEPH  HURLBUT  b  July  10,  1683  m  SYBIL  FITCH,  among  their  children 
was  a  daughter  SYBIL. 

4  SYBIL  HURLBUT  b  Nov  4,  1705  d  May  30,  1785  m  May  1731  DEACON 

JOSHUA  ANDREWS.  ' 
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REFERENCE:  The  Hurlbut  Genealogy  or  Record  of  Thomas  Hurlbut 
by  Henry  H.  Hurlbut,  published  1888,  Vol.  8:545. 


NEWTON 

1  REV .  ROGER  NEWTON  d  June  7 *  1683,  son  of  Samuel  Newton.  He  settled 
in  Hartford,  Conn,  and  was  a  student  of  divinity  there  under  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  the  founder.  Roger  was  the  first  settled  minister  at  Farmington, 
Conn.  1652.  He  was  ordained  the  day  the  church  was  formed,  Oct  13,  1653* 

He  m  at  Hartford,  Conn.  MARY  HOOKER,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker 
who  d  Feb  4,  1676.  In  about  1657  he  prepared  to  visit  England,  but  while 
waiting  in  Boston  for  the  ship  to  sail,  there  was  such  a  season  of  storms 
that  the  captain  thought  Newton  was  the  Jonah  who  was  the  cause  of  the 
unfavorable  weather,  in  seeking  to  escape  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this 
country,  and  sailed  away  without  him. 

Newton  was  installed  second  pastor  of  the  church  of  Milford,  Conn. 

Aug  22,  1660  succeeding  Rev.  Peter  Prudden  and  continued  in  this  parish 
until  he  d  June  7;  1683.  His  will  of  Mar  12,  1683  mentions  his  children, 
b  at  Hartford:  Samuel  bp  Oct  20,  1646;  Roger  who  became  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  1628;  SUSANNA  b  at  Farmington,  Conn.  Sept  20,  1654  m  John 
Stone;  John  b  June  1^56  at  Farmington  m  Lydia  Ford;  Ezekiel  b  at  Hartford 
Dec  19,  1659*  Sarah  b  at  Milford,  Conn.  Jan  24,  1662  m  John  Wilson;  Mary 
b  at  Milford  m  Edward  Jackson  of  Newton,  Mass.;  Alice  b  Sept  l8,  1664  m 
Daniel  Buckingham. 

2  SUSANNA  NEWTON  b  Sept  20,  1654  m  JOHN  STONE,  Jr.  of  Milford,  Conn. 
(See  Stone) 

REFERENCES:  The  will  of  Edward  Hopkins  mentions  Mary  Hooker  Newton, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  wife  of  Roger,  N.E.H.G.Reg.  Vol. 
38:315*  also  pages  4ll~4l3-4l6-455-456  Church  Records 
of  Farmington,  Conn. 

Savage,  Vol.  1:277 

New  England  Families  by  W.  R.  Cutter,  published  1913* 

Col.  111:1021 


PETTIBONE 

1  JOHN  PETTIBONE  prob.  from  Wales,  d  July  15,  1713  in  Simsbury;  was 
a  freeman  in  Windsor,  Conn,  in  1658.  In  1667  lived  in  Farmington  valley 
which  in  1670  became  Simsbury,  was  a  freeman  there  in  1669.  He  m  Feb  l6, 
1664  SARAH  b  Mar  28,  1643  in  Windsor,  d  July  8,  1713*  daughter  of  Begot 
Eggleston.  Her  father  was  from  Exeter,  England,  b  in  1590  d  in  Windsor 
Sept  1,  I67I  after  coming  to  America  in  1630  in  the  ship  "Mary  and  John". 
Children  of  John  and  Sarah  Pettibone:  John  b  1665;  SARAH  b  Sept  24,  1667; 
Stephen  b  1669;  Samuel  1672;  Rebecca  1675*  Henry  1677*  Ann  1680;  Benjamin 
1682;  Joseph  1688. 

2  SARAH  PETTIBONE  b  Sept  24,  1667  Farmington  valley;  m  1st,  . 

Garrett;  m  2nd,  JOSEPH  WOODFORD,  his  2nd  wife.  Children:  Elizabeth  b 
1707;  Mary  b  1709;  Rebecca  b  1711;  SAMUEL  b  1712;  Sarah  b  1714;  Rebecca  b 
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1716;  John  b  1718;  Susanna;  William  1722.  (See  Woodford) 


REFERENCE:  New  England  Families  by  W.  R.  Cutter,  pub  1913, Vol. 111:1030 


ROBERTS 

1  JOHN  ROBERTS  was  living  in  Simsbury,  Conn,  on  May  21,  1688  when 
the  town  granted  him  ten  acres  of  land  for  a  home  lot,  and  other  land  for 
pasturage,  etc.  He  m  PATIENCE  SAXTON  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  b  June  28,  1658. 
Children:  Penelope,  Ann,  Richard,  Sarah,  John,  William,  LEMUEL  1700-1772, 
Nathaniel. 

Patience  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Saxton,  d  May  3 ,  1662;  was  in 
Windsor,  Conn.  1643.  He  is  said  to  have  come  in  the  ship  "Blessing".  He 
m  April  l6,  1646  Sarah  Cook,  d  June  13,  1674,  perhaps  a  sister  of  Nathaniel. 
Children  of  Richard  and  Sarah:  Sarah,  b  1648;  John  b  I65O;  Mary  1652; 

Richard  1655 i  Patience,  b  June  28,  1658/9;  Frances  b  1662. 

(N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  5,  362,  Vol.  42:242) 

2  LT.  LEMUEL  ROBERTS  b  ca.  1700,  d  Sept  10,  1772  in  his  72nd  year; 
was  made  Lieutenant  of  the  "Train  Band  of  Simsbury"  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1743,  m  Nov  7,  1731  ABIGAIL  BEAMAN,  daughter  of  Samuel  (See  Beaman) 
Children:  Abigail;  Lydia;  Phoebe;  Lucy;  LEMUEL;  Nathaniel  m  Rhoda  Woodford, 
a  twin  of  Ruth  Woodford;  Margaret. 

3  LEMUEL  ROBERTS  b  Oct  2,  1742  d  Dec  19,  1789  m  RUTH  WOODFORD,  daughter 
of  Samuel  of  Northington,  now  Avon,  Conn.  He  was  variously  known  as  Esquire, 
Judge  and  Captain.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  engaged  in  the 
commissary  department.  To  pay  for  provisions  for  the  army  he  raised  money 
by  mortgaging  land  on  Talcot  Mt.  where  the  tower  later  stood  in  1888.  The 
government  paid  him  in  continental  money,  and  the  property  was  sacrificed. 

His  stern  patriotism  made  him  seme  enemies  and  in  1787  a  protest  by  them 

was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  against  his  reappointment  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  but  without  avail.  (See  Vol.  3  Miscellaneous  Papers  in  the 
State  Library,  Hartford,  Conn. )  He  was  found  dead  one  morning  at  the  foot 
of  stone  steps  from  a  house  in  which  he  had  held  a  court  the  evening  before. 
Being  lame,  he  was  the  last  to  leave,  and  if  he  fell  or  was  thrown  down 
the  steps  was  never  known.  On  his  gravestone  in  the  Bloomfield  Burial  ground, 
under  the  usual  inscriptions,  are  the  following  lines: 

"No  cordial  to  revive  the  heart, 

No  one  to  hold  his  head. 

No  friend  to  close  his  dying  eyes. 

The  ground  was  his  death  bed." 

Children  were:  LEMUEL  b  April  17,  1766  d  July  2,  1829;  Ruth;  Hannah; 

Samuel;  Lois;  Eunice;  Hezekiah. 

4  LEMUEL  ROBERTS  b  April  17,  17 66,  d  July  2,  1829  m  Oct  5,  1786 
ROXY  GILLETT,  I769-I848,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Susannah  (Webster)  Gillett. 
Children:  ROXY  I787-I882,  Lemuel;  Laure;  Herman;  Hiram;  Malissa.  (See 
Gillett ) 

5  ROXY  ROBERTS  b  1787  d  July  4,  1882  Bloomfield,  Conn,  m  1st  ELIJAH 
TAYLOR  of  Tryingham,  Mass.,  son  of  Elisha  and  Jerusha  (Hutchins)  Taylor. 
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Elisha  Taylor  1747-1822  served  as  Corporal  under  Captains  Herrick  and  Lank- 
ton,  Colonels  Brown  and  Ashley,  Mass,  troops  in  the  American  Revolution. 

He  d  at  Tryingham,  Mass.  (DAR  Natl.  #128783).  They  had  one  child: 

ROXY  CORDELIA.  Roxy,  the  mother,  m  2d,  Russell  Wells. 

6  ROXY  CORDELIA  TAYLOR  b  Feb  19,  1807  Wintonbury  parish  of  Windsor, 
Conn,  now  Bloomfield,  Conn,  d  1864  at  Marysville,  Kansas;  m  Apr  24,  1826 
AMOS  ANDREWS  b  Oct  25,  1803  d  Nov  27,  1867  at  .Cleone,  Iowa,  son  of 
Elijah  Andrews  (1774-1832)  and  Mary  Ann  (Stone)  Andrews  (I78O-I851), 
both  of  West  Stockbridge.  (See  Andrews) 

REFERENCES:  The  Roberts  Family  of  Simsbury,  Conn,  in  the  Line  of 

Capt.  Lemuel  Roberts  1742-1787  by  F.  F.  Starr, 

1896,  pages  20-24; 

D.A.R.  Lineage  Book,  Vol.  119:238 
N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  5^362,  Vol.  42:242 


STONE 

1  JOHN  STONE  b  in  England  ca.  l6l0;  m  1642  MARY;  he  d  Guilford, 

Conn.  Feb  1687.  He  was  an  original  proprietor  at  Hartford,  Conn.  The 
Conn,  government  in  1668  granted  him  100  acres.  Children:  JOHN ,  JR . 

b  Aug  14,  1644;  Samuel  b  Dec  6,  1646;  Nathaniel  b  Sept  15,  l648;  Thomas 
b  June  5,  1650;  Noah  b  1652,  d  1684. 

2  JOHN  STONE,  JR.  b  Aug  l4,  l644  of  Milford,  Conn,  m  SUSANNA 
NEWTON  b  Sept  20,  l654  Farmington,  daughter  of  Roger  and  Mary  (Hooker) 
Newton.  (See  Newton  and  Hooker).  Susanna  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Thomas  Hooker,  an  eminent  divine  and  one  of  the  founders,  with  Rev. 

Samuel  Stone  of  Hartford,  Conn.  John,  Jr.  d  at  Milford,  Conn.  1686. 
Children:  Susanna  l674-1723>  no  children;  Samuel;  John  b  1676,  d  at 
Stamford,  Conn.  Dec  13,  1723;  EZEKIEL  b  1678. 

3  EZEKIEL  STONE  b  1678  m  HANNAH  MERWIN  (Marvin)  and  had:  EZEKIEL; 
John;  Samuel;  Joseph;  Israel;  Hannah;  Isaac;  Susannah  bp  at  Milford 
Jan  25,  1730. 

4  CAPT.  EZEKIEL  STONE,  Esq.  lived  at  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  m 
MARY  b  1765,  d  Oct  12,  1826  aged  6l. 

5  MARY  ANN  STONE  b  June  10,  1780  d  Apr  10,  1851  of  West  Stockbridge, 
m  June  7,  1798  ELIJAH  ANDREWS  b  Jan  21,  1774  d  Mar  21,  1832,  son  of  Jere¬ 
miah  and  Sarah  (Bryant)  Andrews.  (See  Andrews) 

REFERENCES:  Andrews  Memorial  by  Alfred  Andrews  1872 
Savage,  Vol.  IV: 205-6 

New  England  Families  by  Cutter,  Vol.  111:1021 


WOODFORD 

1  THOMAS  WOODFORD  b  Lincolnshire,  England,  came  in  the  "William 
and  Frances"  and  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Boston  and  Cambridge, 


Mass.  He  was  in  Roxbury,  Mass,  in  1632,  and  in  1633  was  one  of  the  party 
led  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  to  Hartford,  Conn,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the 
founders.  He  served  as  town  crier;  fence  viewer,  and  served  in  other 
offices,  m  Mar  4,  1635  MARY  BLOTT.  In  1654  removed  to  Northampton,  Mass, 
where  he  became  a  proprietor  and  died  there  Mar  6,  1667 .  He  is  mentioned 
among  the  settlers  of  Springfield  1636  in  the  compact.  His  will  dated 
Apr  26,  1665;  proved  Mar  26,  1667  mentioned  these  children:  Mary;  Hannah 
m  Samuel  Allen;  JOSEPH;  Sarah  M  Nehemiah  Allen. 

Rebecca  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  and  Susanna  Blott,  prob.  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.  1632;  he  was  made  freeman  Mar  9,  1635 >  was  at  Boston  1644.  His  will 
was  made  May  27,  1662,  and  a  codicil  added.  In  it  he  names  his  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  who  came  in  1632.  (Roxbury  Church  Record),  and  m  Thomas 
Woodford,  Robert  d  1665  and  Susanna  d  Jan  20,  1660.  (Savage  Vol.  1:205) 

2  JOSEPH  WOODFORD  b  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1666  he  removed  to  Farmington, 
Conn,  where  he  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land.  He  d  there  1701  and  is 
buried  in  Cider  Brook  Cemetery.  He  m  REBECCA  NEWELL.  Children:  Mary, 

d  1723;  Rebecca  m  John  Porter,  Esther  d  1742  m  Samuel  Bird;  Sarah  m  Nathan 
Bird  and  d  1750;  Hannah  m  Thomas  North;  JOSEPH  b  1677 »  Elizabeth  b  1682  m 
Nathan  Cole  of  Newington;  Susan  m  Deacon  Anthony  Bird;  Abigail  b  1685 
d  1736,  m  Caleb  Cole. 

Rebecca  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Newell  of  Farmington  ,  Conn. ,  who 
m  Rebecca  Omstead,  niece  of  James  Omstead  who  came  in, the  "Lion"  from  London. 
In  his  will  of  Sept  28,  1640,  he  names  two  children  and  niece  Rebecca,  who 
came  over  with  him. 

3  JOSEPH  WOODFORD  b  1677  Farmington,  Conn,  in  the  Society  of  North- 
ington,  now  Avon,  Conn.  He  settled  at  Nod  where  he  owned  a  large  tract  of 
land  and  was  a  farmer.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  and  d  1760,  buried  at  Cider  Brook  Cemetery.  He  m  1st, 

Lydia  Smith  ;  m  2d,  SARAH  Garrett  widow b  Sept  24,  1667/8,  d  1769  after 
living  more  than  100  years.  Sarah  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Pettibone)  MILLS.  Children  by  1st  wife:  twins,  one  d  1702,  Lydia  b  1702, 
d  1723;  Mary  b  1704  d  y;  Joseph  b  1705*  Children  by  2nd  wife:  Elizabeth 
b  1707  m  Thomas  Case;  Mary  b  1709  m  Isaac  North;  Rebecca  b  1711;  SAMUEL  b 
1712;  Sarah  b  1714;  Rebecca  b  1716;  John  b  1718;  Susanna;  William  b  1722. 
Joseph  Woodford  and  wife  Sarah  united  with  the  Farmington  Church  171l/l2. 

(See  Pettibone) 

4  SAMUEL  WOODFORD  b  1712.  "The  American  Genealogist"  Vol.  32:33 
(published  1956)  page  207  states  "Solomon  Woodford  of  Farmington,  sold  his 
brother-in-law,  Lemuel  Roberts  (husband  of  Solomon's  sister  Ruth)  of  Sims¬ 
bury,  Lands,  etc."  It  gave  Solomon's  ancestral  line  as  4  Samuel;  3  Joseph; 

2  Joseph;  1  Samuel.  Children  of  Samuel  (4):  Solomon  and  RUTH,  perhaps 
more. 

5  RUTH  WOODFORD  m  LEMUEL  ROBERTS,  JR.  b  Oct  2,  1742  d  Dec  19,1789 
who  served  in  the  American  Revolution. (See  Roberts) 

REFERENCES:  Genealogical  and  Family  History  State  of  Conn. 

Vol.  1:456,  published  1911 

The  Roberts  Family  by  F.  F.  Starr,  pub.  1896,  pp  20-24 
American  Genealogist,  Vol.  32-33,  (pub.  1956/7)  P  207 
New  England  Families,  W.  R.  Cutter,  (1913)  III: 1456 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  BLOSS  FAMILY 

1  PARLEY  BLOSS  and  his  family  came  from  Pembroke,  Genesee  Co.,  N.Y. 
in  1815  and  settled  on  lot  46  in  French  Creek,  N.Y.  He  made  a  cart  with 

a  short  axletree,  which  permitted  his  driving  more  easily  among  the  trees 
and  over  rough  ground.  He  used  this  when  he  went  to  Union,  Penn,  to  mill. 
This  trip  often  required  three  days '  time  and  if  he  were  obliged  to  take 
his  turn  and  there  were  many  ahead  of  him  it  took  much  longer.  Wild  game 
was  plentiful  and  many  depended  on  it  for  their  meat.  The  streams  abounded 
with  trout.  The  History  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  p  390  states:  "Parley 
caught  a  pickerel  in  Finley's  pond  5  feet  6  inches  in  length.  In  1817  he 
killed  two  bears,  one  weighed  over  400  pounds".  The  meat  was  considered 
as  good  as  pork.  Money  received  for  black  salts  at  $5-00  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  wolf  bounties,  was  all  that  early  settlers  had  to  pay  taxes, 
and  buy  necessaries  for  which  they  had  to  pay  cash. 

Parley  did  some  surveying  with  a  pocket  compass  and  a  piece  of  rope 
instead  of  surveyor's  chain.  He  was  the  first  highway  commissioner  in 
French  Creek.  He  d  1852  in  his  75th  year.  He  had  7  sons  and  3  daughters: 
Aden;  Parley;  William  when  34  m  Marry  Ann  Thompson  age  l6;  Reuben;  Calvin; 
RICHARD;  Benjamin  m  Agnes  S.  Thompson  June  4,  1843  in  Kane  Co.,  Ills.; 

Hannah  Caroline;  Sarah;  Marietta. 

It  is  possible  Hendrick  P.  Bloss  (1733-1803)  was  the  father  of  Parley. 
Hendrick  was  in  the  American  Revolution,  a  member  of  an  Independent  Company 
of  Albany  County,  N.Y.  Militia,  under  Capt.  Petrus  Van  Gaasbeck.  He  was 
born  in  Livingston,  Columbia  County  in  1733  and  died  in  Sharon,  N.  Y.  He 
m  Eva  Lynk. 

2  RICHARD  BLOSS  b  Oct  7>  1817  at  French  Creek,  N.  Y.  12  miles  from 

famous  Chautauqua  Lake.  At  an  early  age  he  left  home  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  West.  He  settled  in  Kendall  County,  Illinois  a  few  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  before  the  land  was  surveyed;  and  stuck  his  stake,  and  commenced 
a  home  of  his  own.  He  lived  in  Illinois  until  June  1864,  when  he  went  to 

Nemaha  County,  Kansas.  He  bought  340  acres  in  the  Nemaha  valley  about 

seven  miles  north  of  Seneca.  He  built  a  two  story  ten  room  house  with  full 
cellar,  from  rocks  quarried  on  the  farm,  along  the  Nemaha  River  that 
flowed  through  the  place.  He  built  a  barn,  with  hand  hewn  framing  timbers. 
Both  buildings  are  in  use  today.  The  house  with  large  rooms  had  no  closets. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  very  strong  physically,  and  could  easily  shoulder 

a  2  l/2  bushel  sack  of  wheat  and  carry  it  off. 

He  married  Oct  24,  1844  in  Kane  Co.,  Ill.  BETSY  BENTON  b  June  15,  1827 

in  Pike,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Jemima  (Seavy)  Benton.  They  had 
sons:  SIMEON  ALBERT  b  Dec  8,  1845;  James  Richard  b  Oct  8,  1848;  William 
Wallace  b  Feb  27,  1855 j  Chauncy  Hayden  b  Nov  19,  1859. 

Richard  Bloss  was  a  life  long  Baptist  and  a  Deacon  of  the  church.  His 
wife,  Betsy,  had  ill  health  which  cost  him  much  time  and  money.  In  regard 
to  this  he  said,  "I  don't  care  if  it  takes  every  cent  that  I  possess,  if, 
by  any  possibility,  she  can  be  restored  to  health."  She  outlived  her  robust, 
tall,  slender  husband  eleven  years.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  the  remarkable 
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perseverance  of  her  husband  to  restore  her  health,  was  after  numerous 
failures,  crowned  with  success.  .  It  is  in  this  connection  his  character 
shone  forth  in  its  best  light.  His  obituary  in  the  Plano  (ill.)  News  of 
Sept  18  states,  "Richard  Bloss  was  mild  in  temper,  fair  in  business,  neigh¬ 
borly,  given  to  hospitality,  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  ever  setting 
an  example  worthy  to  be  followed.  He  was  always  seeking  information,  con¬ 
vincing  by  argument  and  not  by  bravado,  such  is  the  verdict  for  him  in  the 
last  judgement."  Richard  Bloss  d  Aug  29,  1889  on  this  Kansas  farm.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  given  by  Rev.  Gates  of  Highland,  Kans.  To  be  beloved 
and  remembered,  is  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  in  the  field  of  glory.  It  was 
said  of  him,  "Truly  a  good  man  is  gone."  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant"  is  a  distinction  to  which  Richard  Bloss  was  clearly  entitled. 

A  long  procession  followed  his  remains  to  the  Seneca,  Kansas  burial  ground. 
His  wife  Betsy  is  buried  beside  him. 

3  SIMEON  ALBERT  BLOSS  b  Dec  8,  I8L5  at  Little  Rock,  Kendall  Co., 
Illinois,  in  June  l86>4  accompanied  his  parents  to  Nemaha  Co.  Kans.  He  m 
Dec  31,  1868  HARRIET  ELIZABETH  ANDREWS  b  Aug  5,  I8U7  at  West  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Roxy  Cordelia  (Taylor)  Andrews.  Harriet  went 
to  Marysville,  Kans.  with  relatives  and  taught  school  several  terms.  She 
taught  in  the  little  country  school  about  a  mile  from  the  Bloss  home, 
and  lived  with  them,  working  for  her  board  and  room.  From  her  teaching 
she  saved  $200.00.  (See  Andrews) 

Simeon  had  worked  with  a  threshing  rig  in  Ill.  for  two  years  before 
going  to  Kansas.  He  married,  with  his  ambition  and  Harriet's  $200.00 
be  bought  a  threshing  outfit  and  followed  this  line  of  work  for  some  fifty 
years.  He  was  always  a  farmer  until  he  retired  in  1921. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  his  marriage,  he  lived  in  the  small 
cottage  on  his  father's  farm,  near  the  stone  house.  It  was  here  two 
children  were  born:  Edwin  Chancy  Nov  22,  1869  and  Nellie  Elizabeth  Feb  1872 

There  was  a  grasshopper  plague  and  his  crops  were  destroyed.  He  took 
his  family  to  Illnois  and  located  in  Blackberry  Township  where  they  re¬ 
mained  until  about  1884.  They  then  returned  to  Kansas  in  a  covered  wagon. 

He  bought  a  160  acre  farm  two  and  one  half  miles  northwest  of  Seneca,  Kansas 
It  was  here  RICHARD  LESTER  BLOSS,  third  child  was  born  March  19,  1887.  On 
this  day  Simeon  had  a  number  of  men  helping  shell  corn  and  his  wife  cooked 
dinner  for  the  men.  They  were  all  greatly  surprised  to  learn  the  next  day 
of  the  birth'  of  a  five  and  a  half  pound  son  at  the  Bloss  home. 

Edwin  and  his  sister  rode  ponies  to  attend  High  School  in  Seneca. 

Both  graduated.  Nellie,  during  her  senior  year,  took  a  severe  cold  which 
turned  into  "consumption"  and  she  was  unable  to  attend  her  graduation 
services  in  1891.  That  summer  her  parents  moved  to  the  Richard  Bloss  farm. 
Richard  had  died  in  1889  and  his  wife  Betsy  moved  into  the  small  cottage, 
and  Simeon  and  family  occupied  the  stone  house.  Nellie  died  August  22,  1891 

Simeon  Bloss  and  family  soon  moved  back  to  their  farm, two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Seneca  and  later  sold  it  and  bought  a  320  acre  farm  near 
Granada.  Simeon  was  trying  to  operate  this  farm  and  also  his  father's 
place  for  the  heirs  but  this  land  was  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  Granada 
place  so  he  sold  this  last  farm,  bought  out  the  Bloss  heirs  of  the  home¬ 
stead,  bought  a  home  in  the  outskirts  of  Seneca  in  1901  and  managed  the 
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former  Richard  Bloss  farm  with  enough  extra  land  to  own  a  total  of  440 
acres . 

In  1919  Simeon  sold  the  Bloss  Homestead  and  bought  land  near  Centralia, 
Kans.  In  1921  he  and  his  wife  sold  the  Seneca  property  but  retained  the 
Centralia  land,  and  they  moved  to  Colorado  to  be  near  their  only  living 
child,  Richard  Lester  Bloss.  Simeon  Albert  d  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Dec  3,  1926  and  his  wife,  Harriet  Elizabeth  d  -at  the  same  town  June  2, 

1938*  Both  are  buried  in  the  Seneca,  Kansas  Cemetery. 

In  1885  Nellie  Beard  was  four  years  old  when  her  mother  Amanda 
(Shockley)  Beard  died.  Her  father,  Alonza  Beard  was  a  very  good  friend 
of  Simeon  Bloss  and  the  Blosses  took  Nellie  into  their  home,  which  became 
her  home.  When  her  father  re-married  she  would  spend  some  time  with  him, 
but  always  returned  to  the  Blosses.  Nellie  attended  Nurses  Training  School 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (St.  Joseph’s  Sisters’  School)  and  graduated  in  1906. 

She  did  nursing  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  and  was  Head  Nurse  in  the  Swedish 
Hospital,  Kansas  City  for  two  years,  but  resigned  to  go  to  Phoenix,  Arizona 
because  of  a  throat  condition.  She  stayed  there  two  years,  then  took  up 
a  Homestead  in  Colorado  and  married  a  Colorado  rancher,  Watson  Handley. 

She  has  been  a  resident  of  Colorado  for  more  than  51  years.  They  had 
three  children:  Thomas  Beard  Handley,  now  a  Lt.  Col.  in  the  Army;  Helen 
and  Frances  Handley;  four  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

She  has  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  Bloss  family  since  1885.  She  was  a 
Godsend  to  the  Colorado  Homesteaders  as  a  nurse  in  their  community  in 
those  early  days.  They  lived  at  Chivington,  Colo. 

^  EDWIN  CHANCY  BLOSS  b  Nov  22,  1869  d  Sept  22,  1921  and  is  buried 
in  Seneca,  Kans.  Cemetery;  son  of  Simeon  A.  and  Harriet  E.  (Andrews)  Bloss. 

He  graduated  from  Seneca,  Kans.  High  School  and  taught  for  several  years 
before  graduating  from  Baker  University  at  Baldwin,  Kans.  in  1905-  He 
m  Jan  17,  1907  on  a  farm  near  Oneida,  Kans.  ADELPHA  MAE  GILMORE,  daughter 
of  Timothy  and  Harriet  Gilmore.  They  had  two  children;  NELLIE  MAE  BLOSS; 
EDWIN  CHANCY  BLOSS. 

Edwin,  Sr.  operated  a  threshing  outfit  using  steam  traction  engine 
power  and  was  assisted  at  times  by  his  brother,  Lester.  He  farmed  the 
Bloss  Homestead  for  a  while.  It  was  then  a  favorite  picnic  and  camping 
spot  for  parties  of  young  folk  from  Seneca,  Kans.  The  Nemaha  River  furnished 
boating  activities,  and  Edwin,  Sr.  and  Richard  Lester  built  small  row 
boats,  for  pleasure  on  the  small  stream.  Ice  for  family  use  was  cut  in 
the  winter  time  and  stored  in  an  ice-housebuilt  by  the  brothers,  from  timber 
sawed  on  the  place.  Wood  for  fuel  came  from  the  timber  and  was  cut  by 
steam  power  with  a  buzz  saw. 

Hunting  and  fishing  were  enjoyed  by  the  young  picnic  people.  Bee- 
trees  were  often  located  with  an  abundance  of  honey.  Sometimes  several 
swarms  of  bees  would  be  nearby  for  a  number  of  years.  There  was  a  sawmill 
set  up  on  this  farm  where  logs  were  sawed  in  winter  for  neighboring  farmers. 
Before  he  died,  Edwin  C.  Sr.  acquired  an  ice  plant  at  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 
and  the  family  lived  there. 

5  NELLIE  MAE  BLOSS  b  Sept  15,  1909  on  a  farm  six  miles  north  of 
Seneca,  Kans.,  daughter  of  Edwin  Chancy  (1869-1921)  and  Adelpha  May 
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(Gilmore)  Bloss  (d  1949).  Nellie  Mae  lived  in  Pawnee  City,  Neb.  from  1917 
to  1929  when  they  moved  to  Wichita,  Kans.  She  graduated  from  the  Pawnee 
City  High  School  and  attended  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln  for 
two  years.  In  June  1929  she  began  studying  to  be  a  medical  technician  at 
St.  Francis  Hospital  in  Wichita  and  worked  part  time  in  a  Doctor’s  office. 
While  at  this  hospital  she  met  DR.  FRANK  ADDISON  CAROL  EMERY,  who  was  an 
interne  whom  she  married  Sept  17,  1931  at  525  N.  Rutan,  Wichita.  He  was 
b  Feb  8,  1905  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  son  if  Dr.  Frank  W.  and  Jessie  B.  (Jones) 
Emery  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  C.  Emery  attended  the  following  High  Schools:  Winfield, 
Kans.,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  Wichita  Central  and  graduated  in  1923 •  He 
attended  Friends  University  at  Wichita,  Kans.;  University  of  Kans.  at 
Lawrence;  and  Washington  University  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  then  attended 
Washington  University  Medical  School  in  St.  Louis  and  graduated  1929,  he 
was  president  of  his  class.  He  served  as  Interne  at  St.  Francis  Hospital 
at  Wichita  and  resident-Post  graduate  Hospital,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  Philadelphia. 

He  is  a  general  physician  in  Wichita,  Kans.  He  is  physician  and  sur¬ 
geon  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  is  City  (Wichita)  Physician.  They  have 
three  children:  Frank  Eugene;  Thomas  Edwin;  Dennis  Lee. 

(1)  FRANK  EUGENE  EMERY,  M.  D.  b  May  l4,  1934  at  Wichita,  Kans.  grad¬ 
uated  from  Wichita  High  School  East  1951*  He  attended  Emporia  State 
Teachers  College  and  the  University  of  Kansas  in  Lawrence  where  he  graduated 
1955;  interned  one  year  at  Kansas  University  Medical  Center  to  July  1,  i960 
and  starts  residency  in  radiology  July  1,  i960.  He  married  Nov  3,  1956 
SARA  MANETTE  MARBLE  of  Ft.  Scott,  Kans.  at  the  University  Chapel  in  Law¬ 
rence,  Kans.  She  attended  the  University  of  Kansas.  They  have  two  sons: 
Frank  Michael  b  Aug  8,  1957  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 

Mark  Watson  b  Sept  17,  1958  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(2)  THOMAS  EDWIN  EMERY  b  Feb  l6,  1936  at  Wichita,  graduated  from 
from  Wichita  High  School  East  in  1953,  attended  Friends'  University  in 
Wichita;  Emporia  State  Teachers'  College  and  the  University  of  Kansas  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1957*  He  is  now  a  student  at  Kansas  City  University 
Dental  School  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  class  of  1962.  In  his  Junior  year  he 
was  vice  president  of  his  class.  He  was  also  a  Laboratory  Technician  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  was  on  the  State  Championship 
church  basketball  team  from  East  Heights  Methodict  Church  in  Wichita.  He 
m  Aug  3,  1958  SHERYL  KAY  DAVIS  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  She  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  1958.  For  two  years  she  taught  1st  and  2nd  grades  in 
a  Kansas  City,  Kans.  school.  Children:  Twins,  Kelly  and  Shelly  Emery, 

b  Oct  31,  i960. 

(3)  DENNIS  LEE  EMERY  b  Apr  5,  1930  at  Wichita,  graduated  from  Wichita 
High  School  East  1957*  He  is  now  (i960)  attending  Wichita  University  where 
he  is  taking  accounting  and  business  courses  and  plans  to  become  an  account¬ 
ant.  While  in  High  School  he  was  on  the  first  team  in  football  and  basket¬ 
ball.  He  is  now  active  in  intramural  sports.  He  m  KAY  COFFMAN  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  Aug  7,  i960.  She  attended  the  University  of  Kansas  two  years, 
then  attended  the  Oklahoma  University  in  Stillwater,  Okla.,  graduating  in 
May  1961. 
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5  EDWIN  CHANCY  BLOSS,  b  Dec  6,  1912,  at  Oneida,  Kansas.  Son  of 
Edwin  Chancy  and  Adelpha  Mae  (Gilmore)  Bloss.  He  graduated  from  Wichita, 
Kansas,  High  School,  and  from  Wichita  University  in  Business  Administration. 
While  attending  College  he  worked  at  The  Kansas  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

He  m  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  June  24,  1934,  ZELMA  LILLIAN  CORBIN  b  Sept  5, 

1907*  Children,  b  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 

(1)  JANET  GAE  b  April  7,  1936,  m  April  25,  1959  CLIFFORD  G.  ROWLAND. 

(2)  JILL  CORBIN  b  May  25,  1940. 

(3)  KEITH  ALLEN  (JOCK)  b  July  29,  1943. 

4  RICHARD  LESTER  BLOSS,  son  of  Simeon  Albert  and  Harriet  Elizabeth 
(Andrews)  Bloss  was  b  on  a  farm  near  Seneca,  Kansas,  March  19,  1887.  His 
mother  cooked  for  corn  shelters  that  day.  The  whole  neighborhood  was 
greatly  surprised  the  next  day  when  they  learned  the  Blosses  had  a  baby. 

When  he  entered  country  school,  his  first  teacher  was  his  brother,  Edwin 
Chancy  Bloss,  17  years  his  senior.  He  entered  the  Seneca  School  for  the 
seventh  grade,  and  continued  grade  school  in  Seneca.  He  graduated  from 
Seneca  High  School  1907.  He  attended  Campbell  College  at  Holton,  Kans. 

He  first  studied  Business  Administration  and  later  regular  college  work. 

He  was  employed  as  bookkeeper  in  the  Citizens  State  Bank  at  Seneca  and  he 
spent  one  summer  with  the  Rock  Island  Rail  Road  Store  as  stenographer  and 
order  clerk  at  Horton,  Kansas.  He  was  employed  as  a  bookkeeper  and  sten¬ 
ographer  at  the  Tonganoxie  (Kansas)  State  Bank  and  a  condensed  milk  factory, 
both  operated  by  the  President  of  the  bank. 

He  m  June  2,  1915  at  Raymore,  Mo.  IDA  PEARL  BARKER,  daughter  of  James 
R.  and  Lois  M.  (Davison)  Barker,  in  a  5  o’clock  home  wedding  with  sixty 
guests.  The  charivari  that  evening  will  long  be  remembered.  Lester  Bloss 
was  rejected  service  in  World  War  I  because  of  asthma.  In  early  1918  he 
became  Cashier  of  the  Farmers  State  Bank  at  LeLoup,  Kans.  but  for  health 
reasons  he  removed  to  Colorado  in  Dec  1919*  Ke  had  homesteaded  in  Kiowa 
County,  Colorado  in  1908  and  still  has  the  land.  The  Colorado  climate 
benefited  him  and  he  became  Assistant  Cashier  of  the  Deer  Trail  (Colorado) 
State  Bank,  and  later  was  Cashier.  In  June  1924  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Colorado  State  Bank  Commissioner  as  Special  Deputy  State  Bank  Commissioner. 
He  liquidated  State  Banks  at  Monument,  Cheraw,  Haswell,  Brandon,  Rocky  Ford 
and  Aguilar,  all  in  Colorado.  He  took  an  examination  for  Deputy  State 
Bank  Commissioner  in  1927  and  since  he  received  the  highest  grade  of  those 
taking  the  test,  he  became  a  regular  State  Bank  Examiner.  In  the  fall  of 
1930  he  resigned  to  accept  the  Cashiership  of  the  Bank  of  Manitou  Springs. 
From  1916  to  1935  he  had  written  insurance  as  a  side-line.  In  1935  he 
resigned  from  the  Manitou  Springs  Bank  to  operate  and  own  his  own  Insurance 
Agency,  writing  general  lines  as  well  as  Life  Insurance.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  a  Real  Estate  Broker. 


With  his  family  he  has  lived  in  Tonganoxie  and  Le  Loup,  Kans.  In 
Colorado  they  have  lived  in  Deer  Trail,  Denver,  Monument,  Cheraw,  Rocky 
Ford,  Manitou  Springs  and  since  May  15,  1958  in  Colorado  Springs.  He 
still  has  his  Insurance  business,  but  by  May  1958  they  had  sold  their 
twenty  rental  units  and  his  wife  claims  she  has  retired.  Children: 
RICHARD  LESTER,  JR.  b  Mar  12,  1916;  SIMEON  JAMES  b  May  25,  1920,  d  Dec 
1944^ The  latter  m  Wilma  Winona  Wortman  b  Oct  30,  1922,  daughter  of 
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George  and  Elma  Wortman  of  Harper,  Kans.  ,  no  issue.  She  m  2nd,  Robert  B. 
Schlihs  b  Aug  30,  1919  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  son  of  Bruner  and  Anna  Lee  (Fowler) 
Schlihs,  and  grandson  of  Hiram  G.  and  Laura  B.  Fowler.  Children:  Robert 
George  Schlihs  b  Oct  2 6,  1946  at  Denver,  Colo.;  Erica  Romaine  Schlihs  b 
Oct  22,  1951  at  Santa  Paula,  Calif.;  children  b  at  Santa  Monica,  Calif.: 

Janet  Laura  Schlihs  b  Nov  20,  1953  and  Andrea  Kristen  Schlihs  b  Jan  30, 

1956.  Wilma  Winona  and  Robert  B.  both  received  A.B.  Degrees  from  Denver 
University  and  Robert  also  has  his  Master's  Degree.  Both  have  taught  school 
and  Robert  is  now  (1959)  teaching  in  a  College  near  Los  Angeles. 

For  Richard  Lester,  Jr.  and  Simeon  James  Bloss  see  "Descendants  of 
James  R.  and  Lois  M.  (Davison)  Barker.  Chapter  4. 

Information  on  the  JAMES  RICHARD  BLOSS  FAMILY  was  furnished  by 
his  granddaughter,  Martha  Louise  (Bloss)  Ward,  daughter  of 

Wallace  Jefferson  Bloss. 

3  JAMES  RICHARD  BLOSS  son  of  Richard  and  Betsy  (Benton)  Bloss  b 
Oct  8,  18U8  in  Kendell  Co.,  Ill.  d  Jan  9>  1934  at  Beattie,  Kans.,  m  July 

13,  1874  in  Richmond  Township,  Nemaha  Co.,  Kans.  MARY  BURGER  b  Oct  4,  1851 
d  April  6,  1912  at  Claremont,  Calif.  She  and  her  husband  are  buried  at  Seneca, 
Kans.  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  J.  Hiram  and  Jane  (Metcalf)  Burger.  Chil¬ 
dren:  Wallace  Jefferson;  Ethel  Hattie. 

4  WALLACE  JEFFERSON  BLOSS  b  Sept  22,  1875  in  Nemaha  Co.  owner  and 
operated  a  grocery  store  for  many  years,  and  was  later  supervisor  of  roads 
in  his  county.  He  d  Sept  15,  1956  m  Jan  28,  1903  at  Beattie,  Kans.  NELLIE 
BERNICE  MIZE  b  Nov  19,  1878  d  Fall  of  1959  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  Both  are  buried 
at  Beattie,  Kans.  Nellie  was  the  daughter  of  Wesley  and  Nancy  Jene 
(McAlexander )  Mize.  She  was  an  accomplished  musician  and  taught  piano. 
Children:  Melvin  Richard;  Martha  Louise. 

5  MELVIN  RICHARD  BLOSS  son  of  Wallace  Jefferson  Bloss  b  Jan  l8,  1906 
at  Beattie,  Kans.  attended  Peru  State  Teachers  College  in  Peru,  Neb.  two 
years.  He  has  been  manager  of  an  A.  and  P.  store  for  28  years.  He  was 

in  the  U.S.  Army  3  years  as  storekeeper  in  World  War  II.  He  m  May  22,  1933 
CECILIA  SACHER;  no  issue. 


5  MARTHA  LOUISE  BLOSS,  daughter  of  Wallace  Jefferson  Bloss  b  May  26, 
1909  at  Beattie,  Kans.  attended  Peru  State  Teachers  College  two  years, 
and  one  year  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln.  She  taught  7th  and 
8th  grades  4  years.  She  m  July  3,  1932  FRED  L.  WARD;  no  issue. 

4  ETHEL  HATTIE  BLOSS,  daughter  of  James  Richard  and  Mary  (Burger) 
Bloss  and  sister  of  Wallace  Jefferson  Bloss  b  Aug  31,  1886  in  Nemaha  Co., 
Kans.  d  May  31,  1913  buried  at  Seneca,  Kans.  m  June  27,  1900  JAMES  EDGAR 
VAUGHN.  Children:  Virgil  Verner;  Vanita  Margaret. 

5  VIRGIL  VERNER  VAUGHN ,  son  of  Ethel  Hattie  Bloss  b  Apr  2,  1903  at 
Beattie,  Kans.  m  CHRISTINE  HELEKER.  Children:  Betty  Jeane;  Virgil  Edgar; 
Mary  Carol;  John  Robert;  Mildred  Joyce;  Vanita  Margaret;  James  Richard. 

(l)  BETTY  JEANE  VAUGHN  b  Sept  2,  1923  m  Aug  9,  1946  TOM  GOETSCH. 
They  have  one  adopted  child. 
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(2)  VIRGIL  EDGAR  VAUGHN  b  Mar  9,  1925  m  Mar  20,  1947  MARGARET 
FARSHER.  Children:  (T)  Marilyn  Louise  b  Jan  31 ,  1948;  (2)  Colien 
Joyce  b  Nov  28,  1949;  (3)  Penny  b  Dec  29,  1955;  (4)  Virgil  Loren  b  Mar 
2,  1958. 

(3)  MARY  CAROL  VAUGHN  b  July  25,  1926  m  Nov  28,  1948  ROBERT  BALDWIN. 
Children:  Robert,  Jr.  b  June  22,  1949;  Cherril  b  Apr  l4,  195I;  Keith  b 
Nov  5>  1952;  Christine  b  Mar  8,  1957 . 

(4)  JOHN  ROBERT  VAUGHN  b  Sept  1927  m  Jan  l8,  1949  VICTORIA  DUSCH. 
Children:  John,  Jr.  b  Oct  30,  1951;  Dennis  James  b  May  23,  1957;  Joan 
b  Aug  4,  1958. 

(5)  MILDRED  JOYCE  VAUGHN  b  Nov  28,  1930  m  May  l4,  1949  RICHARD 
HOFFMAN.  Children:  Rickie  b  May  l4,  I95O;  John  b  April  7,  1951;  Kathyrn 
b  June  11,  1952. 

(6)  VANITA  MARGARET  VAUGHN  b  Jan  15,  1934  d  April  8,  1935. 

(7)  JAMES  RICHARD  VAUGHN  b  Feb  l6,  1943. 

5  VANITA  MARGARET  VAUGHN  b  May  26,  1907  at  Beattie,  Kans.,  daughter 
of  Ethel  Hattie  and  J.  C.  Vaughn,  d  May  20,  1959  at  Boulder,  Colo,  m 
NORMAN  WITT  a  professor  at  Boulder  (Colo. )  University.  Children: 

Douglas  b  Sept  3,  1944  at  Boulder,  Colo. 

Information  on  William  Wallace  Bloss  furnished  by 

his  children. 

3  WILLIAM  WALLACE  BLOSS  son  of  Richard  and  Betsy  (Benton)  Bloss  b 
Feb  27,  1955  Kendle  Co.,  Ill.  m  Dec  1883  Nemaha  Co.,  Kans.  SARAH 
JOSEPHINE  COPPER  b  Dec  l6,  1856  Lawrence  Co.,  Penn.,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Ann  (Tindle)  Copper.  She  taught  several  terms  before  she  married. 
William  and  Sarah  had  five  children:  CARRIE  JESSIE;  BERTHA  MAY;  MATTIE 
IRENE;  BURTON  WILBER;  MECENA  CHANCY. 

In  his  early  years  William  was  a  farmer  in  Kansas,  but  due  to  an 
injury  to  a  hand  he  decided  to  sell  the  farm  and  move  to  a  town  where  he 
could  give  his  children  a  good  education  .  Since  there  was  a  good  High 
School  at  Pawnee  City,  Neb.  in  1900  the  family  moved  there.  The  oldest 
daughter  Carrie  had  her  teacher's  certificate  and  began  teaching.  The 
other  four  children  graduated  from  the  Pawnee  City  High  School  and  all 
five  children  attended  college.  At  one  time  all  five  were  teaching  at 
the  same  time.  One  year  four  children  left  on  the  same  train  for  their 
various  schools.  They  would  all  return  home  for  the  week-ends  to  get 
clean  clothes;  and  to  attend  Sunday  School  and  Church.  They  took  an  active 
part  in  both.  William  had  various  occupations.  His  last  position  was  that 
of  traveling  salesman  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Before  locating  in  Pawnee  City,  Neb.  the  family  lived  near  Axtell, 
Kans.  When  they  moved  from  there,  William  walked  the  twenty  miles  from 
Axtell  to  Pawnee  City  driving  three  cows,  when  the  weather  was  extremely 
cold. 
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When  the  Bloss  children  had  finished  High  School  it  was  decided  to 
move  to  Peru,  Neb.  where  the  children  could  attend  Peru  Teachers  College. 
When  they  left,  the  local  Pawnee  paper  states:  "W.  W.  Bloss  and  family 
left  Wednesday  for  their  future  home  in  Peru,  Neb.  They  have  been  residents 
of  this  city  for  many  years  and  were  numbered  among  our  best  families. 

They  are  fine  people  and  have  been  very  prominent  in  church  and  educational 
circles.  They  take  with  them  the  best  wishes  of  a  host  of  friends."  Sev¬ 
eral  years  later  they  returned  to  Pawnee  City.  William's  wife  d  Mar  4,  1922 
at  Pawnee  City,  Neb.  and  he  d  July  3,  1926  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  and  both  are 
buried  in  Pawnee  City. 

The  children  of  William  Bloss  taught  a  total  of  163  years:  Carrie, 

37;  Bertha  45;  Mattie  43;  Burton  3;  and  Mecena  35*  Mecena's  wife  17  years 
and  others  who  married  into  the  family,  or  grandchildren  taught  31  years, 
making  a  grand  total  of  194  years  of  teaching  for  one  family.  This  does 
not  include  the  time  William's  wife  taught  before  marriage. 

4  CARRIE  JESSIE  BLOSS  b  Dec  6,  1885  Baileyville,  Kans.  attended 
country  school  in  Nemaha  County  and  one  year  at  Axtell,  Kans.  In  1900 
the  family  moved  to  Pawnee  City,  Neb.  Carrie  had  taken  the  county  exam¬ 
inations,  received  her  teacher's  certificate  and  began  teaching.  She  at¬ 
tended  Summer  School  at  Peru  State  Teachers  College  and  in  1927  received 
her  A.  B.  Degree,  and  taught  thirty-seven  years,  usually  in  High  Schools. 

She  taught  in  Park  Ridge,  Ill.  in  a  school  for  girls,  mostly  from  broken 
homes.  It  proved  to  be  a  most  fascinating  experience.  She  also  taught  one 
year  at  a  boys  school  in  Glenn  Wood,  Ill.  She  taught  Normal  Training  and 
said,  "It  was  very  interesting  to  send  out  young  people  to  teach  with  a 
wee  bit  fairer  idea  of  what  it  was  like  to  teach  the  first  eight  grades". 

4  BERTHA  MAY  BLOSS  b  Aug  9*  1887  at  Baileyville,  Kans.  graduated 
from  the  Pawnee  City  High  School.  She  was  interested  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  began  a  course  in  Domestic  Science,  but  changed  to  Elementary 
Education.  She  taught  school  for  45  years,  most  of  this  time  in  the  first 
and  second  grades.  She  taught  34  years  in  one  school  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Here,  besides  teaching,  she  made  a  home  where  other  members  of  the  family 
could  stay,  including  nieces  and  nephews.  She  and  her  sister  Mattie 
bought  a  very  comfortable  home  in  Lincoln  and  sometimes  furnished  board 
and  room  to  help  pay  for  the  home,  which  they  did.  Bertha  did  University 
work  during  the  summer  months  and  also  attended  evening  classes. 

While  teaching  in  Lincoln,  she  helped  sponsor  a  Young  Peoples  Club  in 
the  school  where  she  taught.  She  was  very  active  in  Sunday  School  work, 
holding  responsible  positions.  She  belonged  to  various  teachers  organiza¬ 
tions  and  served  on  committees,  etc. 

The  first  year  Bertha  taught,  1907-1908*  was  in  the  country,  but 
there  was  no  place  to  board.  Finally,  she  found  a  room  close  to  the  school, 
but  she  had  to  furnish  her  own  heat,  and  board  herself.  Her  father  would 
take  her,  with  a  supply  of  food,  to  her  room  which  had  a  two-hole  oil  cook 
stove  and  a  little  oil  heater.  The  people  in  this  home  would  get  her  oil 
and  groceries  when  they  went  to  town.  This  went  on  until  after  Thanks¬ 
giving,  then  her  father  said  she  would  have  to  come  home,  if  no  one  would 
board  her.  So  finally  a  place  was  found.  She  received  $30.00  a  month 
this  first  year. .  The  second  year  she  taught  she  received  $45.00  and 
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walked  about  two  miles.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  drove  out 
early  one  morning  thinking  he  would  start  the  fire  for  her,  but  there 
already  was  a  good  fire,  and  Bertha  was  putting  work  on  the  blackboards. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  County  Teacher's  Paper  in  1913  this  article 
appeared:  "The  Armour  (Neb.)  school  board  called  upon  the  Misses  Bertha 

and  Mattie  Bloss  in  a  body  one  day  recently  and  asked  them  to  accept  re- 
election  to  their  present  positions  in  the  Armour  schools  next  year  at  an 
increase  in  salary.  Each  of  these  teachers  will  receive  $57-50  per  month 
next  year .  They  have  been  doing  excellent  work,  and  we  have  noted  that 
our  shoolboard  do  not  hesitate  for  price  when  a  teacher  really  demonstrates 
her  superior  ability  in  any  position.  We  would  advise  every  board  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  secure  the  best  teachers  possible.  It  means  infinitely 
more  to  your  school  and  your  whole  community  than  the  few  additional  dollars 
you  pay  to  secure  the  services  of  an  efficient  teacher.  Investigate  the 
record  of  your  applicants  before  you  hire,  and  above  all,  don't  experiment 
because  the  teacher  happens  to  be  somebody's  friend.  Hire  her  upon  what 
she  has  done,  and  you  will  make  no  mistake." 

^  MATTIE  IRENE  BLOSS  daughter  of  William  Wallace  and  Sarah  Josephine 
(Copper)  Bloss  b  Nov  25,  1888  at  Baileyville,  Kans.  graduated  from  the 
Pawnee  City  (Neb.)  High  School;  and  received  a  permanent  Life  Certificate 
from  the  Peru  Teachers  College  at  Peru,  Neb.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu¬ 
cation;  and  a  Master's  Degree  from  the  University  of  Nebraska.  She  taught 
school  ^3  years,  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  Nebraska. 

During  her  teaching  career,  a  Normal  Training  course  was  offered  in 
the  High  Schools  so  young  people  could  teach  in  the  rural  schools  after 
completing  the  two  year  course  as  outlined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Later,  young  teachers  were  required  to  have  more  preparation  for  teaching 
in  the  rural  schools.  Mattie  is  included  in  the  article  published  in  the 
County  Teachers  Magazine  of  March  1913  which  is  given  in  full  under  Bertha 
May  Bloss.  Mattie  retired  in  1958.  The  three  sisters  lived  together  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.  until  i960  when  they  moved  to  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

^  BURTON  WILBUR  BLOSS ,  son  of  William  Wallace  and  Sarah  Josephine 
(Copper)  Bloss  b  Aug  30,  T89O  Nemaha  Co.,  Kans.  graduated  from  the  Pawnee 
City,  Nebraska  High  School  in  1912  and  attended  the  Peru,  Neb.  Teachers 
College  two  years.  He  taught  school  three  years,  then  became  a  successful 
farmer.  Hem  May  26,  1915,  at  Pawnee  City,  Nebr.  EFFIE  MAE  STONEBURGER, 
b  Nov  17,  1889,  at  Lewistown,  Nebr.  They  have  six  children.  All  were 
born  in  Pawnee  City.  The  children  and  the  years  they  graduated  from 
Pawnee  City  High  School  are:  Laverne  M.  1934;  Hubert  B.  1936;  Willa  V. 

1940;  Winifred  Launa  1939;  Warren  E.  1941;  Allen  David,  1944. 

(1)  LAVERNE  M .  BLOSS  b  July  27,  1916,  is  a  farmer,  m  April  11,  1953 
EVELYN  BROWN  HARVEY  b  Aug  27,  1911,  at  Hamburg,  Iowa.  She  graduated  from 
Hamburg,  Iowa  High  School  in  1929  and  from  Broyles  Business  College  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.  in  1930. 

(2)  HUBERT  B.  BLOSS  b  Nov  26,  1918,  is  a  farmer,  m  Mar  3,  1945, 

DORIS  M,  HUNZEKER  b  Feb  13,  1924,  in  Pawnee  City,  Nebr.  She  graduated 
from  Humboldt,  Nebr.  High  School  in  1941,  and  taught  six  years.  Children: 
RICHARD,  b  Mar  24,  1947  in  Pawnee  City,  and  BONNIE  LOU  b  Nov  19,  1949  at 
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Carthage,  Mo. 


(3)  WILLA  V .  BLOSS  b  Nov  9,  1920.  In  1941  she  graduated  from  the 

School  of  Cosmetology  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  She  m  Feb  7 ,  1943,  EVERETTE  H. 

HIGHTSHOE,  b  Jan  23,  1920  at  Green  Wood,  Nebr.  He  served  in  the  Army  from 
Feb  19^2  to  Nov  1943.  He  spent  eighteen  months  over  seas  in  the  European 
Theatre . 

(4)  WINIFRED  LAUNA  BLOSS  b  Jan  27,  1922.  Graduated  in  I9I+O  from  the 

School  of  Cosmetology  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.  She  m  Jan  7,  1944,  RALPH  E.  KEARNS 

b  Nov  27,  1920  at  Greenlief,  Kans.,  graduated  Lincoln,  Nebr.  H.S.  June  1939* 
He  attended  the  University  of  Nebraska,  1939~'40.  He  entered  the  Array 
150th  1940  in  enlisted  status  and  served  with  the  Division  Surgeon's 
office,  35"th  Inf.  Division  until  June  1943  at  which  time  he  attended  the 
Officer's  Candidate  School  at  Camp  Barkley,  Texas  and  graduated  in  Class 
21,  on  Aug  4,  1943.  He  was  assigned  briefly  to  a  medical  battalion  in 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Finch  Haven,  New  Guinea,  Feb 
1944.  He  served  as  Administrative  Executive  in  the  Base  Surgeon's  office 
and  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  in  Feb  1945-  From  there  he  was  sent 
to  Tackhon  Ley  and  later  to  Batangas,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  base  surgeon's  office  as  Administrative  Executive  until 
rotated  to  the  States  in  Nov  1945  at  which  time  he  was  assigned  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  of  Personnel  at  Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 

He  served  in  this  capacity  until  separated  from  the  service  on  Mar  2 6,  1946. 

He  re-entered  the  service  Nov  10,  1948  and  was  assigned  as  Personnel 
Officer,  279"th  General  Hospital  at  Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital  at  Denver 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  June  1950  at  which  time  he  was  assigned 
to  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  28th  Infantry  Regiment  and  was  promoted  to 
Captain  June  24,  1951*  In  July  1950  he  went  to  Korea  and  served  in  combat 
until  Nov  1951  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was  assigned  to 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.  U.  S.  Army  Hospital  Detachment  Commander  until  July  1952 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  Pueblo  Ordnance  Depot  as  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ant  until  Nov  1954  when  he  was  shipped  to  Germany  where  he  served  in  Baum- 
holder,  Germany  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  12th  Medical  Company  Holding 
and  was  then  assigned  to  the  12th  Medical  Dispensary,  Garmisch,  Germany. 

Nov  9,  1957  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  attended  the  Advanced 
Course  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  Upon  completion  of  this  course,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  office  of  Doctrine  and  Training  Literature  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Major  March  23,  i960.  They  have  one  child,  LARRY  RALPH,  b  June 
10,  1944. 

(5)  WARREN  E.  BLOSS  b  Nov  l8,  1923-  In  June  1944  he  went  into  the 
service,  spending  one  year  at  Ft.  Riley,  Kansas,  and  one  in  Japan.  After 
he  came  home  he  became  a  farmer.  He  m  Feb  4,  1944  SARAH  I.  HUNZEKER, 

b  Sept  5,  1920  in  Richardson  County,  Nebr.  She  graduated  from  the  Humboldt, 
Nebr.  High  School  in  1938,  and  taught  school  six  years.  Children,  b  at 
Humboldt,  Nebr.:  WILLIAM  DAVID  b  Dec  11,  1944;  SARAH  JEANE  b  Nov  2,  1945- 
Children  born  at  Pawnee  City,  Nebr.,  DUANE  LEE,  b  Oct  11,  1947;  DIANA  MAE 
b  Oct  11,  1947,  and  DONALD  WARREN  b  Sept  2,  1948. 

(6)  ALLEN  DAVID  BLOSS  b  Aug  23,  1926.  A  farmer,  m  April  15,  1948, 
MILDRED  HUNZEKER  b  Oct  28,  1929  at  Pawnee  City,  Nebr.  Graduated  from  the 
Humboldt,  Nebr.  High  School  in  1946,  and  taught  school  two  years. 
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Children:  THERESA  IRENE,  b  July  l6,  1951;  NANCY  LEIGH,  b  Jan  30,  195 6, 
both  b  at  Paness  City. 


4  MECANA  CHANCY  BLOSS,  son  of  William  Wallace  and  Sarah  (Copper) 
Bloss,  b  Sept  3 ,  1892  at  Seneca,  Kansas,  m  Aug  10,  1922  at  Exeter,  Nebr., 
DELLA  MAE  ANDERSON  b  Mar  13,  1898  at  Roca,  Nebr.,  daughter  of  Richard 
Anderson  (who  came  to  America  as  a  lad  from  Sweden)  and  his  wife,  Charlotta 
Meyer,  whose  grandparents  came  from  Germany.  -Della  Mae  attended  the 
University  of  Nebr. ,  and  graduated  with  honors  from  Wayne  State  Teachers 
College  at  Wayne,  Nebr.,  where  she  majored  in  English  and  Home  Economics. 
She  did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  taught  school 
seventeen  years. 

Mecena  Chancy  Bloss  attended  Peru  State  Teachers  College  at  Peru, 
Nebr.,  two  years  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  with  an 
A.B.  Degree  and  received  his  Masters  Degree  in  Education  from  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.  He  taught  school  thirty-five  years,  mostly  as 
Principal  and  Supt.  of  Schools.  He  enlisted  in  World  War  I  and  received 
a  Commission  as  2nd  Lieut.  During  War  II  he  was  a  U.S.O.  Director.  They 
have  one  child: 

5  DALE  RICHARD  BLOSS  b  July  17,  1923,  at  Minden,  Nebr.  He  attended 
Wayne  State  Teachers  College  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Nebraska 
with  an  A.B.  Degree.  Later  he  obtained  a  Masters  Degree  in  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  same  University.  He  did  post  graduate  work  at  Greeley,  Colo, 
one  year.  He  has  been  Athletic  Coach  for  about  nine  years,  the  last  six 
at  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kansas.  He  m  July  l6,  1950  PHYT.T.IS 
WILLEFORD ,  who  attended  Peru  State  College  and  graduated  after  majoring 

in  Chemistry  and  Home  Economics.  She  did  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  and  has  taught  school  about  eight  years.  They  have  three 
children:  KIM  KATHRIN  b  June  26,  1956;  KAY  ANN  b  Mar  6,  1957;  TAD  RICHARD 
b  Dec  25,  1959. 

4  HELEN  BLOSS  b  June  7,  1888  at  Seneca,  Kansas,  daughter  of  Chauncey 
Hayden  and  Rhoda  (Copper)  Bloss,  taught  school  several  years  before  she 
m  GLEN  HERBST,  b  Nov  30,  1886,  at  Burwell,  Nebr.,  son  of  Ella  Mae  (Daven- 
port)  and  Jule  Andrew  Herbst.  Their  four  children  were  born  in  Burwell, 

Nebr.  They  were: 

(1)  BERTHA  MARIE,  b  July  7,  1909,  m  Oct  19,  1928,  THERON  A.  JOHNS. 

(2)  CHANCY  JULE  b  Dec  24,  1911,  m  HELEN  RUTH  SCOVILLE. 

(3)  VERN  WILLARD  b  April  l6,  1920,  m  MAUREEN  HELPINGSTEIN. 

(4)  MERLE  RAY  b  Jan  17,  1923,  m  GIVEN  SAUNDERS . 

4  BETSY  (BESSIE)  EDITH  BLOSS,  b  Dec  l8,  1892,  at  Baileyville,  Kans. 
daughter  of  Chauncey  Hayden  and  Rhoda  Ann  (Copper)  Bloss,  m  1st,  Aug  24, 
1914,  ARTHUR  LLOYD  CRAIG  b  Aug  31,  1914,  son  of  James  Monroe  and  Emma 
(Hall)  Craig.  They  had  five  children.  Betsy  Edith  m  2nd,  Homer  Daniel 
Liggett.  No  issue. 

(l)  DONALD  JOHN  b  Aug  27,  1915. 
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(2)  VIRGINIA  KATHERINE,  b  April  12,  1917,  m  PAUL  A.  RUPP. 

(3)  MILDRED  ELIZABETH  b  Aug  21,  1919,  m  EDDIE  BARTON . 

(4)  LENA  WINNIFRED  b  Jan  7,  1922,  at  Valley  County,  Nebr.  m  Sept  13, 
1945,  at  Ord,  Nebr.,  CHARLIE  S.  KRIEWALD  b  June  2,  1921  at  North  Loup, 
Nebr.,  son  of  August  S.  and  Myrtle  L.  (Schauer)  Kriewald.  Charlie  is  a 
contractor  and  builder  at  Ord,  Nebraska.  Children  born  at  Ord:  CLARLIE 
RODNEY,  b  Dec  l4,  1946;  PATRICIA  LAVONNE,  b  Jan  7,  195^- 

(5)  MERRY  MARGARET  b  Dec  3,  1926  m  RUSSEL  REYNOLDS. 

4  WILLARD  BLOSS  son  of  Chauncey  Hayden,  m  1st  LENA  LIDIKAY.  They 
had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  lived  near  Wellsville,  Kans.,  when 
the  children  were  born. 


CHAPTER  3 
THE  BENTON  FAMILY 

1  ANDREW  BENTON  bp  Oct  15,  1620  in  England,  d  July  31,  1683  and  is 
buried  near  the  wall  of  the  First  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn,  in  the  "Old 
Center  Burying  Ground".  His  father  was  John  Benton  who  d  Feb  12,  1662 
of  the  Parish  of  Epping,  Essex,  England.  He  m  MISS  SOUTHERNWOOD  at 
Epping  May  25,  l6l8  who  d  June  5,  155^*  Their  children  were:  ANDREW  b 

1620;  Thomas  1622;  Marie  1625;  Elizabeth  1628. 

Andrew  Benton  settled  in  Milford,  Conn,  where  he  was  allotted  "parcel 
No.  64"  at  the  apportionment  in  Nov  1639,  bought  from  the  Indians  on  Feb 
12  of  that  year.  Milford  was  purchased  by  a  committee  of  planters  for 
the  consideration  of  "6  coats,  10  blankets,  1  kettle,  12  hatchets,  12  hoes, 
2  dozen  knives,  and  one  dozen  small  glasses,"  (mirrors).  Andrew's 
"parcel  No.  64"  contained  three  acres  on  the  west  side  of  Half  Mile  brook 
and  in  time  he  added  several  other  pieces  to  it.  He  m  1st,  prob  1649, 
HANNAH  STOCKING  who  d  prob  1670  or  1672,  youngest  daughter  of  George 
Stocking  of  Hartford,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town.  George  settled 
first  in  "The  New  Towne"  now  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  went  from  there  to 
Hartford  as  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  1636.  He  m  1st,  in  England,  Ann; 
m  2nd,  in  Hartford,  Agnes  (perhaps  (Shotwell)  Webster,  widow  of  Gov.  John 
Webster  who  d  l66l. )  (Ref.  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  50:172) 

Andrew  Benton  and  wife  Hannah  joined  the  church  in  Milford,  he  on 
Mar  5,  1648  and  she  on  Oct  13,  1650.  They  were  dismissed  to  the  Hartford 
Church  in  Mar  1666  where  they  removed  in  1662.  The  First  Church  records 
of  Milford,  Conn,  show  that  a  son  of  Andrew  Benton  was  baptized  April  l4, 
I65O.  This  son,  John,  on  May  24  following  was  found  "by  his  mother  in  ye 
bed  in  ye  night  dead".  Other  children  of  Andrew  and  Hannah  were:  Hannah 
bp  Nov  23,  165 1;  Andrew  bp  Aug  12,  1653;  Mary  b  Apr  l4,  l655j  John  b  Oct  7, 
1656;  Samuel  b  Aug  15,  1658;  JOSEPH  b  l660;  Dorothy  prob  1662. 

Court  records  show  he  was  fence-viewer  in  1663  and  1664;  juror  in 
1664  and  1667;  freeman  in  May  1665;  suppressor  of  "disorders  during  public 
worship",  during  the  Hartford  controversy,  and  collector  of  minister's 
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rates  in  l66j .  In  Feb  1670  he  separated  to  the  Second  Church. 

Andrew  m  2d,  prob  in  1673,  Anne,  daughter  of  George  Cole,  "a  Godly- 
man  of  some  public  trust".  She  was  the  "bewitched  maid"  on  whose  account 
mainly  Nathaniel  Greensmith  and  wife  were  hanged  for  witchcraft,  Jan  25, 

1663.  (Goffe,  the  regicide,  who  was  then  hiding  in  Milford,  wrote  in  his 
diary,  "Feb  24,  that  after  the  hanging,  the  maid  was  well",  and  Cotton 
Mather  in  1684  said,  "She  is  restored  to  health,  united  with  the  church 
and  living  in  good  repute").  She  d  April  19,  1685,  leaving  her  estate  to 
be  divided  among  her  three  surviving  children.  Ebenezer  bp  Jan  4,  1674  to 
have  a  double  portion  because  of  "impotency";  Lydia  bp  Feb  13,  1676;  Hannah 
bp  Jan  26,  1679 >  John  bp  May  30,  1680  d  1683. 

Andrew  Benton's  homestead  was  formerly  owned  by  Nathaniel  Greensmith. 

He  was  a  creditor  in  Hartford  of  Nathaniel  Greensmith,  who  was  executed 
for  witchcraft  at  Hartford  Jan  25,  1663  and  the  Court  allowed  payment  of 
his  debt  Feb  4,  1664,  the  record  being;  "Feb  4,  1664,  To  make  a  finall 
Issue  of  payment  of  Nat.  Greensmiths  debts,  the  Court  allows  out  of 
Andrew  Benton's  Bill  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  and  they  viz:  Marshall, 
ensigne  and  peck  are  to  sattisfy  themselves  for  their  paines  there  abouts 
out  of  this  estate." 

Andrew  d  July  31,  1683  at  Hartford,  Conn,  and  left  an  estate  of  345 
lbs.  17  s  and  9  d.  (inventory  of  his  estate  on  page  20,  "Samuel  Slade 
Benton  and  his  ancestors  and  Descendants"  by  J.  H.  Benton,  Jr.  1620-1901) 
(Pub.  Rec.  Conn.  Vol.  1:19) 

2  JOSEPH  BENTON  b  ca.  1660  son  of  Andrew  and  Hannah  Stocking,  is 
mentioned  in  his  grandfather  Stocking's  will.  Joseph  m  1st,  Martha  Peck, 
a  daughter  of  Deacon  Paul  Peck  of  Hartford,  Conn,  who  left  him  a  legacy  of 
5  lbs.  in  his  will  dated  June  25,  1695;  he  m  2nd,  Feb  10,  1698  SARAH  WATERS 
daughter  of  Bevil  Waters  of  Hartford,  "a  man  of  good  estate,"  who  d  Mar  1729 
leaving  his  "eldest  daughter",  Sarah  Benton,  wife  of  Joseph  Benton,  500  lbs. 
Martha  had  one  child,  Joseph. 

Joseph  Benton,  Sr.  united  with  the  church  Mar  8,  1696,  his  wife  Sarah 
Mar  15,  1713*  In  1714  they  probably  removed  from  Hartford  to  the  town  of 
Tolland,  Conn,  where  he  and  son  Joseph,  Jr.  and  his  brother,  Samuel  (b  1658) 
and  his  son  Samuel,  appear  as  "inhabitants"  and  first  proprietors,  May  l4, 
1716.  Joseph,  Sr.  was  its  first  town  clerk,  from  Dec  1717  to  Dec  1720;  a 
selectman  in  1721  and  1722;  a  First  Deacon  of  the  church,  and  largely 
"intrusted  with  public  affairs".  At  a  survey  of  the  line  between  the  towns 
of  Tolland  and  Coventry  in  1722,  his  house  and  three  acres  of  land  fell 
within  the  latter,  but  by  agreement  he  was  "still  accounted  an  inhabitant" 
of  Tolland.  He  was  at  Newton,  Conn.  Nov  23 ,  1739  and  in  17^2  he  removed 
probably  with  his  son  Jehiel,  to  the  town  of  Kent,  in  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 
His  gravestone,  at  the  west  side  of  Good  Hill  Cemetery,  near  the  village  of 
Kent  is  inscribed:  "Hear  Lies  the  Body  of  Deacon  Joseph  Benton  who  died 
Aug  12,  1753  in  his  93rd  year  of  age". 

Children  by  his  second  wife:  Ruth  1699-1712;  Sarah  1701-1712;  ISAAC 
b  Feb  8,  bp  Feb  14,  1703;  Aaron  1705;  Jemima  1708;  Jehiel  1710;  Kezia  bp  1714. 

3  ISAAC  BENTON  b  Feb  8,  1703,  at  Hartford,  Conn,  d  Sept  17,  1759 J 
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lived  in  Hartford;  Tolland  in  1716;  Kent  1743  and  Salisbury,  Conn.  1746. 

He  m  Mar  l6,  1730  RUTH  NORTON  b  1708,  of  Edgar town.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  1678/9  -  1753  and  Hepsibah  (Skiff)  Norton  1678-1769. 

Thomas  Norton  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Norton,  b  May  3 ,  l64l  -  1723  at 
Weymouth,  Mass,  and  m  1663  Ruth  Bayes  b  1642,  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Boston. 
Isaac  Norton  was  the  son  of  Nicholas,  l6l6  -  169O,  who  settled  in  Weymouth, 
Mass,  among  the  early  pioneers.  He  bought  Feb  20,  1639  of  Richard  Stander- 
wick  of  Broadway,  Somersetshire,  a  clothier,  all  the  cattle  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hull  in  New  England.  He  had  lands  deeded  to  him  in  Weymouth,  Mass,  in 
1643.  He  was  elected  a  town  officer  in  1646  but  removed  to  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  d  there  in  1690  aged  80  years.  He  was  a  prominent  citizen  and  held 
various  town  offices.  Children:  Nicholas  b  bef  1640;  Isaac  b  at  Weymouth 
May  3,  l64l;  Jacob  b  Mar  1,  1644;  Benjamin  b  1659*  His  son  Benjamin  lived 
at  Edgar town  and  m  Hannah . 

Isaac  Benton  was  in  Tolland  as  early  as  1716,  but  removed  from  there 
to  Kent  in  1743  where  he  and  his  wife  Ruth  joined  the  church  March  l4,  1744; 
from  there  they  went  to  Salisbury  in  1746.  Isaac  became  a  freeman  April  7 , 
1751;  He  was  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  in  1753  and  55;  a  tither  in 
1754  and  a  lister  and  grandjuror  in  ^756.  He  d  1757  and  was  buried  in  the 
"Old  Cemetery"  at  Salisbury.  His  estate  consisted  of  79  acres  in  southwest 
corner  of  the  town,  near  Ore  Hill,  and  personal  property  of  43  lbs.  19s  8p. 
His  widow  Ruth  and  8  children  survived.  Children:  Sarah  b  1731;  Isaac  b 
1732;  David  1734;  Stephen  1737;  Joseph  1740-41;  NATHAN  b  Feb  28,  1743;  Levi 
1746  b  in  Kent,  Conn.;  Ruth  1747  b  in  "Oblong";  Jehiel  1752-1753- 

4  NATHAN  BENTON  b  Feb  28,  1743 ,  in  Tolland,  Conn,  d  1813  at  Moretown, 
Vt.  He  was  a  freeman  at  Salisbury,  Conn.  Apr  9,  1770.  He  m  ESTHER.  The 
Salisbury  church  record  (Vol.  2:43)  records  five  children:  Esther,  b  Nov 
13,  1786;  Betty  b  Dec  22,  1768;  Lucy  b  Feb  8,  1771;  Anna  b  Aug  9>  1773;  and 
NATHAN  b  April  13,  1778.  (See  Nathan  Benton,  Sr's  war  record  in  "Conn. 
Soldiers  in  the  American  Revolution")  The  first  census  of  U.S.  Heads  of 
Families  for  Vermont,  1790,  p  84,  shows  this  family  living  in  Sharon,  Vt. 

The  Vermont  Historical  Magazine  by  Abby  M.  Hemenway,  1822,  Vol.  4:244, 
lists  Nathan  Benton,  a  pioneer  of  Middlesex,  Vt.,  and  Moretown,  Vt.  (Vol. 
4:299,  802  footnotes).  Listed  under  "Longevity  of  Moretown,  Nathan  Benton 
d  at  the  age  of  70;  his  wife,  Esther,  77;  and  Nathan,  Jr.  79*" 

"On  Jan  1,  1812  Nathan  Benton,  one  of  the  first  settlers  (of  Moretown) 
deeded  two  acres  of  land  here  to  Joseph  Chapin,  Joseph  Holden,  and  l6  others; 
the  land  to  be  used  for  a  neighborhood  burying  ground.  In  the  Spring  of 
1822  there  were  five  graves,  and  a  fence  was  built  around  the  cemetery.  In 
1858  further  improvements  were  made." 

5  NATHAN  BENTON,  JR.  b  Apr  13,  1778  at  Salisbury,  Conn,  d  1855  age  79; 
m  1st  1802,  EUNICE  HAND  1781  -  1836,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Ruth  (South- 
worth)  Hand.  Ruth  was  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Southworth  and  Abigail  Peabody, 
a  descendant  of  *Richard  Warren,  and  *John  Alden  and  *Priscilla  (Mullins) 
Alden,  Mayflower  Pilgrims.  Nathan,  Jr.  was  in  Sharon,  Vt.  in  1790*  He  and 
wife,  Eunice,  in  Jan  1836,  are  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Moretown, 

Vt.  Congregational  Church.  The  second  (Church)  Committee  meeting  was  held 
in  their  home.  Nathan  was  a  Deacon  (Vt.  Hist.  Magazine,  Vol.  4:  244,  599* 
602,603).  Children:  GILBERT  b  May  6,  l8o4;  Nancy  b  1806  -'71,  m  1829  * 
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Aaron  Burr  Freeman;  Eunice  d  Dec  12,  I85A  at  Williamson,  N.Y. 

Nathan  Benton,  Jr.,  prob  m  2nd  Mrs.  Gibbs,  who  had  a  son  Benjamin,  and 
a  daughter  Elizabeth.  On  Aug  17,  1855,  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  were  at  the 
home  of  their  mother,  and  both  wrote  letters  to  Gilbert  Benton  who  had 
moved  from  Pike,  N.Y.  1843  to  Kane  Co.,  Ill.  Benjamin's  letter  written 
Aug  17,  1855  at  Williamson,  N.Y.  began:  "Brother,  Uncle,  Aunt  and  Cousins". 
In  it  he  mentions  Uncle  and  Aunt  Curtis;  as  also  does  Elizabeth.  Eunice 
(Hand)  Benton  had  a  sister,  Submit,  who  m  Philo  Curtis.  Elizabeth  wrote: 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  are  here"  (at  her  mother's)  then  says  "Aunt  Curtis 
looks  smart,  Uncle  is  very  feeble." 

6  GILBERT  BENTON  b  May  6,  l8o4.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  New 

England  states  and  for  many  years  lived  in  Pike,  in  those  days  in  Alleghany 

Co.,  N.Y.  It  is  Wyoming  County  now.  He  m  ca.  1823  or  '24  JEMIMA  SEAVEY 
b  July  7,  1806  at  Rye,  N.H.  She  d  Mar  l8,  1904  at  Kaneville,  Ill.  Gilbert 

d  July  3,  1859  Kaneville,  Ill.  and  both  are  buried  in  the  Kaneville 

Cemetery  as  are  Jemima's  parents,  Mark  Seavey  I766-I853  and  Jemima  Shaw 
1786-1857*  (See  Seavey).  Children  of  Gilbert  and  Jemima  (Seavey)  Benton 

b  in  Pike,  N.Y.  (l)  Simeon  b  1825  m  1st . Hall;  m  2nd,  Electa  Jay,  issue: 

Martha;  Frank;  Belle;  Alice;  May;  Jedd;  Lottie;  Dell;  Lyda  Benton;  (2) 

Ruth  b  1827  m . Thomas  and  had  Elizabeth  Thompson,  m  2d.... Snow  and  had: 

Mescena;  Frank;  James;  Gilbert;  (3)  BETSY  b  1828  m  RICHARD  BLOSS  and  had: 
SIMEON  ALBERT  b  Dec  8,  1845  d  Dec  3,  1926;  JAMES  RICHARD  b  Oct  8,  1848,  d 
Jan  9,  1934;  WILLIAM  WALLACE  b  Feb  27,  1855,  d  July  3,  1926;  CHANCY  HADEN 
b  Nov  19,  1959;  (4)  Russell  b  1833  m  Martha  Acres  and  had:  Ruby;  Ada; 
Gilbert;  Mary;  (5)  Jane  b  1832  m  1st,  John  McNair  and  had:  John;  Ernest; 
Esther;  m  2d.... Doty  and  had  Mary;  (6)  Eliza  b  1832  m  John  Smith  and  had: 
Hattie;  Mattie;  Nellie;  (7)  Lucinda  b  1838  m  Wallace  Gregory  and  had: 

Marion;  Nora;  Alice;  Charles  Gregory,  m  2nd . Cave;  (8)  William  b  1843 

m  Sarah  Austin  and  had:  Myra;  Elmer;  Emma;  Roy;  (9)  Charles  b  1845  in 
Kane  Co.,  Ill.  d  there  Sept  2,  1928,  m  Judith  Jenette  Price,  daughter  of 
Wm.  Price  and  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  Samuel  Smith  who  m  1843  Azubah  Farns¬ 
worth.  Azubah's  parents  were  early  settlers  in  Blackberry  Township,  Ill. 
in  1835  coming  here  from  Erie  Co.,  Pa.  in  1831.  Mary  Mariah  b  in  1819  in 
Erie  Co.,  Pa.  died  at  age  of  8l. 

Gilbert  Benton  and  his  son  Simeon  farmed  in  what  was  then  Allegheny 
Co.  New  York.  They  ran  a  mill  and  general  store  where  goods  were  exchanged 
for  produce.  Gilbert  was  a  well  educated  man  for  that  day  and  did  much 
settling  of  estates  and  clearing  land  titles.  In  1843  he,  with  his  family, 
left  New  York  and  traveled  to  Illinois  in  a  covered  wagon.  On  the  way  some 
trouble  developed  and  they  needed  a  hammer.  They  stopped  at  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  had  one  made.  Rather  than  spend  their  money  they  persuaded  the 
blacksmith  to  take  two  geese  they  were  taking  west  with  them.  The  trade 
was  made;  ever  after  for  the  past  117  years  that  hammer,  which  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  his  great  granddaughter  Bernice  (Benton)  Bastain  is  called  the 
"goose  hammer".  Although  Gilbert  Benton  used  oxen  on  the  farm,  they  drove 
horses  with  the  covered  wagon  on  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Illinois.  He 
had  land  from  the  Government  for  $1.00  per  acre.  Upon  this  land  was  water 
for  the  stock,  and  trees  for  building  a  log  cabin.  While  living  in  this 
cabin  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  have  several  Indians  appear  at  the  door 
but  they  were  friendly  and  when  given  food,  would  leave.  The  main  tribes 
had  moved  away.  On  the  farm  many  arrowheads  and  a  stone  hammer  were  found. 
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Money  was  scarce  and  boundary  lines  had  to  be  settled.  Gilbert  had 
444  acres.  His  son  Russell  wanted  to  be  a  seaman.  In  order  to  keep  him  from 
going,  he  deeded  a  part  of  the  farm  to  him  and  Gilbert  later  bought  two  more 
farms.  When  they  decided  to  build  a  better  house,  in  exchange  for  this  work 
he  gave  a  carpenter  named  Sheldon,  living  in  Blackberry  Township,  80  acres 
of  land.  Gilbert's  granddaughter,  Ella  Benton,  wrote  about  her  grandfather, 
"Many  years  after  grandfather's  death,  I  met  Mrs.  Sheldon,  the  wife  of  the 
carpenter,  then  a  very  old  lady,  and  the  only  person  who  ever  told  me  of 
having  known  my  grandfather  Benton.  She  was  so  hearty  in  her  praise  of  him 
as  having  been  so  honest  in  all  their  business  dealings  as  well  as  kind  and 
understanding.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  spent  the  night  in  their  home,  she 
was  much  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  all  she  had  in  the  house  to  eat  was 
cornmeal;  so  for  supper,  she  served  mush  and  milk,  and  for  breakfast  fried 
mush,  which  he  insisted  were  two  of  his  greatest  favorites,  and  ate  so 
heartily,  and  put  her  so  at  ease,  that  she  never  forgot  it,  and  was  ever¬ 
lastingly  his  friend." 

The  newcomers  felt  the  need  of  a  school.  One  gave  land,  others  hauled 
stone  from  the  quarries  in  Batavia,  10  miles  away.  The  Stone  schoolhouse 
was  located  in  Blackberry  Township  about  a  mile  from  the  Benton  cabin.  The 
children  sat  on  benches  and  used  slates  and  quill  pens.  They  attended  school 
a  few  months  each  year,  few  subjects  were  taught,  mostly  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  spelling.  However,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  were 
usually  acquired.  Some  of  these  pupils  were  inspired  for  a  desire  for 
greater  knowledge  which  led  to  self  education. 

The  youth  of  that  day  found  enjoyment  in  "Spelling  Bees".  Not  only 
spelling  each  other  down  in  their  own  school  but  doing  so  at  neighboring 
schools . 

In  those  early  days  grain,  hogs  and  all  produce  raised  on  the  farms 
were  hauled  in  wagons  to  Chicago,  45  miles  away.  The  new  land  was  broken 
by  ox  teams,  at  first  clothes  were  made  of  homespun  material  and  tallow 
candles  and  lanterns  furnished  the  light.  Gilbert  rented  out  his  ox  team 
for  37c_ts  a  day. 

Gilbert  Benton  was  a  very  religious  man,  but  very  firm  in  his  decisions. 
He  gave  liberally  of  his  time  and  money  to  the  church.  He  was  not  an  or¬ 
dained  minister  but  did  supply  work,  and  often  preached  in  the  Baptist  church 
in  Kaneville.  He  was  known  for  his  generosity,  kindness  and  honesty.  It 
was  while  he  was  visiting  his  daughter  Jane  in  Penn,  he  took  ill.  Two  days 
after  his  return  home,  he  died  at  the  age  of  55  on  July  5,  1859 •  The  last 
will  and  testament  of  Gilbert  Benton  was  made  July  4,  1859  and  was  filed 
July  9,  1859;  John  Green,  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  the  County  of  Kane, 
Illinois.  It  was  approved  July  15,  1859,  David  Eastman,  County  Judge.  Re¬ 
corded  in  Bk  12,  p  44. 

The  bequests  of  Gilbert  Benton  age  55  years  of  sound  mind  and  memory 
are  as  follows:  1.  "I  bequeath  to  my  wife  Jemima  the  undivided  third  of  my 
real  estate  and  personal  estate  of  every  name  and  nature,  whatsoever,  to  be 
accepted  by  her  and  received  in  lieu  of  dower;  provided  however  on  this 
condition  that  she  remains  my  widow,  but  in  case  she  married  again  after 
my  decease  the  above  named  property  then  and  in  that  case  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  my  sons  William  and  Charles.  2.  To  my  sons  William  and  Charles 
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Benton  their  heirs  I  give  and  devise  in  equal  shares  all  the  rest  residue 
and  remainder  of  my  real  and  personal  estate  together  with  all  the  here¬ 
ditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  otherwise  appertaining 
to  have  and  to  hold.  The  above  described  property  to  said  William  and 
Charles  Benton  and  their  heirs  forever.  3*  I  give  and  devise  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Lucinda  Gregory  the  sum  of  $200.00.  4.  I  give  and  devise  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Jane  McNair,  the  sum  of  $250.00.  5*  I  give  and  devise  to  my  daughter 

Eliza  Smith  the  sum  of  $275*00.  6.  I  give  and  devise  to  my  daughter  Ruth 

Snow  the  sum  of  $100.00.  (After  each  of  his  daughter's  bequests  he  had:) 

The  above  sum  to  be  paid  in  sums  or  payment  to  be  realized  from  the  Products 
and  interest  of  the  Estate  at  such  times  as  shall  be  convenient  without  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  Principal  of  the  estate.  7*  I  hereby  appoint  my  wife  Jemima 
Benton  executrix  and  my  son  Simeon  Benton  Executor.  Revoking  all  former 
wills  and  Testaments  by  me  made,  I  also  desire  that  my  wife  Jemima  Benton 
and  son  Simeon  Benton  shall  be  guardians  for  the  above  minor  children 
William  and  Charles  Benton.  Son  Simeon  to  have  fair  compensation  for  such 
services  as  he  may  render  as  executor  and  guardian."  The  will  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  John  A.  Scott  of  Kaneville,  Ill.  and  R.  W.  (last  name  blurred). 

Among  the  keepsakes  in  the  Benton  family  from  the  covered  wagon  trip 
from  New  York  to  Illinois  in  1843  are  the  staves  from  the  wagon,  the  Boston 
rocker  in  which  Jemima  (Seavey)  Benton  sat  during  the  trip,  ox  yokes, 
spinning  wheel,  wool  carder,  a  reel,  tallow  candle  molds,  Family  Bible, 
blacksmith-made  hammer  (called  the  goose  hammer),  maple  cord  bed,  handmade 
wooden  barley  fork,  tallow  candle  lantern,  grain  flail,  large  wooden  clothes 
chest,  old  glass  and  a  few  pieces  of  silverware. 

7  BETSY  BENTON  b  June  6,  1827/8  at  Pike,  Wyoming  County  (formerly 
Allegheny)  New  York  accompanied  her  parents  and  family  to  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 
in  1843-  Family  tradition  says  her  father  did  not  want  her  to  marry 
RICHARD  BLOSS  and  therefore  did  not  mention  her  in  his  will.  A  copy  of 
the  marriage  license  of  Richard  Bloss  and  Betsy  Benton  issued  at  Geneva, 

Ill.  Oct  17,  1844  in  Kane  County  discloses  it  was  filed  Nov  1,  1844; 

Witness,  Mark  W.  Fletcher;  M.  W.  Fletcher,  Clerk.  They  were  married  Oct 
24,  1844  by  John  Beaver,  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Blackberry  Township,  Kane 
Co.,  Ill.  and  lived  there  for  some  time.  Children:  SIMEON  ALBERT  BLOSS 

b  Dec  8,  1845  Little  Rock,  Ill.;  James  Richard  Bloss  b  Oct  8,  1848;  William 
Wallace  Bloss  b  Feb  27,  1855;  Chauncey  Hayden  b  Nov  19,  1859.  (See  Bloss) 

In  June  1864  the  family  moved  to  Nemaha  County,  about  7  miles  from 
Seneca,  Kans.  Richard  d  on  the  farm  Aug  29,  1889  and  Betsy  d  in  Seneca, 

Kans .  Oct  l8,  1900  and  both  are  buried  in  the  Seneca  Cemetery. 

8  SIMEON  ALBERT  BLOSS  b  Dec  8,  1845  at  Little  Rock,  Ill.  m  Jan  31, 

1868  HARRIETT  ELIZABETH  ANDREWS  b  Aug  5,  1847  in.  Conn.  Both  died  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  and  are  buried  in  the  Seneca,  Kans.  Cemetery.  He 
d  Dec  3,  1926  and  she  d  June  2,  1938.  (See  Andrews  and  Bloss  Families). 


NOTE:  Since  CHARLES  BENTON,  youngest  son  of  Gilbert  and  Jemima 
(Seavey )  Benton  had  a  number  of  descendants,  it  seems  proper  to  include 
him  and  his  family  in  this  book. 
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7  CHARLES  BENTON  b  1845,  in  Kane  Co.,  Ill.  d  at  Kaneville,  Ill., 

Sept  2,  1928,  m  JUDITH  JENETTE  PRICE  b  1845,  d  Sept  11,  1921  at  Kaneville, 
Ill.  She  was  called  'Aunt  Net'  by  Simeon  Albert  Bloss  and  family.  Altho 
both  Charles  and  wife  were  the  same  age  as  Simeon,  they  were  always  called 
Uncle  and  Aunt  by  him.  They  last  visited  this  Bloss  family  in  1916  and 

Aunt  Net  made  the  acquaintance  of  Richard  Lester  Bloss,  Jr.,  a  very  young 

infant . 

Judith  Jenette  was  the  daughter  of  William  Price,  who  was  b  in  County 
West,  North  Ireland,  July  4,  l8l6.  In  1831  at  the  age  of  15  he  came  to 
American  with  his  oldest  brother,  Hugh.  He  first  located  in  Vermont.  He 
worked  in  caring  for  horses,  in  a  stage  coach  barn.  He  had  heard  so  much 
about  the  "Far  West"  in  l84l  he  went  to  Illinois,  where  he  took  up  land 
from  the  Government. 

In  those  days,  the  amount  of  land  a  man  was  able  to  plow  around  in  one 
day,  from  sun-up  to  sun-down,  was  allotted  free.  (Ref.  Our  Family,  1843- 
1953 ,  by  Ella  Benton  Annis).  He  added  to  this  and  had  a  total  of  167  acres 

which  remained  in  the  Price  name  for  more  than  100  years.  He  later  added 

235  and  80  acres. 

William  Price  m  1843  Mary  Miriah  Smith  b  in  Erie  Co.,  Pa.  1819, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Azubah  (Farnsworth)  Smith.  Her  parents  were  early 
settlers  of  Blackberry  Township,  Ill.  in  1831.  William  Price  and  his  wife 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary.  They  had  11  children.  Mary 
Mariah  Smith  often  spoke  of  the  Blackhawk  tribe  of  Indians,  still  located 
in  Kane  County,  Ill.,  at  that  time.  These  Indians  later  moved  elsewhere. 

Charles  Benton  and  wife  lived  with  his  mother,  Jemima  (Seavey)  Benton 
38  years.  Their  children  were: 

(1)  Charles  Edward  (Ned). 

(2)  Portus,  b  Nov  9,  1870  d  Mar  20,  1951  m  Feb  17,  1897 

Eliza  Barnes.  Both  d  1951;  he  Mar  20,  she  May  3 • 

(3)  Lou  Newton  b  July  8,  1873  d  Feb  19;  1934  m  Mary  E. 

Myers,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Hammond)  Myers  of 
Aurora,  Ill.,  July  26,  1898,  and  had  Jeanette;  Marjorie 
m  Paul  H.  Muenzberg  d  Feb  19;  1934. 

(4)  Ella  b.  June  8,  1875  m  Dec  l4,  1902  David  W.  Annis,  son  of 

James  and  Adelia  (Woodward)  Annis,  and  had  Wilbur  who 
died  young;  she  adopted  Louise.  Ella  wrote  memoirs 
of  her  early  childhood  and  told  of  her  Benton  grand¬ 
parents.  She  d  in  Aurora,  Ill.,  in  the  Spring  of  1959- 

(  5)  Fred  Wayne  b  Aug  27,  1877  at  Kaneville,  Ill.,  m  1st  Nov  l6 
1904  Annie  L.  Barton.  She  and  infant  son  d  about  three 
years  later;  he  m  2nd  Mabel  (Farrell)  Passon,  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Nellie  (Moody)  Farrell  June  24,  1920. 

They  had  no  children,  lived  on  the  Benton  Homestead  a 
number  of  years  and  then  moved  to  Elburn,  Ill.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  W.  Benton  were  a  wonderful  aid  in  furnishing 
data  about  Jemima  Seavey  and  Gilbert  Benton. 

8  CHARLES  EDWARD  (NED)  BENTON,  son  of  Charles  and  grandson  of 
Gilbert  and  Jemima  (Seavey)  Benton  b  Feb  19,  1869  at  the  Gilbert  Benton 
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Homestead,  two  miles  south  of  Kaneville,  Ill.  where  he  grew  to  manhood. 

He  was  the  son  of  Charles  and  Jenette  (Price)  Benton.  He  m  Mar  3,  1894 
BETTIE  M,  AMIS  and  had  one  child,  BERNICE  b  Dec  23,  1894.  This  obituary 
appeared  in  the  Kaneville  local  paper,  the  clipping  was  in  the  Simeon 
Albert  Bloss  Bible:  "Ned  Benton  known  and  greatly  respected;  his  good 
judgment  and  superior  business  ability  were  recognized  by  all  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  his  forceful  character  was  felt  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  was  remarkably  well  read,  keeping  -abreast  with  the  time  on 
all  topics;  an  unusually  thorough  and  accommodating  farmer,  a  staunch, 
unchanging  friend,  and  in  his  home,  a  tender,  devoted  husband  and  father. 

"He  was  buried  in  Kaneville  Cemetery  from  his  late  home.  The  floral 
offerings  were  most  profuse  and  beautiful,  the  casket  being  completely 
covered  and  surrounded.  The  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in 
this  community,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  teams  following  the  hearse  to 
the  cemetery.  His  death  leaves  a  void,  seemingly  impossible  to  fill,  and 
the  entire  family  certainly,  have  evidence  of  deep  sympathy  from  hosts  of 
friends" . 

9  BERNICE  BENTON  b  Dec  23,  1894  at  Kaneville,  Ill.,  daughter  of 
Charles  Edward  (Ned)  Benton  and  Bettie  (Annis)  Benton,  granddaughter  of 
Charles  and  Jenette  (Price)  Benton  and  great  granddaughter  of  Gilbert  and 
Jemima  (Seavey)  Benton,  graduated  from  the  Kaneville,  Ill.,  High  School 
and  attended  N.  Illinois  Normal.  She  m  Jan  15,  1914,  at  Kaneville,  Ills., 
RAY  A.  BASTIAN  b  Dec  2,  1889,  at  Hinckley,  Ill.  d  July  31,  1950  at  Hinckley 
and  is  buried  at  Samonank,  Ill.  He  attended  Business  College  in  Aurora, 
Ill.  He  was  a  farmer  and  later  a  very  successful  insurance  man.  He  was 
the  son  of  Lewis  and  Wilhelmina  (Staal)  Bastian.  Bernice  and  Ray  had 
seven  children.  The  first  two  were  born  at  Kaneville,  Ill.,  and  the  other 
five  at  Hinckley.  All  but  Gerald  graduated  from  the  Hinckley  High  School. 
The  children  were: 

(1)  Bettie  W.  Bastian,  b  Aug  25,  1914 

(2)  LOIS  BASTIAN,  b  May  5,  1916,  graduated  from  W.  Suburban 
Hospital  N.S.  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  and  served  as  an  Army  nurse  in  the 
South  Pacific  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
She  m  Aug  10,  1947  JOHN  BABER.  Children  Beth  Baber  b  Mar  22,  1950 
and  Dale  Baber  b  Dec  18,  1952. 

(3)  Gerald  Bastian,  b  Fev  7,  1918,  d  Jan  23,  1922.,  buried  at 
Kaneville,  Ill. 

(4)  CHARLOTTE  BASTIAN,  b  July  17,  1919,  graduated  from  W. 
Suburban  Hospital  at  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  and  served  as  a  nurse  at  the 
same  time  with  her  sister,  Lois,  with  the  25th  Evacuation  Hospital  in 
the  South  Pacific.  She  served  in  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  and 
landed  in  the  Philippines,  but  the  unit  was  then  sent  stateside  soon 
after  V.E.  Day.  She  m  Mar  31,  1946  COL.  ROBERT  GRAHAM.  Their 
children  are:  Barbara  Graham  b  Feb  14,  1948;  Janet  Graham  b  Jan 

31,  1950. 

(5)  MARCELLA  BASTIAN,  b  Mar  7,  1921  graduated  from  N.  Ill. 
University  at  DeKalb,  Ill.  m  Aug  27,  1955  DR.  DONALD  HERRMANN. 

Child,  Bernice  Herrmann  b  Sept  l6,  1958. 

(6)  ELEANOR  BASTIAN  b  Mar  13,  1925  m  Oct  12,  1947  CLIFFORD 
NICHOLS .  Children,  Natalie  Nichols  b  Oct  1,  1949;  Rodney  Nichols 
b  Oct  6,  1952;  Gerald  Nichols  b  Dec  6,  1953 ;  Nedra  Nichols  b  July 
18,  1957. 
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(7)  BENTON  BASTIAN  b  July  17,  192 6,  served  in  World  War  II 
in  Italy;  three  years  in  China,  and  twice  was  sent  to  Korea  for  a 
tour  of  duty.  He  m  Nov  6,  1954,  MARGARET  EWEN.  Children:  Donita 
Bastian,  b  Sept  10,  1956;  Sandra  Bastian  b  Sept  13,  1957;  Marna  Bettie 
b  July  7>  i960  at  Aurora,  Ill. 

HAND 

1  JOHN  HAND  l6ll-l660  b  in  County  Kent,  England,  came  to  America  1638. 
In  1 644  he  was  a  prominent  citizen  and  head  of  a  family  at  South  Hampton, 

L.  I.  In  1648  he  settled  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I.  He  m  ALICE  STANBOROUGH, 
sister  of  Joseph.  (She  m  2nd  Capt.  Codner).  Children:  John  of  John  and 
Alice;  Stephen;  Shanger;  Joseph;  Benjamin;  Thomas;  JAMES;  Mary.  (See  will 
of  Josiah  Stanborough  in  N.E.G.H.R.  Vol.  63:1 66. 

2  JAMES  HAND  1651  -  1733  m  _ BISHOP;  she  d  1702.  Children: 

James;  Nathaniel;  ELIAS ;  Esther. 

3  ELIAS  HAND  b  1700  m  ESTHER  OSBORN  d  April  25,  1727-  Children: 

Phoebe  and  LEMUEL  1724-1802.  Elias  m  2nd,  Experience  Miller;  their 
children:  John  b  1727;  Jacob;  Elias  who  became  a  Capt.  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War. 

4  LEMUEL  HAND  1724  -  1802,  m  HANNAH  THOMAS  d  1819,  daughter  of  Brig. 
Gen.  John  Thomas  and  granddaughter  of  John  and  Lydie  (Watson)  Thomas. 

(See  Thomas).  Children:  ABRAHAM  1741  -  1813;  Statis  m  Miss  Treat;  Darius 
m  Elizabeth  Catlin;  Lemuel,  Jr.  m  Lydia  Doubleday;  Nathan  m  Lois  Doubleday; 
Polly  m  Nathaniel  Worden;  Phoebe  m  Joseph  Hubbard;  Esther  m  Titus  Hart; 
Hannah  m  Asa  Peace.  Hannah  (Thomas)  Hand  lived  to  be  almost  100  years  old, 
and  for  several  years  made  her  home  with  her  son,  Abraham,  after  her  husband 
Lemuel  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1802,  while  in  the  King’s  Service.  He 
served  four  years  from  Dunham  Co.,  Conn. 

17  57  but'hAto 

5  ABRAHAM  HAND  1741  d  Mar  1813,  b  at  Woodbury,  Conn,  d  at  New  Lebanon, 
N.Y.  m  ca  1770/1,  RUTH  SOUTHWORTH,  b  June  12,  1754,  at  Little  Compton, 

R.I.  d  l8l4  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Ruth  was  the  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Abigail  (Peabody)  Southworth.  Abigail's  lineage  goes  back  to  *John  Alden 
and  *Richard  Warren,  Mayflower  Pilgrims.  (See  Peabody).  Children  of 
Abraham  and  Ruth:  John  b  1772;  Heman  1776-1827  m  Hannah  Haight;  Jesse  1783- 
1844  m  Luch  Cowles  1864;  Abraham,  Jr.,  m  Polly  Bowers;  Joseph  m  Irene 
Hutchinson;  EUNICE  m  Nathan  Benton;  Elias  m  Polly  Austin;  and  Submit  m 
Philo  Curtis.  (See  Peabody  ancestry,  p  195) 

Abraham  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  and  served  during  the  entire 
war.  His  commission  was  Lt.  signed  by  Samuel  Huntington,  the  Speaker  of 
Congress,  Philadelphia,  dated  Feb  1780.  Alva  Hand,  a  grandson,  wrote  "He 
(Abraham)  was  an  excellent  man  and  a  good  Christian". 

6  EUNICE  HAND  1781  -  1836,  m  NATHAN  BENTON,  Jr.  b  April  13,  1776  - 

d  1855,  son  of  Nathan  and  Esther  Benton.  Children:  GILBERT  b  May  6,  1804 
m  Jemima  Seavey;  Nancy  1806  -71m  1829  Aaron  Burr  Freeman;  Eunice,  d 
Dec  12,  1854.  (See  Benton) 

NOTE:  All  descendants  of  Abraham  Hand  and  wife  Ruth  (Southworth) 

Hand,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Abigail  (Peabody)  Southworth, 
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are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  "Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants ",  thru -Abigail  Peabody,  whose  ancestry  goes 
back  -to  *John  and  *Priscilla  Alden  and  *Richard  Warren. 

Richard  Lester  Bloss  was  accepted  into  this  organization 
on  these  lines.  General  Number  26134. 

REFERENCES:  N.E.G.H.R.  ,  Vol.  60:  301,  34l-3,  346. 

Compendium  of  American  Genealogy  by  Vircus. 

Ancestors  and  Descendants  of  Samuel  Slade  Benton 
by  J.  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  1620-1901. 

New  England  Families,  by  W.  R.  Cutter,  Vol  2:  732-3 
D.A.R.  Vol.  Southworth  Family,  by  S.  G.  Webber,  p  209 . 


ROBINSON 

1  JOHN  ROBINSON  of  Duxbury,  son  of  James  Robinson  of  Dorchester, 
m  Sept  27 ,  1664,  MARY  b  1644,  daughter  of  Thomas  Alcock  of  Dedham. 

Children:  James  b  Nov  8,  1665;  Thomas  b  April  15,  1668;  Samuel  b  Sept  4, 
1670  d  Mar  30,  1734;  Mary  b  Mar  17,  1673,  d  soon  after;  JOHN  (Rev)  b 
April  17,  1675;  Ebenezer,  b  July  5,  1682,  was  killed  at  Fort  Royal  May 
27,  1707. 

2  REV.  JOHN  ROBINSON  b  April  17,  1675,  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
1695*  In  1698  he  went  on  a  mission  to  Pennsylvania  where  he  labored  about 
two  years.  In  1702  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Duxbury  where  he  continued 
until  Nov  1738.  He  had  poor  health. 

He  m  Jan  31,  1705,  HANNAH  WISWALL  b  Feb  22,  1682,  the  daughter  of  his 
predecessor  in  ministry.  Children:  Mary,  b  Feb  23,  1706;  HANNAH,  b  Nov 
2,  1708;  Althea,  b  May  26,  1710;  Betty,  b  Sept  28,  1712;  John,  b  April  l6, 
1715;  Samuel,  b  July  10,  1717  d  1717;  Faith,  b  Dec  13,  1718;  Ichabod,  b 
Dec  12,  1720. 

His  wife,  Hannah,  d  Sept  22,  1722  as  did  their  daughter  Mary.  Both 
were  drowned  in  the  sea  near  Nantasket  Beach.  Mary's  remains  were  interred 
Sept  27,  1722.  On  Oct  30th  the  body  of  his  wife  was  found  ashore  at  Cape 
Cod  near  a  place  called  Herring  Cove.  She  was  decently  interred  the  next 
day. 


Rev.  John  d  at  Lebanon,  Nov  l4,  1745.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
two  days  later  by  Rev.  Solomon  Williams.  According  to  Rev.  Robinson's 
will,  dated  May  l8,  1739,  he  possessed  a  large  estate. 

3  HANNAH  ROBINSON  b  Nov  2,  1708  m  Sept  1,  1729,  NATHANIEL  THOMAS. 

(See  Thomas ) . 

REFERENCES:  Savage  Vol.  3:552;  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  8:20,  172,  173,  251. 


SOUTHWORTH 

1  EDWARD  SOUTHWORTH  b  prob  1590,  d  ca  1621;  m  May  28,  l6l3  ALICE 
CARPENTER,  b  ca  1590  d  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Mar  26,  1670.  She  was  the 
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daughter  of  Alexander  Carpenter  of  Wrington,  England,  which  is  in  Somer¬ 
setshire,  England.  Southworth  Children:  CONSTANT,  b  1615;  Thomas,  b  l6l 6 
and  left  no  issue.  She  m  2nd  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Aug  l4,  1623,  William 
Btadford,  Gov.  of  Plymouth.  No  issue. 

2  CONSTANT  SOUTHWORTH  b  in  Leyden  1615.  He  settled  at  Duxbury. 

Was  a  volunteer  for  Pequot  Nar,  1637*  He  d  Mar  10,  1679,  m  Nov  2,  1637 
ELIZABETH  COLLIER  of  Duxbury,  Mass.,  daughter  of  William  Collier.  (Con¬ 
stant’s  will  is  on  page  31  )•  Children:  Edward;  Nathaniel  1648-1711  m 
Desire  Gray,  daughter  of  Edward;  WILLIAM  b  1659;  Mercy,  m  Samuel  Freeman; 
Alice,  m  Ben j .  Church;  Mary,  m  David  Alden;  Elizabeth;  Priscilla. 

William  Collier  ca  I585-I67O,  of  London- -brewer  "lived  a  Godly  and 
Holy  life  until  old  age."  Came  to  colony  1633;  was  Ass’t  Governor  1634- 
’37;  1639-' 51;  165^- * 65 ;  Commissioner  to  New  England  Confederacy  1642; 
took  liberal  side  in  attempt  to  establish  religious  toleration,  l6b6. 

3  CAPT.  WILLIAM  SOUTHWORTH  b  Duxbury,  1659,  d  June  25,  1718  at 
Little  Compton,  R.I.  m  1st  1680  Rebecca  Peabody,  b  Oct  l6,  1660  d  Little 
Compton  Dec  23,  1702;  m  2nd  Nov  l4,  1705  in  Saybrook,  Conn.  MRS.  MARTHA 
(KIRTLAND)  BLAQUE  of  Saybrook,  b  ca  1667  d  Feb  7,  1737/8.  William  lived 
in  Duxbury;  was  a  deputy  there  in  l654-'63  and  1671-' 82;  Selectman  l672-'75 
l683-'85;  was  in  Little  Compton,  1686;  he  was  an  extensive  land  holder  in 
Little  Compton.  He  gave  his  dwelling  to  his  son  Gideon.  The  inventory  of 
William’s  estate  amounted  to  2500  lbs. 

In  1689  he  Lt.,  to  receive  25  s  per  week  for  services.  William  and 
Rebecca  had  nine  children.  2nd  wife  and  William  had:  GIDEON  b  Mar  31, 

1707  -  1772;  Andrew,  b  Dec  12,  1709. 

Martha  Kirtland  had  a  twin  sister,  Mary.  Their  parents  were  Nathaniel 
and  Parnel  Kirtland  of  Lynn,  Mass.  Nathaniel  came  in  the  "Hopewell"  from 
London  in  1635,  aged  19  years.  He  was  from  Sherrington,  Buckinghamshire, 
England.  He  went  to  Long  Island  before  1658,  returned  later  to  Lynn, 

Mass.  He  was  a  selectman  in  1678,  d  1686. 

4  GIDEON  SOUTHWORTH  b  Mar  31,  1707  in  Little  Compton,  R.I.  d  1772  in 
Rochester,  Mass.,  insolvent,  m  Sept  25,  1728  MARY  WILBOR,  daughter  of 
John  and  Sarah  (Palmer)  Wilbor.  Mary  was  bp  in  Little  Compaon,  May  3, 

1730.  Gideon  received  his  A.B.  Degree  from  Yale  in  1727*  His  father 
Willed  him  a  dwelling-house,  orchard,  and  land  in  Little  Compton.  He  was 
there  in  1731,  but  he  moved  to  Rochester  in  1732.  In  1751  be  was  in 
Coventry,  Conn.  Gideon  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Rochester,  and  united  with 
the  church  there,  July  22,  1744.  His  wife  Mary  united  with  this  church 

in  1741. 

Children  born  in  Little  Compton:  ISAAC  and  Parnel,  twins,  b  July  31, 
1729;  Wilbur,  b  1730;  children  b  in  Rochester,  Sarah,  b  1732,  Elizabeth, 
1734  -  1736;  Mabel  b  1737;  Rachel  b  1739;  Lois  b  1741;  Ebenezer  b  1743; 
Alice  b  1745;  William  b  1747;  Hannah  b  1755*  Andria  b  1751,  next  to  the 
youngest,  was  b  in  Coventry,  Conn. 

5  ISAAC  SOUTHWORTH  b  July  31,  1729  bp  in  Little  Compton,  May  3,  1730 
d  before  Nov  24,  1790,  m  Dec  13,  1753  ABIGAIL  PEABODY  b  Jan  l6,  1735  d 
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Jan  l4,  1805.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Gray)  Peabody. 
They  lived  at  Little  Compton.  Children  were:  RUTH  b  June  12,  1754;  Alden 
b  1758j  Ephraim  b  1760;  Rebecca  b  1762;  Elizabeth  b  1767;  Luther  b  1769; 
Oliver  d;  Jeremiah  d. 

REFERENCES:  Southworth  Family  by  S.  G.  Webber,  pp  1,29*31*33*198,209. 


THOMAS 

1  JOHN  THOMAS  an  orphan  boy  of  l4,  came  to  New  England  in  the  "Hope- 
well"  in  l635-  He  m  SARAH  PITNEY,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah. 

2  JOHN  THOMAS  m  LYDIA  WATSON  perhaps  daughter  of  Dudley  Watson. 

3  JOHN  THOMAS  1724  -  1776,  was  a  Major-General  in  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Simon  Tufts  of  Medford,  Mass.,  and 
began  practice  at  Green  Harbor,  a  precinct  of  Marshfield,  Mass.;  later  he 
made  his  home  at  Kingston,  when  not  engaged  in  Military  service.  He  was 
surgeon  in  Winslow's  Expedition  of  1755*  against  the  Acadians.  (See  Nova 
Scotia  Archives).  He  received  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant  in  Shirley's 
regt  and  left  the  medical  staff  for  more  active  service.  In  1759  he  is 
Colonel  of  a  provincial  regt  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1760 
he  served  under  Amherst  in  the  reduction  of  Canada. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  1774;  Col.  of  a  military 
regt  1775*  a  Brigadier-General  in  March,  1776.  He  commanded  the  right  wing 
during  the  siege  of  Boston  and  received  commendation  from  Gen.  George 
Washington.  His  reputation  was  heightened  when  he  compelled  the  British 
to  hastily  evacuate  Boston.  He  was  given  command  of  the  force  invading 
Canada,  May  1,  1776;  but  smallpox  swept  this  area  and  while  he  was  await¬ 
ing  reinforcements  at  "Chamblee  on  the  Sorel"  he  was  seized  with  the 
disease  and  d  June  5*  1776.  He  was  reported  to  have  been  six  ft.  tall, 
well  proportioned,  making  a  commanding  appearance.  He  m  HANNAH  THOMAS  b 
June  20,  1730  (Plymouth  V.R.)  d  April  1,  1819,  age  88.  She  was  "an 
intelligent  and  accomplished  woman". 

Hannah  was  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Thomas,  1706  -  Feb  13,  1774,  who 
m  Sept  1,  1729*  Hannah  Robinson,  b  Nov  2,  1708  -  a  descendant  of  *John  and 
*Priscilla  Alden.  Nathaniel  was  prob  a  descendant  of  the  first  Nathaniel 
1606  d  Feb  13,  1674,  son  of  William  1573  -  l66l,  who  d  of  'consumption'. 
William  came  from  Norfolk,  England  "a  well-approved  and  well  grounded 
Christian".  In  l64l  he  was  a  deputy  from  Barnstable,  Mass.  He  was  Ass't 
Governor  1642-44,  1647-50  (The  Pilgrim  Republic  by  Goodwin  p  439 )•  The 
inscription  on  his  tombstone  at  Marshfield,  Mass,  reads  "Here  dies  the 
remains  of  Wm.  Thomas,  Esquire,  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Plymouth  Colony, 
who  died  in  ye  month  of  August,  1651  about  ye  78th  year  of  his  age".  He 
had  three  daughters  and  one  son,  Nathaniel  who  is  buried  close  by.  Nathaniel 
served  1637  in  King  Philip's  War.  Wm.  willed  to  the  church  "a  draper 
tablecloth  of  nine  feet  longe".  He  willed  "a  silver  beer  bowl"  to  the  over¬ 
seer  of  his  will.  His  estate  inventoried  Sept  26,  1651,  was  375*7  lbs. 
(N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  4:317)  William  Thomas  and  John  Thomas,  (ancestor  of 
Brig.  Gen.  John  Thomas)  were  among  the  early  founders  of  the  New  Plymouth 
Colony,  but  were  not  relatives. 
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4  HANNAH  THOMAS  b  ca  1730  -  1819,  lived  to  be  almost  100  years  old, 
daughter  of  Brig.  Gen.  John  Thomas,  m  LEMUEL  HAND  1724  -  1802.  He  was 
killed  by  the  Indians.  (See  Hand). 

REFERENCES: Mayflower  Index.  Vols.  1  and  2:  740; 

N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  33:384,  398; 

Savage  Vol.  4:280 

*1  RICHARD  WARREN  12th  signer  of  the  Mayflower  Compact. 

2  ANN  WARREN  m  April  19,  1633,  THOMAS  LITTLE,  d  Mar  1671/2. 

3  EPHRAIM  LITTLE  b  May  17,  1650  d  Nov  22,  1717  age  68,  m  1672 
MARY  STURTEVANT  1651-1718.  Both  of  Marshfield,  Mass. 

4  ANNA  LITTLE  of  Marshfield,  m  CAPT.  THOMAS  GRAY  of  Plymouth  b  Jan  31 
1667,  d  Nov  29,  1652. 

* 

5  REBECCA  GRAY,  b  Aug  1,  1704,  m  Feb  7,  1723,  JOHN  PEABODY  b  Feb  7, 
1700  d  Jan  12,  1766  buried  at  Little  Compton,  Conn. 

6  ABIGAIL  PEABODY,  b  Jan  l6,  1735,  m  Dec  13,  1753  ISAAC  SOUTHWORTH. 

7  RUTH  SOUTHWORTH,  b  -Junel2,  1754,  at  Little  Compton,  R.I.  d  l8l4 
at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  m  ca  1770/1  ABRAHAM  HAND  b  1741  at  Woodbury,  Durham, 
Conn,  d  Mar  1813  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

REFERENCES:  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  9:178; 

Mayflower  Vol.  21:84; 

Savage;  DAR  Lineage  Book.  See  Hand  and  Southworth 

References . 

Mayflower  Index,  Vol.  1  and  2. 


1  THOMAS  WISWALL,  b  in  England,  d  Dec  6,  1683,  came  to  New  England  in 
1635  resided  in  Dorchester,  Cambridge,  and  Newton,  Mass.,  he  m  1st  Elizabeth; 
m  2nd,  late  in  life,  Isabelle,  mother  of  Edward  Farmer  of  Billerica  and  widow 
of  John  Farmer.  She  d  May  21,  1686.  Thomas  was  an  Elder  of  the  Church,  and 
useful  in  every  department  of  the  church.  Children:  Enoch,  b  1633;  Esther 

b  1635;  ICHABOD  b  1637;  Noah  bp  1638;  Mary;  Sarah  m  Nathaniel  Holmes;  Ebe- 
nezer  b  1646;  Eliza  b  1649* 

2  ICHABOD  WISWALL  b  l637  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  d  July  23,  1700,  m 
2nd  PRISCILLA  PEABODY  b  Jan  15,  1653/4,  d  June  3,  1724,  age  71.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Alden)  Peabody,  and  granddaughter  of 
*John  and  * Prise ilia  (Mullins)  Alden.  Ichabod  entered  Harvard  College  when 
the  course  was  three  years,  and  graduated  in  1647*  In  1676  he  was  ordained 
as  minister  at  Duxbury,  Mass.  Wiswall  was  essentially  a  "political  parson". 
He  so  vigorously  defended  the  rights  of  the  poor  in  Clark's  Island,  which 
Andros  had  conveyed  to  his  "creature  Clark",  that  Andros  had  him  before  his 
Council,  and  compelled  Wiswall  to  make  three  horseback  journeys  from  Duxbury 
to  Boston,  a  total  of  225  miles.  Wiswall  requested  a  delay,  explaining  he 
was  "lame  in  both  feet  with  the  gout  and  'fitter  for  a  bed  than  a  journey'." 
While  suffering  from  gout,  he  could  not  wear  shoes,  but  must  ride  with  his 
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feet  bandaged  in  towels;  before  the  Council  the  resolute  preacher  was 
kept  standing  on  his  inflamed  feet  until  at  the  point  of  fainting  from 
agony.  He  was  also  assessed  heavy  fees. 

In  1691  Wiswall  was  sent  to  London  to  guard  Plymouth's  interests , 
with  the  partial  aid  of  Increase  Mather,  who  was  also  there  in  the  Bay 
Colony  behalf.  When,  to  Wiswall 's  intense  grief,  Plymouth  had  been  forced 
into  annexation  to  Mass.,  he  roundly  charged  the  result  to  "the  impudence" 
and  duplicity  of  Mather,  aided  by  those  "who  are  wont  to  trot  after  the 
Bay  horse".  Wiswall  was  proficient  in  astrology;  and  in  1680  both  he  and 
Wether ell,  in  their  pulpits,  insisted  on  the  connection  of  Governor  Win¬ 
slow's  death  with  the  comet  of  that  year.  Yet  Wiswall  was  a  man  of  learn- 
i-nS>  power,  and  sincerity,  and  his  death  (17OO)  was  very  widely  mourned. 
His  stone  is  the  oldest  in  the  Luxbury  'burying'  ground. 

In  1697  when  Captain  Jonathan  Alden  (son  of  *John)  was  buried  under 
arms  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  Pastor  Ichabod  Wiswall  made  the  'first'  address 
over  the  dead  at  the  grave;  but  no  religious  "exercises'  are  mentioned. 

Children:  Elizabeth  b  1670,  child  of  1st  wife.  Children  by  2nd 
wife;  Mercy,  b  1680  m  Deacon  John  Wadsworth;  HANNAH  b  Feb  22,  1682; 

Peleg,  b  1683;  Perez,  b  1686;  Priscilla,  b  1691  m  1716  Greshom  Bradford; 
Deborah  m  Samuel  Seabury. 

3  HANNAH  WISWALL  b  Feb  22,  1682,  d  Sept  22,  1732,  m  JOHN  ROBINSON 
her  father's  successor  in  the  Duxbury  pastorate.  (See  Robinson). 

REFERENCES:  Vide  Reg  Vol.  8:173* 

Pilgrim  Republic  by  Goodwin,  1920  p  531* 

N.E.G.H.R.  Vol.  40:60 


CHAPTER  4 
THE  SEAVEY  FAMILY 

1  WILLIAM  SEAVEY  b  ca.  1600  d  1688  at  Rye,  N.  H.  came  from  England 
1631  to  Piscataque  settlement  started  by  Capt.  John  Mason.  William  was  a 
selectman  and  otherwise  of  some  consequence  in  the  settlement.  In  1660 
he  was  William,  the  elder.  He  d  ca.  1688.  His  children  were:  WILLIAM 
SEAVEY ,  JR .  b  1640;  John  b  165O;  Stephen;  Elizabeth. 

2  WILLIAM  SEAVEY ,  JR .  b  1640  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  m  Hannah  b  ca.  1663 

d  Sept  3lj  1748.  He  was  on  grand  jury  in  1682  and  surveyor  1683  *  In  1728 
he  desired  at  a  "proprietors  meeting"  to  be  excused  by  reason  of  "age  and 
infirmity"  from  any  further  service  in  laying  out  lands.  His  will  was 
dated  Mar  1728/9,  proved  June  1733*  His  wife's  will  was  made  Sept  10, 

1741  and  proved  Feb  28,  1749*  She  gave  to  her  son  Stephen  10  shillings; 
James  10  shillings;  Ebenezer  a  bed;  to  children  of  her  son  Thomas  10  lbs.; 
to  her  negro  woman,  Anna,  one  cow.  Other  children  b  at  Rye,  N.  H. : 

WILLIAM  SEAVEY  III;  James;  Hannah;  Hepsibah;  Mary  b  1764;  Thomas  and 
Ebenezer,  twins;  Stephen. 

3  WILLIAM  SEAVEY ,  III  b  1700  m  1st,  MARY  HINCKS  who  d  1744.  He 
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m  2nd,  Sept.  25,  1748  Hannah  Seavey  who  d  1781  or  1786.  He  was  Proprietor's 
Clerk  for  some  years  and  probably  ensign  in  Capt.  Jotham  Odiorne's  Co.  1718. 
Children  were:  Amos;  WILLIAM,  IV. 

4  WILLIAM  SEAVEY,  IV  b  Jan  21,  1724  Rye,  N.  H.  d  Mar  10,  1809  m  July 

23,  1752  RUTH  MOSES  daughter  of  James  and  Martha  (Jackson)  Moses  of  Rye, 

N.  H.  (See  Moses).  Children:  Hannah  b  1753;  Martha  b  1754;  Ruth  b  175&; 
Mehitable  b  1758;  Aaron  1759i  Wm.  b  June  l4,  I76I;  Daniel  b  May  1,  1763; 
Moses  b  Mar  31,  1765;  born  at  Chichester;  MARK  Dec  7,  1766;  Shadrich  Dec 

24,  1769;  Simeon  b  1772;  George. 

5  MARK  SEAVEY  b  Dec  1766  at  Rye,  N.  H.  d  Jan  31,  1853  Kaneville,  Ill. 
m  JEMIMA  SHAW  b  1766,  d  Apr  9;  1857  Kaneville,  Ill.  Jemima  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Peter  Shaw,  Jr.  who  was  b  Dec  29,  1731  at  Beverly,  Mass.;  intent  to 
marry  May  29,  1753  Elizabeth  Mechum  of  Salem.  Peter,  Jr.  was  the  son  of 
Peter  Shaw,  Sr.  who  was  b  in  Beverly,  Mass.  Intent  to  marry  Dec  1,  1728 
Jemima  Woodbury  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  (See  Shaw) 

» 

Children  of  Mark  and  Jemima:  George;  Amasa;  Aaron;  Mark;  Sally  who 
m  a  Mr.  Burt;  Hannah  m  Mr.  Drake;  JEMIMA;  Lydia  m  Sylvester  Cleveland; 

Nancy  m  a  Mr.  Cleveland;  Lucinda  m  a  Mr.  Chapman. 

(History  of  Rye,  N.  H.  pp  527,535) 

6  JEMIMA  SEAVEY  b  July  7,  1806  at  Rye,  N.  H.  d  Mar  l8,  1904  at  Kane¬ 
ville,  Ill.  m  ca.  1824/5  GILBERT  BENTON  b  May  6,  l8o4  d  July  5,  1859  Kane¬ 
ville,  Ill.  They  lived  at  Pike,  N.  Y.  until  1843,  where  seven  of  their 
children  were  born,  the  youngest  was  b  in  Ill.  Sixteen  years  after  they 
removed  to  Kaneville,  Ill.  Gilbert  died.  The  older  children  were  married 
and  in  homes  of  their  own.  She  with  her  sons  William  and  Charles,  l6  and 
14,  carried  on  the  work  of  the  222  acres  of  land,  with  the  advice  of  her 
oldest  son  Simeon. 

Her  granddaughter  Ella  Benton  described  her  as  a  "strong,  energetic, 
little  black-haired  and  snappy  back-eyed  women  and  quite  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  any  job  which  came  to  her.  She  was  an  expert  at  carding  and  spinning 
wool  and  not  only  made  all  the  yarn  used  for  socks  and  stockings  which  she 
also  knitted  for  her  own  family,  but  spun  yarn  for  neighbors,  and  her 
knitting  needles  were  never  idle."  (See  Benton) 

Ella  also  recorded  "Before  the  art  of  canning  was  known,  fruit  was 
either  made  into  preserves  or  dried,  among  which  were  cherries,  pumpkin, 
corn  and  different  kinds  of  beans."  "Coffee  was  roasted  at  home  and  each 
day's  supply  ground  every  evening  in  the  hand  grinder."  "Near  the  Illinois 
home  of  the  family  was  a  separate  brick  building  where  the  family  baking  was 
done  in  those  early  days.  A  fire  was  built  and  the  bricks  thoroughly 
heated,  and  the  coals  and  ashes  raked  out  and  the  food  put  in  the  oven." 

Ella  said  that  "after  much  urging"  when  she  was  a  youngster,  "Grandmother 
once  in  our  day  heated  up  the  oven,  and  baked  beans  and  pumpkin  pies  which 
were  to  us  a  rare  treat." 

Jemima  took  especial  pride  in  a  barn  on  the  farm  which  her  husband 
had  built.  In  place  of  nails,  wooden  pegs  were  used  to  hold  the  rafters 
together.  Her  son  Charles  and  wife  lived  with  her  for  38  years;  their 
children  grew  up  in  this  home.  Ella  said,  "often  when  father  and  mother 
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were  away  she  (jemima)  swept  this  barn  thoroughly."  Ella  states,  "One  of 
our  greatest  pleasures  when  children  was  a  trip  to  the  woods  with  Grand¬ 
mother,  hunting  for  wild  blackberries,  gooseberries,  thornapples  or  plums 
and  for  nuts  in  the  fall.  We  felt  perfectly  safe,  when  she,  with  her  stick, 
would  drive  off  snakes  or  cattle  we  chanced  to  meet.  We  often  walked 
miles  with  her  to  call  on  a  neighbor." 

The  Charles  Benton  children  grew  up  with  their  grandmother,  Jemima 
(Seavey),  a  part  of  the  family.  She  was  kind  and  understanding  and  never 
seemed  bothered  by  these  children  in  their  play  unless  "they  littered 
around  the  door".  So  they  were  given  a  place  in  the  back  yard  where  they 
could,  whittle  and  build  things,  dig  wells,  make  roads,  plant  corn  or  do 
whatever  they  wished. 

"The  walks  around  the  door  were  scrubbed  each  Saturday  with  soft  soap 
and  sand  until  as  white  as  chalk,  and  Jemima  raked  and  swept  the  yard  in 
true  New  England  style."  She  clung  to  her  old  Eastern  customs  as  long  as 
she  was  able  to  do  so  and  was  slow  in  adopting  new  ideas.  She  was  typical¬ 
ly  Eastern  in  speech  and  many  of  her  whims,  sayings  and  beliefs  have 
stayed  on.  She  considered  certain  work  around  the  house  hers,  and  woe  to 
anyone  who  tried  to  supplant  her,  in  washing  dishes;  or  making  butter  which 
she  did  with  a  dasher  churn. 

The  Benton  Homestead  remained  in  the  Benton  name  for  103  years .  Jemima 
was  almost  99  years  old  when  she  died  and  she  had  spent  6l  years  on  this 
farm.  In  her  later  years  she  was  strong  in  body  but  became  quite  childish 
and  was  a  great  care. 


GIBBONS 

1  AMBROSE  GIBBONS  b  ca  1595  came  from  England  to  New  Hampshire.  The 
first  settlers  of  New  Hampshire  were  churchmen.  In  1624  he  built  a  mill 
at  Newichewannick  (South  Brunswick)  which  place  was  also  a  trading  port. 
When  he  left  there  he  settled  at  Sander's  Point,  where  land  was  given  to 
him,  for  his  'faithful  services'.  He  had  grants  from  Dover,  N.  H.  and 
owned  several  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  and  his  wife,  ELIZABETH (d  May  l4, 
1^55);  had  one  child,  REBECCA  who  m  Henry  Sherburne. 

His  will,  dated  at  Oyster  River,  July  11,  1656  was  proved  May  9,  1657* 
Samuel,  his  grandson,  son  of  Henry  Sherburne  and  Rebe.cca  Gibbons  to  be  his 
heir,  he  (Samuel)  paying  certain  sums  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of 
whom  were  under  age.  They  were:  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Henry,  John,  Ambrose, 
Sarah,  and  Rebecca.  Another  sister,  Ruth,  was  b  June  5,  1660  after  the 
death  of  her  grandfather,  Ambrose  Gibbons. 

2  REBECCA  GIBBONS,  b  in  England  1620  d  June  3*  1667,  m  Nov  13,  1637 
in  N.  H.  HENRY  SHERBURNE. 

REFERENCES:  Gen.  N.  H.  Vol.  4,  p  249  -  7b,  hy  Ezra  Sterns. 

N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  9,  p  180.  Also  Vol,  3:l8o,  250. 

MOSES 

1  JOHN  MOSES  emigrated  to  Plymouth,  Mass.  1632.  He  was  of  Welch 
ancestry,  was  a  shipwright  and  located  at  Sagamore  Creek,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
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1639-  He  had  a  prominent  seat  in  the  first  meetinghouse,  having  the  first 
of  three  seats  "under  the  pulpit".  His  son  AARON  was  assigned  a  seat  in 
the  men's  gallery,  fronting  the  pulpit.  In  1658  the  name  of  John  Moses 
headed  a  subscription  list  for  the  support  of  the  minister.  His  contribu¬ 
tion  was  one  pound.  He  m  1st,  wife's  name  unknown,  and  they  had  a  son 
AARON  MOSES,  m  2d,  Ann  Jones  and  had  a  daughter  Sarah.  Ann  was  executrix 
of  her  first  husband's  estate  in  l66l.  John  Moses  was  known  as  Sergt. 
John;  it  is  believed  that  he  was  a  soldier  and  petty  officers  of  troops 
organized  under  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  proprietory. 

2  AARON  MOSES  b  1660  Sagamore  Creek,  N.  H.  d  June  1713 ,  m  June  1, 

1676  RUTH  SHERBURNE  daughter  of  Henry  l6ll/2-l680  and  Rebecca  (Gibbons) 
1620-67  Sherburne,  and  11th  child.  Some  references  state  Aaron  m  Mary 
Sherburne.  The  fact  is  Mary  b  Nov  20,  l64o  m  Oct  21,  1658  Lt.  Richard 
Stoper  who  d  1713-  Mary  d  Sept  22,  1718.  She  and  Stoper  had  12  children. 
Mary  was  m  before  Aaron  was  born.  Her  husband  d  1713  as  did  Aaron  Moses. 
Mary  and  Ruth  were  sisters  with  22  years  difference  in  ages.  In  the 
American  Revolution  Aaron  was  Lt.  in  Capt.  Tobias  Langdon's  Co.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Court  Martial  called  by  Gov.  Usher  of  Newcastle  1696.  He 
was  a  man  of  note.  Children  of  Aaron  and  Ruth:  JAMES;  Joseph;  Josiah; 

Mark;  Martha;  Hannah;  Abigail;  Sarah;  Aaron.  (See  Sherburne) 

3  JAMES  MOSES  clung  closest  to  home  b  and  d  in  Sagamore  Creek,  N.H. 
where  he  was  a  farmer  and  cordwainer.  He  was  a  church  member.  He  m 
Sept  10,  1713  MARTHA  JACKSON.  They  had  7  children,  one  was  RUTH. 

4  RUTH  MOSES  b  ca.  1726  m  WILLIAM  SEAVEY  b  Jan  21,  1724  d  Mar  10, 
1809.  Children:  Martha;  Ruth;  Mehitable;  Aaron;  William;  Daniel;  Moses; 
MARK;  George;  Shadrack;  Simeon.  (See  Seavey) 

5  MARK  SEAVEY  m  JEMIMA  SHAW  (See  Shaw)  It  is  interesting  to  know 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  was  formerly  Strawberry  Bank,  N.  H.  and  Rye,  N.  H. 
was  formerly  Little  Harbor,  N.  H. 

REFERENCES:  Moses  Genealogy  by  Zebina  Moses,  Hartford  1890 
North  Church  Records 

New  Hampshire  Genealogy,  Vol.  111:249  and  274 
Genealogy  and  Family  History,  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
by  Ezra  S.  Stearns,  Vol.  4,  pub.  1866-7 
Ambrose  Gibbon's  will  in  Mayflower  Descendants,  9:l80 


SHAW 

1  PETER  SHAW  of  Beverly,  Mass,  m  JEMIMA  WOODBURY  of  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Int.  Dec  1,  1728  (Ipswich  V  R)  Mrs.  Jemima  Shaw  of  Beverly  Int.  Nov  l4, 
1774  to  m  John  Thomson  (Ipswich  VR,  p  389)  (Church  record  2nd  Hamlet 
Parish  Church)  Issue:  PETER  SHAW. 

2  PETER  SHAW,  JR.  m  ELIZABETH  MECHUM  of  Salem,  Mass.  (Beverly  VR) 
Intention  May  29,  1753  (Second  Congregational  Ch  Rec)  Child:  JEMIMA. 

3  JEMIMA  SHAW  m  MARK  SEAVEY  (See  Seavey) 
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1  HENRY  SHERBURNE  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  came  in  the  "James"  arriving 
June  12,  1632,  from  London,  b  in  Odikam  in  Hampshire,  England  bp  Mar  28, 
l6ll  -  1680,  age  69.  (Parish  Records  of  Odiham).  He  was  the  son  of 
Joseph,  who  d  1621  and  grandson  of  Henry,  d  1598,  of  Beam  Hall,  Oxford, 
England  and  descendant  of  Sir  Richard  Sherburne,  of  Stonyhurst,  England. 

Henry,  of  Portsmouth,  was  an  educated  man  and  wrote  "Court  Hand" 
beautifully;  in  l64o  was  warden  of  the  Church  of  England  at  Portsmouth; 
selectman;  town  clerk  l656-'60;  treasurer  and  commissioner.  In  1644  Gov. 
Bellingham  appointed  him  Judge  at  Portsmouth  "to  end  small  causes";  and 
in  1651  the  General  Court  of  Mass,  appointed  him  Associate  Judge  at 
"Strawberry  Bank".  In  1660  he  served  as  Deputy  to  the  General  Court  at 
Boston.  He  was  a  large  landholder  by  purchase  and  had  many  town  grants. 

He  m  1st  Nov  13,  1637;  REBECCA  GIBBONS  ,  only  child  of  Ambrose 
Gibbons,  assistant  l64o  to  the  Governor  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  She  d  June 
3;  1667,  age  47-  She  had  eleven  children.  He  m  2nd  Sarah,  widow  of 
Walter  Abbott.  No  issue. 

2  RUTH  SHERBURNE  b  June  5,  1660,  m  June  1,  1676,  LT.  AARON  MOSES 
b  1660  d  June  1713  at  Sagamore,  N.  H.  (See  Moses) 

REFERENCE:  N.E.H.G.R.  Vol.  58  p  227. 


PABODIE,  PAEBODY,  PEABODY  (Continued  from  Page  186.) 

1  WILLIAM  PABODIE  or  Peabody,  b  ca  1619;  in  England  d  Dec  13,  1707; 
age  88;  m  Dec  26,  1644,  ELIZABETH  ALDEN,  daughter  of  *John  and  * Prise ilia 
(Mullins)  Alden,  and  granddaughter  of  *William  and  * Alice  Mullins,  who 
both  died  during  the  first  year  after  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower. 
William  and  Elizabeth  had  13  children.  Their  7th  child  PRISCILLA  b  Jan 
15;  1653/4  m  Ichabod  Wiswall  (See  Wiswall);  their  12th  child  was  WILLIAM 

b  1664. 

2  WILLIAM  PAEBODY,  Jr.  b  Nov  24,  1664  of  Little  Compton,  m  1st 
JUDITH  b  1669  d  July  28,  1714.  William  d  Sept  27;  1784,  age  80  at  Little 
Compton.  He  m  2nd  Mary  (Morgan)  Starr. 

3  JOHN  PAEBODY  b  Feb  7;  1700  d  Jan  12,  1766  at  Little  Compton;  m 
Feb  7;  1723  REBECCA  GRAY  b  Aug  1,  1704;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Capt. 
Thomas  and  Anna  (Little)  Gray,  and  great -greatdaughter  *Richard  Warren, 
12th  signer  of  the  Mayflower  compact;  he  d  1628,  and  was  one  of  the  19 
signers  who  survived  the  first  season.  Richard  ra  in  London  ca  1605; 
Elizabeth  March,  who  lived  to  be  93*  He  came  to  America  alone;  his  wife 
and  five  daughters  came  later.  In  America  two  sons  were  born.  John  and 
Rebecca  had  8  children. 

4  ABIGAIL  PAEBODY  b  Jan  l6,  1735;  daughter  of  John  m  Dec  13;  1753 
ISAAC  S0UTHW0RTH.  (See  Southworth  and  Warren  references). 
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Robert  152 
Thomas  152 

Hodgkins on,  Mary  6,152 
William  152 

Holbrook,  Elizabeth  6,ll,l8 
Thomas  l6,l8 
Howard ,  John  49 
Huet,  Miss  11 
Hyland,  Mary  10,19 
Sarah  19,28 
Thomas  l8 

Jacob,  Hannah  19,21 
Nicholas  19 
Langer,  Margaret  20 
Richard  19 

Lettice,  Dorothy  15,20 
Thomas  20 

Lincoln,  Mary  2,20 
Thomas  20 

Longly,  William  26 
Loring,  Caleb  15,19,21 
John  21,27 
Priscilla  3,21,22 
Thomas  19,20,21 
Macomber,  Joanna  11 
Sarah  3,22,24 
Thomas  12,22,28 
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Nash,  Samuel  22,24 
Newton,  Jane  20 
Nutting,  Sarah  14- 
Page,  Jane  l8 
Perry,  Benjamin  153 

Christopher  Raymond  153 
Children  of  Christopher  Raymond 
Edward  153 


Allen,  Barbara  73 
Andrews,  Abigail  69,74 
Joseph  74 

Annis,  Priscilla  42,43-53 
Isaac  42 
Rebecca  42 
154  Babson,  James  37 


Edmund  153 
James  Freeman  153 
Nathaniel  154 
Oliver  Hazard  29,  154 
Randall,  Deborah  3,24 
Isaac  11,24 
William  9,22 
Raymond,  Elizabeth  153 
Reynolds,  Ruth  29 
Sampson,  Abraham  22,24 
George  24 
Ruth  24,27 
Shattuck,  Eleazer  24 
John  25,29 
Jonathan  14.26 
Mary  27 
William  25 
*Soule,  George  153 
Lydia  153 
Susanna  153 

Sturtevant,  Nehemiah  25,27 
Ruth  21,27 
Samuel  27 

Tinkham,  Ebenezer  11,28 
Ephriam  27 
Joanna  12,28 
Turner,  Charles  9,13,28 
Humphrey  28 
Mary  17,28 
Thomas  11,  19,  28 
West,  Francis  153 
Susanna  153 
Whitney,  Elizabeth  l4 
John  29 
Ruth  25,29 
Williams,  John  29 
Lucy  1,29 
Younge,  Jane  15 

CHAPTER  2,  CHANDLER  ANCESTRY  30-76 

*Alden,  John  26,36,57,61,73 
Sarah  37,65,73 
Jonathan  37,49 
Elizabeth  30,37,49 


Eunice  55 
Richard  37,55,75 
Barlow,  Abigail 
Thomas  65 
Basset,  Ruth  69 
William  69 
Beal,  John  38 

Jeremiah  38,67,75 
Rebecca  38,60,67 
Besse,  Anna  48 
Anthony  48 

Bond,  Esther  41,53,75 
John  4l 

Blakely,  Esther  4l 
Brand,  Abigail  74 
Bridget  74 
*Brown,  Peter  38,47 
Sarah  51,58 
Mary  27,39 
Rebecca  39 
Francis  51 
Burgess,  Alice  57 
Robert  57 

Best  (Bridget)  Elizabeth  67 
Henry  67 

Byram,  Nicholas  39,45,64,67 
Deliverance  40,64 
Susanna  40 
Byles,  Anna  55 
William  55,56 
Bucher,  Elizabeth  55 
William  56 
Caldwell,  John  40,47 
William  41,52,56 
Sarah  4l 
Caley,  John  40 
Sarah  40,44 

Chandler,  Abigail  M.  34,35 
Edmond  30,37 

John  30,31,39,62,65,70,72 
Jonathan  30,58,70,72 
Joseph  30 
Nathaniel  69 

Samuel  Poole  31,32,33,43,53 
Chase,  Aquila  41,53,75 
Esther  42,53 
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Chase,  Thomas  42 
Nathan  43,59 
Edmund.  43,53 
Abigail  43 
Davison,  A.  A.  34 
Lois  Matilda  35 
Dean,  John  44 
William  55 
Walter  44 
Mary  40 

Benjamin  40,44,45 
Dighton,  Francis  44 
Dillingham,  John  44 
Sarah  40,44 
Dingley,  Sarah  47 
John  47 

Dixey,  Elizabeth  55 
William  55 
Doliver,  Mary  37,55 
Samuel  37 
Dunham,  Hannah  65 
John  65 

Dyer,  Abigail  57-60,64 
Thomas  57 

Eames,  Anthony  44,75 
Milliscent  45,70 
Edson,  Samuel  40,45,58 
Mary  40,45,48 
Elliot,  Philip  46,68 
Lydia  46,58,68 
ETwell,  Mary  37 
Follensbee,  Rebecca  42 
Thomas  42 

Ford,  Andrew  46,52 
Martha  39,46 
Mercy  47,71,73 
Sarah  46,64 
William  47,73 
Foster,  Jacob  40,47,51 
Reginald  47 
Sarah  40,47 

Fullerton,  Alexander  47 
John  47,61,66,73 
Ruth  48,61,73 

Greenway,  John  54 
Mary  54 

Hallett,  Abigail  37,49 
Andrew  48 

Hayward,  Jonathan  49 
Martha  49 
Thomas  49 

Head,  Joanna  43,59 
Hill,  Eleanor  37 
Hobart,  Edmund  38 
Nazereth  38 


Howard,  John  49 
Jonathan  49 
Jackson,  Edmund  50 
Edward  49,50,64 
Hannah  50,62,64 
Jewson,  Elizabeth  67 
Jasson 
Richard  67 
Johnson,  Isaac  51 
John  51 
Mary  51 

Josslyn,  Joseph  46,52,69 
Sarah  46,64 
King,  Judith  Cogan  65 
Kinsman,  Martha  40,47,51 
Robert  47,  51 
Kysping,  Elizabeth  67 
■Lane,  Andrew  38 
Hannah  38 

Lovell,  Eleanor  46,52 
Robert  46,52 
Lull,  Lydia  41,52 
Thomas  4l,52 
Merrill,  Daniel  42,53 
Esther  43,53 
Nathaniel  53 
Peter  43,53 

Millett,  Abigail  33,63 
David  55 
John  41,53,55 
Martha  J.  31,63 
Thomas  43,53,54 
Mollett,  Edith  56 
Morgan,  Priscilla  36 
Robert  55 
Samuel  55 

*Mullins,  Priscilla  36,57,73 
*William  36,56 
Nash,  Alice  57 
Jacob  57,60,64 
James  57 
Mary  57-64 
Sarah  57, 60 

New  England  and  Deacons  123 
Norman,  Margaret  55 
Richard  55 
Ober,  Ann  55 
John  55,76 
Richard  55,76 
William  55,76 
Orcutt,  Susanna  45 
Thomas  45 

Packard,  George  40,46,58 
Nathaniel  46,58,68 
Rebecca  30,58,65 
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Packard,  Samuel  57 
Palgrave,  Elizabeth  75 
Parch,  Elizabeth  75 
Phillips,  Alice  57,  67 
Nicholas  67 
Pierce,  Margery  45 
Pilkington,  Elizabeth  50 
Plummer,  Ann  60 
Frances  59 

Poole,  Abigail  31-62 
Edvard  60,67 
Joseph  60,67 
Samuel  48,57,60,67 
Porter,  Abigail  64 
Elizabeth  51 
John  40,57,63 
Richard  63 
Samuel  50,57,64 
Raymond,  Elizabeth  153 
Reed,  Alice  57 
Hannah  75 
William  57,75 
Rickard,  Beltiah  39,65 
Giles  65 
Samuel  39,65 
Ripley,  Sarah  38 
William  38 

Sampson,  Caleb  48,66,73 
Henry  60,  61,66,73 
Ruth  48, 6l, 66 
Shav,  Abraham  40,67 
Elizabeth  60,67 
John  60,67,75 
Joshua  38,60,67 
Martha  40,45,64 
Nicholas  38,67,75 
Rebecca  60,67 
Susanna  67 
Smith,  Elizabeth  52 
Henry  67 
John  56,58,68 
Lydia  46,58,68 
Snov,  Rebecca  39,65 
William  39,65 
Sprague,  Edward  70 
Francis  68,74 
John  69,7^ 

Mercy  30,70,72 
Phineaus  70,72 
Samuel  71,74 
William  45,69,70,74 
Zerviah  69 

Standish,  Alexander  37,66,73 
Mercy  66,73 
*Myles  6l,72 


Strong,  Eleanor  44 
Tilden,  Elizabeth  69 
Thomas  69 

Thomas,  Bethiah  71,7^- 
John  73 

Samuel  47,71.73 
Tinkham,  Ephriam  39 
Wadsworth,  Christopher  74 
Grace  69,74 
John  69,7^ 

Wheeler,  Ann  41.75 
John  41,74 

Whitmarsh,  Deborah  67,75 
John  75 

Nicholas  44,45 
Wolterman,  Susannah  53 
Woodbury,  Abigail  55,75,76 
Nicholas  55,75 
William  75 
Yoeman,  Ann  4l 

CHAPTER.  3  DAVISON  ANCESTRY  76-104 

Babcock,  George  88 
James  87 
John  87,88,89,95 
Lucy  89,91,99 
Mary  87,88,89,98,99 
Oliver  88,90 
Simeon  88,91 
Balliou,  Lydia  90 
Barker,  James  R.  6,7,8,29,86,152 
*Brewster,  William  77 
Champlin,  Geoffrey  89 
Mary  88,89,95 

Chandler,  Abigail  Millett  80,97 
Clark,  Joseph  89,94 
Judith  90,96 
Mary  93 

Susanna  88,90,94 
Cooper,  Tracy  94 
Corning,  Abigail  99 
Cross,  Mary  93 

Davison,  Almon  Alexander  80,97 
Asa  78 
Daniel  78,95 
Daniel  P.M.  79,80,97 
Ezra  79,99,101 
Lois  Matilda  84,85 
Nicholas  77 
Thomas  78,94,102,104 
William  77 
Everest,  Lois  101 
Galley,  John  93 
Mary  97 
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Gardner ,  George  90 
Jeremiah  90 
Sarah  88,91 
Griswold,  Edward  91 
Francis  91 
Mary  91 

Hall,  Elizabeth  88 
Hazard,  Elizabeth  92,94 
Martha  92,98 
Thomas  92 

Herrick,  Ephriam  93 
Henry  92 
Lydia  78,94 
Stephen  93 
Hodges,  Joan  77 
Hubbard,  Bethia  89,94 
Samuel  89,94 
Laskin,  Edith  93 
Lawton,  George  92,94 

Mary  87,88,94,95 
Low,  Capt.  John  95 
Margaret  88,95 
Thomas  95 

Maxson,  Rev.  John  90,9^,99 
Malinda  80,97 
Matthew  96,97,98 
Richard  95 
Weeden  97,100 
Mosher,  Hugh  9 8 
Mary  96 

Norton,  Elizabeth  99 
Patch,  James  102 
Mary  102 

Pecham,  Daniel  98 
Fanny  97,98 
John  97 
Thomas  97 
Poole,  Samuel  83 
Potter,  Ichabod  92,98 
Martha  98,98 
Nathaniel  98 
Thomas  88,98 
Pride,  John  98,99,102 
Sarah  78,99 
William  99,102 
Randall,  Benjamin  88,89,99 
John  99 

Matthew  89,91,99 
Nancy  97,99,100 
Thankful  96, 99 
Ross,  Mary  98 
Royal  Ancestors  104 

King  Alfred  the  Great 
King  Egbert 
King  Ethelwolf 


Royal  Ancestors  104 
King  David  I 
William  the  Conqueror 

Smith,  Deidamia  79,101 
Reuben  100,101 
Thomas  100 

Spellman,  Catherine  77 
Francis  77 

Thorndike,  Hannah  99,102 
John  102 
Paul  99,  102 

Todd,  Ananias  95 
Margaret  95 

Tracy,  Hannah  78,103,104 
J  onat han  91,103,104 
Mary  91 
Thomas  103 

•Trask,  Elizabeth  93 
Osmond  93 
William  93 

Trippe,  John  Anthony  98 
Susanna  98 


CHAPTER  4,  DESCENDANTS  OF 
JAMES  R.  BARKER,  AND  WIFE,  LOIS 
MATILDA  DAVISON,  105-137 

Barker,  Carrie  A.  108,127 
Ida  Pearl  116,124,171 
James  Robert  108 
Joseph  R.  105,134 
June  R.  122,128 
Mary  Ella  106 
Patia  Ardilla  107,136 
Seth  105 
Sigmund  106 

Bloss,  Hollace  Faye  120, l40 
James  Lincoln  120,134 
Martin  Younge  120, l40 
Richard  Lester, Jr.  118,124, 133, l40, 

171,172 

Richard  Lester,  3rd  120, 140 
Ruth  Elizabeth  120, l40 
Simeon  James  124,171,172 
Bernshouser,  James  David  113 
Janet  Sue  113 
Larry  Lee  113 
Chapman,  David  George  110 
Orville  George  111 
Richard  Orville  110 
Crawford,  Darlene  Marie  114 
Della  Irene  110,125 
Dennis  Eugene  112 
Donald  Bruce  112 
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Crawford,  Dorothy  June  ll6 
Dorothy  Leona  113 
Gregory  Charles  113 
Harry  Herbert  115 
Helen  Mary  113 
Herbert  Dean  ll6 
Homer  Timothy,  Jr. 115 
Homer,  Timothy,  Sr.  114,115 
James  Richard  113 
Karon  Diane  113 
Kenneth  Oliver  112 
Linda  Diane  ll6 
Marilyn  Malvina  115 
Michael  Ray  113 
Oliver  Aaron  11,112 
Rocky  Dean  ll6 
Shirley  Mae  112 
Stephen  Kenneth  113 
Tamy  Joan  ll6 

Harwell,  Julie  Kay  114 
Hite,  Barbara  Joan  122,129 
Howard  Omar,  Jr.  122,129 
Lois  Elizabeth  123,125,137 
Virginia  Lynn  122,129 
Johnson,  Jeffrey  Clark  106 
Kidd,  Deborah  Lucile  ll6 
Scrogin,  Carol  Ann  112 
Dale  Edward  112 
Duane  Allen  112 
Nancy  Ruth  112 
Shay,  Barbara  Sue  107 
Malissa  Jo  107 
Ora  Don  107,137 
Yntema,  Elizabeth  Barker  123 
Hessell  Edward,  3rd  123 
Mary  Loomis  123 

CHAPTER  5 

PERSONS  WHO  MARRIED  DESCENDANTS 
OF  JAMES  R.  BARKER,  AND 
THEIR  ALLIED  FAMILIES:  124 -l40 

Anderson,  Elizabeth  126 
Alexander,  Amos  131 
James  131 
Jemima  131 

Baldwin,  Elizabeth  134 
Bernshouser,  James  Deneen  113 
Bloom,  Ida  Emily  132 
Bloss,  Richard  Lester  120,140,157, 

168,171,172 

Bloss  Family,  Part  2,  Chapter  2, 

page  167 


Breedlove,  Patia  Amanda  134 
Brown,  James  131 

Mary  Rutherford  131 
Chapman,  Daniel  125 
George  125,126 
Orville  Graff  110,124,125 
Younger  125 

Cochran, .  Mary  Sophronia  128 
Condon,  David  W.  133 
Florence  Ethelyn  133 
Frank  Royce  133 
Coston,  Ebenezer  138 
Crawford,  James  126 

Orlando  Abernathy  109,110 
William  126 
Crooks,  Andrew  126 
Mary  Jane  126,127 
Danbrien,  Mary  131 
Danhof,  Ida  ancestry  138,139 
Davidson,  Mary  134 
Dougherty,  Sara  127 
Duvall,  Elizabeth  130 
Edwards,  Mary  Ann  133 
Force,  Rachel  134 
*Fuller,  Edward  138 
Geier,  Lenora  Katherine  107 
Gilpin,  Sidney  Ann  129 
Hale,  Sarah  Jane  138 
Harwell,  David  Carneal  ll4 
Helmer,  Emma  Adolphine  139 
Hilleary,  Margaret  130 
Sarah  130 
Hite,  George  127 

Howard  Omar,  Sr.  122,128 
Matthew  127 
Raymond  McCray  128 
Thomas  Ray  128 
Hoffman,  Phyllis  ll6 
Hosford,  Miss  132 
Hull,  Ann  106 
Hulst,  Mary  125 
Jibben,  Grace  125 
Ralph  125 

Johnson,  Peter  Clark  106 
Kidd,  Roger  ll6 
Korsan,  Ragnhild  N.  139 
Robert  139 

Kramer,  Mary  Annie  11 
Lewis,  Evan  128,129 

George  Francis  129,130 
James  129 

James  Gilpin  129,132 
John  128 

Shirley  Gilpin,  122,128,129,132 
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Lincoln,  Glenna  Mae  120,132,133 
Mortic  133 
Wiley  Ethelbert  133 
William  Sherman  133 
Lohnes,  Agnes  Julia  ll4 
Longshore,  Ann  129 
Longvere,  Lucy  127 
Loomis  Ancestry  138 
Malme,  Martha  Marie  139 
McCray,  Elizabeth  128 
MacGill,  James  130 
John  130 
Sarah  130 

McKnitt,  Margaret  131 
Meeker,  Benjamin  134 
Ella  May  134 
John  134 

Moses  Dewey  Robinson  134 
Samuel  Gustavius  134 
Timothy  134 
Meredith,  Jane  128 
Montgomery,  Shirley  Ann  120,134 
Niehaus,  William  114 
O'Reilly,  Leslie  Michael  l40 
Kathleen  l40 
Michael  140 

Peregra,  Malvina  Consuela  ll4 
Pratt,  Elizabeth  130 
Read,  Reed  Alexander  131 
Alexander  Bowman  131 
Rachel  131 
Rebecca  132 
Reigler,  Eugene  105 
Roberts,  Catherine  128 
Rowley,  Mary  133 
Royce,  Alfred  133 
Amos  Hosford  132 
Malinda  Jane  133 
Nehemiah  132 
Ruolo,  Jo  Anne  111 


Rust,  Sally  127 
Rutherford,  Eleanor  131 
Robert  131 

Scrogin,  Kenneth  E.  112 

Sharp,  Sarah  131 

Shay,  Ora  Washington  107,135 

Thomas  James  and  children  135 , 136 
Walter  Alexander  135 
Sliker,  Bernice  108 
Smith,  Sandra  Jean  113 
Spiesz,  Patricia  Jean  112 
Stockett,  Susanna  130 
Syomellerig,  Brit  Mikkelsdotter  139 
Thomas,  Lloyd  131 

Virginia  Susan  130,  131 
Terwyn,  Frank  Howard  ll6 
Venaerheide,  Mary  Helen  115 
■  Walkley,  Richard  138 
*Warren,  Richard  138,  139 
Weaver,  George  132 
John  Frederick  132 
Virginia  Bigler  129,132 
West,  Benjamin  130 

George  Washington  130 
Joseph  130 

Louise  Fairfax  Minor  129,130 
Nelson  Gray  130,131 
Thomas  Hilleary  130 
Wortman,  Wilma  Winona  122 
Yntema,  Hessel  Edward,  Jr.  123,137,139 
Yntema  Ancestry  137,138,139 
Younge,  Alice  Elizabeth  120,l39>l40 
Arne  Torlief  139 
Arthur  Eric  l40 
Jens  Christian  139 
Robert  Biggs  l40 
Ruth  Marie  l40 
Thomas  Joachim  139 
Thomas  Korsan  l40 
Thomas ,  Torlief  140 


CHAPTER  6 

SOME  DESCENDANTS  OF  A.  A.  DAVISON  141-156 


Davison,  A.  A.  l4l,l42, 143,148,151 


Abbie  Amelia 

m 

Joseph  Breedlove 

142 

Ada  Betsey 

m 

William  D.  Overholt 

148 

Aimon  Melvin 

m 

Laurette  Bell 

l4l 

Birdie  Carrie 

m 

Peter  Cook 

151 

Charlie  Grant 

m 

Carrie  Perrill 

142 

Ella  Eliza 

m 

Charles  Towne 

143 

Lois  Matilda 

m 

James  R.  Barker 

142 

Martha  Chandler 

m 

Jeremiah  Singley 

l4l 

Ruby  Malinda 

m 

Andrew  Jackson  Chambers 

143 
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Chambers,  Ruby  Malinda 


Abbie  May 

m 

Harry  Jones 

144,145 

Allison  Beverly 

m 

Hazel  Vay  Keller 

146 

Almyra  Syble 

m 

Rex  Nelson  Hill 

148 

Eds on  Tay 

m 

Myrtle  Leckliter 

146 

Gladys  Mable 

m 

Cecil  Imel 

147 

Lois  Valentine 

m 

Clarence  Edgar  Settle  147 

Marie  Coila 

m 

Joe  Clint  Durham 

147,148 

Pherne  Lauretta 

m 

James  Daniel  Seal 

145,146 

Ruby  Edith 

m 

Walter  Patton 

145 

Overholt,  Ada  Betsy 

Charles  W. 

m 

Rachel  Ada  Zook 

149,150 

Enos  Nathaniel 

m 

Mildred  Ruth  Freys z 

150 

Hope  Mary 

m 

Vernon  Castle  Witt 

151 

Lavina 

m 

Carl  Oscar  Stewart 

150,151 

John  Almon 

m 

Norbertine  S.  Reed 

148,149 

Marie  N. 

m 

Albert  Steiner,  Jr. 

149 

Singley,  Martha  Chandler 

Ruby  Maude 

m 

Jesse  Gibson 

l4i 

Gibson,  Ruby  Maude 

Donald  Edward 

m 

Helen  Wells 

141,142 

Zelma 

m 

Roy  Detmers 

141,142 

INDEX  - 

PART  2 

ANDREWS  -  BENTON  -  BLOSS  - 

SEAVEY  ANCESTRY  156-195 

Alden,  Elizabeth  190,195 

Bastian,  Charlotte  185 

*John  190,195 

Donita  186 

Anderson,  Della  Mae  177 

Eleanor  185 

Andrews,  Amos  156,157,165 

Gerald  185 

Children  of  Amos  157 

Lois  185 

Elijah  156 

Marcella  185 

Harriet  E.  157,158,168,183 

Marna  Bettie  186 

Jeremiah  156,160 

Ray  A.  185 

John  154 

Sandra  186 

Joseph  154,155 

Beaman,  Abigail  l64 

Joshua  154,155>l62 

Beard,  Nellie  M.  169 

Annis,  Bettie  M.  185 

Benton,  Andrew  178 

Baber,  Beth  185 

Bernice  185 

Dale  185 

Betsy  167*183 

John  185 

Charles  183,184 

Baldwin,  Cherrie  173 

Charles  Edward  l84 

Christie  173 

Ella  184 

Robert  173 

Fred  Wayne  184 

Keith  173 

Gilbert  l80,l8l,l82, 186,192 

Barton,  Eddie  178 

Gilbert’s  children  l8l 

Barker,  Ida  Pearl  116,124,171 

Isaac  179 

Bastian,  Benton  185 

Joseph  178,179 

Bettie  W.  185 

Lou  Newton  184 
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Bent on ,  Nathan  180,186 
Portius  184 
Bloss,  Allen  David  176 
Bertha  Mae  173 , 174 
Betsy  (Bessie)  Edith  177 
Bonnie  Lou  175 
Burton  Wilber  173,175 
Carrie  Jessie  173,174 
Chauncey  Hayden  167 
Dale  Richard  177 
Diana  Mae  176 
Donald  Warren  176 
Duane  Lee  176 
Edwin  Chauncey  157,1^9,171 
Ethel  Hattie  172 
Helen  177 
Hubert  B.  175 
James  Richard  167,172 
Janet  Gae  171 
Jill  Corbin  171 
Kay  Ann  177 
Keith  Allen  171 
Kim  Katherine  177 
Laverne  M.  175 
Martha  Louise  172 
Mattie  Irene  173,175 
Mecena  Chancy  173,177 
Melvin  Richard  172 
Nellie  Elizabeth  157,168 
Nellie  Mae  169 
Parley  167 
Richard  167,175 

Richard  Lester ,  Jr .  11'8, 124, 133, l40, 

171,172 

Richard  Lester,  Sr .157,168,171,172 
Sarah  Jeane  176 
Simeon  Albert  157,168 
Simeon  James  124,171,172 
Tad  Richard  177 
Wallace  Jefferson  172 
Warren  E.  176 
Willa  V.  176 
Willard  178 
William  David  176 
William  Wallace  167,173 
Winifred  Launa  176 
Blott,  Mary  l66 
Boardman,  Sarah  156,160 
Burger,  Mary  172 
Carpenter,  Alice  187 
Coffman,  Kay  170 
Collier,  Elizabeth  188 
Copper,  Rhoda  177 

Sarah  Josephine  173 


Corbin,  Zelma  Lillian  171 
Craig,  Arthur  Lloys  177 
Donald  John  177 
Lena  Winnifred  178 
Merry  Margaret  178 
Mildred  Elizabeth  178 
Virginia  Katherine  178 
Davis,  Sheryl  Kay  170 
Dusch,  Victoria  173 
Emery,  Dennis  Lee  170 
Dr.  Frank  A.  170 
Frank  Eugene  170 
Frank  Michael  170 
Kelley  170 
Mark  Watson  170 
Shelly  170 
Ewen,  Margaret  l86 
Farscher,  Margaret  173 
Fitch,  Samuel  159 
Sybil  159,162 
Thomas  159 
Gibbons,  Ambrose  193 
Rebecca  193 
Gillett,  Amos  l60 
Jonathan  l60 
Roxy  165 

Gilmore,  Adelpha  Mae  169 
Goetsch,  Tom  172 
Graham,  Barbara  185 
Janet  185 
Col.  Robert  185 
Gray,  Rebecca  190,195 
Capt.  Thos.  190,195 
Hand,  Abraham  186,190 
Elias  186 
Eunice  180,186 
James  186 
John  186 
Lemuel  186,190 
Harvey,  Evelyn  Brown  175 
Heleker,  Christine  172 
Helpingstein,  Maureen  177 
Herbst,  Bertha  Marie  177 
Chancy  Jule  177 
Merle  Ray  177 
Vern  Willard  177 
Herrmann,  Bernice  185 
Dr .  Donald  185 
Hightshoe,  Everette  H.  176 
Hincks,  Bertha  Marie  177 
Hoffman,  Kathryn  173 
John  173 
Richard  173 
Ricky  173 
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Hooker,  Mary  l6l,l63 
Rev.  Thomas  l6l 
Hubbard,  Abigail  l60 
Hunziker,  Doris  175 
Mildred  176 
Sarah  I.  176 

Hurlburt,  Joseph  129,162 
Stephen  162 
Sybil  155A59 
Thomas  l6l 
Jackson,  Martha  194 
Johns,  Theron  A.  177 
Kelsey,  Many  l60 
Kerns,  Larry  Ralph  176 
Ralph  E.  176 
Kirtland,  Martha  188 
Kriewald,  Charles  Rodney  178 
Charley  S .  178 

Patricia  Lavonne  178 
Lidikay,  Lena  178 
Little,  Ann  195 
Ephriam  190 
Thomas  190,195 
Marble,  Sarah  Manette  170 
Mechum,  Elizabeth  194 
Mills,  Sarah  l66 
Mize,  Nellie  Bernice  172 
Moses,  Aaron  194 
James  194 
John  193 
Ruth  192,194 
*Mullins,  Alice  195 
*Priscilla  195 
*William  195 
Newell,  Rebecca  166 
Nichols,  Clifford  185 
Natalie  185 
Rodney  185 

Newton,  Rev.  Roger  163 
Susanna  161,163,165 
Norton,  Ruth  180 
Osborn,  Esther  186 
Peabody,  Abigail  188,195 
John  190 
Priscilla  190 
William  190 
Pettibone,  John  163 
Samuel  163 
Sarah  l63 
Pitney,  Sarah  189 
Reynolds,  Russel  178 
Roberts,  John  l64 
Lemuel  160 , l64 , 166 
Roxy  164 


Robinson,  Hannah  187,191 
John  187 

Rupp,  Paul  A.  178 
Sacher,  Cecilia  172 
Saunders,  Givin  177 
Saxton,  Patience  l64 
Scoville,  Helen  Ruth  177 
Seavey,  •  Jemima  l8l, 192 
Mark  192,194 
William  191,192,194 
Shaw,  Jemima  192,194 
Peter  194 

Sherburne,  Henry  193 
Ruth  194 

Stone,  Ezekiel  165 
John  161,163,165 
Mary  Ann  156,165 
Southernwood,  Miss  178 
Southworth,  Constant  188 
Edward  187 
Gideon  188 
Isaac  188,190,195 
Ruth  190 
Capt.  William  188 
Stocking,  Hannah  178 
Stone  burger,  Effie  Mae  175 
Sturtevant,  Mary  190 
Taylor,  Elijah  l64 

Roxy  Cordelia  156,165 
Thomas ,  Hannah  186 , 189 , 190 
John  189 
Nathaniel  187 
Vaughn,  Betty  Jeane  172 
Colien  Joyce  173 
Dennis  James  172 
James  Edgar  172 
James  Richard  172 
Joan  172 
John  Robert  173 
Marilyn  Louise  173 
Mary  Carol  172 
Mildred  Joyce  173 
Penny  173 

Vanita  Margaret  172,173 
Virgil  Edgar  173 
Virgil  Loran  173 
Virgil  Verner  172 
Ward,  Fred  172 
Warren,  Ann  190,195 
*Ri chard  190,195 
Waters,  Sarah  179 
Webster,  Susanna  l60 
Whiting,  Susanna  159 
Wilbor>  Mary  188 
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Willeford,  Phyllis  ITT 
Wiswall,  Hannah  191 
Ichabod  190,195 
Thomas  190 


Witt,  Douglas  1T3 
Norman  IT 3 

Woodford,  Joseph  163,166 
Ruth  l64,l 66 
Samuel  1 66 
Thomas  165 


BIRTHS  -  MARRIAGES  -  DEATHS 
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